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To the Public Safety Commission of 
Chicago and Cook County: 


I know of no better use that can be made of this book 
than to dedicate it to the divine purpose of education in 
matters that contribute to the prevention of those numerous 
causes of death which come under the official care of the 
Coroner of a great city like Chicago. 

The figures on page 166, which show a reduction of 
464 such cases in Cook County in the single year of 1914, 
constitute a magnificent tribute to all the agencies that have 
aided in this truly great work. 

To the members of the Public Safety Commission espe- 
cially, I tender my appreciation and gratitude for the great 
service they have rendered in their whole-hearted and self- 
sacrificing efforts to promote these objects, and I have much 
pleasure in placing the copyright of this book in the hands 
of this Commission, believing that they will use it to the 
utmost advantage in the education and warning—not only 
of the people of Chicago, but of the whole country. 


PETER M. HOFFMAN. 


Board of Commissioners of Cook County, IIL 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO, March 25, 1914. 


HON. PETER M. HOFFMAN, 
Coroner, Cook County, 
ODAC BOs, eek oki 


Dear Sir: The way you have per- 
formed the duties of the officer 
Coroner has made a radical change in 
the relations of that office to the 
public. Instead of doing the work 
perfunctorily you have seen the 
great necessity of bringing home to 
the public the dreadful lessons 
which result from carelessness and 
cause so Many unnecessary deaths. 


This | consider a fine piscevor 
constructive work which is bound to 
produce a lessening of accidents 
which result in permanent injury or 
death. The old adage that “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” is here admirably applied, and 
I feel sure that the time, thought 
and attention which you have given, 
preparing this excellent report, is 
worthy of the greatest commendation. 


Yours very.truly., 


ALEX. A. McCORMICK, 
President. 
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The Relation of the Public Safety Movement 


to the 
Coroner’s Office 
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By GEORGE H. WHITTLE 
Ex-President Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County 


With all due respect to the humanitarianism and alertness of Peter 
M. Hoffman, the Coroner of Cook County, it may be said without chal- 
lenge in this age when public safety and human conservation are engag- 
ing the attention of all mankind, that it was part of the course of events, 
a natural flowering of efficiency both inside and outside the Coroner’s 
office, that made Mr. Hoffman the logical pioneer to suggest the organ- 
ization of the Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County. 

The Coroner’s office is the vortex, the maelstrom in the great sea of 
life of Chicago, into which is whirled that unfortunate part of our popu- 
lation which suddenly and violently is carried to death without warning 
and without recourse. The fact that the great majority of coroner’s cases 
are the result of carelessness, thoughtlessness or a lack of foresight either 
on the part of the decedent or on the part of others responsible for the 
surrounding conditions which brought sudden death to the victim, makes 
the records and experiences of the Coroner’s office not only the greatest 
motive force in our community for suggesting organization in the interest 
of safety, but the compilation of the Coroner’s records into tables and 
classifications will continue to supply the figures not only to guide the 
Public Safety Commission in its future labors and deliberations, but they 
will constitute the lessons by which safety will be taught through the me- 
dium of the schools, the churches and the newspapers. 

Independent then of individual effort, the coming into existence of 
our Safety Commission is part of the spirit ‘of the times, an expression of 
a movement that is sweeping the whole world. Nothing can be of greater 
importance than the lives of men, women and children—the greatest asset 
of every community; and future legislation and jurisprudence will be more 
lavish in expending funds to protect human life than for any other purpose. 

There is a phase of the Safety First movement that is an expression 
of something far deeper even than the safeguarding of the physical life of 
human beings; it is an expression of our conscious relationship with one 
another, an awakening of a spiritual quality and sympathy, upon which 
genuine future progress and prosperity must depend. 

Our present economic and political system still retains in its struggle 
for existence far too much of what may be called primitive animal ethics, 
and this safety movement in the interest of all expresses a clear realization 
of our kinship with one another as members of the one great human family, 
in which all should co-operate to protect and safeguard the rest. 

Mr. Hoffman’s actual contact with more than forty-one thousand 
cases during the past nine years has placed him in a position to realize 
first hand the widespread character of avoidable suffering that takes place 
in these thousands of homes. To him it has not been a written story from 
the printed page, but the actual contact with life itself, in which strong men, 
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GEORGE H. WHITTLE 
The First President Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County 
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able, willing and actively engaged in providing for their wives and chil- 
dren, have been cut off without warning. He has seen the wrecked homes 
and heard the cries of the bereft. 

Out of countless experiences such as these has developed a realization 
on the part of Mr. Hoffman and others similarly situated in many populous 
centers, that service to the dead and to the state has a.wider and broader 
significance, in fact has initiated the gathering, preserving and classifying 
of records of all such fatalities, out of which to create a great motive force | 
to be applied in service to the living. 

While, then, the Coroner’s office is the source from which all of this 
information must naturally be obtained, too great praise cannot be be- 
stowed for the keenness of insight and originality which prompted the Cor- 
oner to act, for it is due to his forceful initiative that the Safety Commis- 
sion of Chicago and Cook County was organized, and it is with the greatest 
pleasure that I take this opportunity to make due acknowledgment to 
the creative mind of Mr. Hoffman, and bestow honor where honor is due. 

The total number of sudden, accidental and violent deaths which 
make up the records of the Coroner’s office during the past nine years is 
41,692, with 1913, just closed, furnishing by far the largest for any one year, 
viz., 5,648, and the Coroner’s statistician has shown that these deaths 
and accidents occur in uniform ratios; the number who fall or are killed 
on the streets in various ways, who commit suicide, who fall out of win- 
dows and down stairs, who are injured by street cars, automobiles and horse 
vehicles, are so thoroughly a part of what is referred to by some sociclogists 
asa ‘Law of Momentum,’’* that by classifying them according to the way 
in which all the premature deaths have occurred during the past ten years, 
we know almost exactly the ways in which they will occur during the next 
ten years, and how many there will be of each class, unless the most 
strenuous organized effort, backed by adequate financial support, is 
employed. 

The exceptional statistical information that the officers of the Pub- 
lic Safety Commission have obtained from the Coroner has convinced 
them of the necessity of a concerted educational movement to teach old 
and young to avoid the many and various ways in which accidents and 
fatalities occur, that the records of the future may be made to show a de- 
crease instead of the constant increase that is observable in the Coroner’s 
records for the past ten years. 

After centuries of slumber, the spirit of conservation of human life 
has sprung into action. We are no longer satisfied with the mere conser- 
vation of our so called natural resources, as human life is admittedly the 
greatest resource the world has. There are now more than twenty safety 
exhibits and public welfare museums in foreign lands, nearly every prom- 
inent railway, street railway and industrial organization in the United 
States has appointed safety officers and inspectors or has safety depart- 
ments with many employes in full operation, and it is a credit to Chicago 
that we are in the lead and not falling behind the rest of the world in this 
respect. 

In connection with the organization of the Public Safety Commis- 
sion of Chicago and Cook County, the fullest acknowledgment must 
be made to the Chicago daily papers for the splendid manner in which 
they have assisted in carrying on the campaign and giving a publicity to 
the movement that made the organized effort possible. Acknowledg- 
ment must also be made to Professor Graham Taylor, and to Louis N. 
Hammerling, of New York City, President of the American Association 


“Herbert Spencer’s ‘First Principles.” 
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of Foreign-Language Newspapers, Inc., who by the widest circulation 
of Safety First material and by magnanimous financial aid that is fully 
appreciated by the Commission, has done so much to push the work for- 
ward. 

The Safety Commission now includes in its membership the Mayor, 
the Chief of the Fire Department, the Superintendent of Police and other 
officials of the city and county, ministers of the Gospel, both Protestant 
and Catholic, safety experts of various railroad companies, industries 
and street railways, engineers, judges, labor union officials, attorneys, 
physicians, business men and women, philanthropists and publishers of 
English and foreign language newspapers. The schools have opened their 
doors, and our lecturers have given talks on “Safety’’ to over 400,000 
children. The churches have had a “Safety Day,” and more than 1,800 
ministers and Sunday School superintendents preached public safety on 
that day, and the newspapers have given thousands of. columns to the 
public safety movement. 

While legal obstacles have thus far prevented the Commissioners of 
Cook County from giving financial support through the county treasury to 
the Public Safety Commission, as was expected, and while similar causes 
have interfered with an appropriation from the city, the work of the Com- 
mission has continued unfalteringly to attain its object and reduce to a 
minimum the killing and maiming of men, women and children upon our 
streets, in the homes, in industrial plants, office buildings and upon rail- 
roads or wherever preventable accidents occur. Our special committee 
on railroad accidents and legislation is doing everything possible to secure 
the passage of laws to prevent walking upon railroad tracks, a form of 
carelessness that last year alone cost Cook County 400 lives and caused 
some 3,000 accidents. 

During its short existence the Commission has investigated more than 
600 complaints relative to automobiles, most of them telephoned (Main 
1000) to its headquarters in the Otis Building. In only a few cases was 
prosecution found necessary, letters sent to the owners of cars complained 
of usually bringing about the desired results. 

The fact that up to date the Commission has been unable to secure 
the financial assistance of the city and county has, as stated, interfered with 
its efficiency to a great extent, still enough public spirited citizens are 
responding to the call for financial aid so that the Commission is able to 
carry on its propaganda, and it is hoped that the records of accidents and 
fatalities for 1914 will show a marked decrease as a result of these activities. 
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Objects of the Commission 


To safeguard and protect persons and the public © 
from the dangers of automobiles, railroads, street 
railways, and all forms of transportation and 
trafic on the public highways in Chicago and 
Cook County. 


To minimize the injuring or killing of persons on 
the public highways therein, and in stores, factor- 
ies, workshops, and all other departments of 
industrial or mercantile employment or activity. 


To investigate and classify the causes of violent. 
death and of injury. To ascertain, advocate and 
secure possible remedies and preventives of 
the same. 


To enlighten and educate the public through 
schools, churches, literature, and by publicity 
upon all matters and things pertinent to the fore- 
going subjects, and to compile and preserve sta- 
tistics regarding same. 


To assist in the enactment and enforcement of 
regulations, ordinances and laws necessary or 
requisite to carry out the foregoing purposes. 
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Safety Crusade in Foreign Languages 
vv 
By LOUIS N. HAMMERLING, New York 
President American Association of Foreign-Language Newspapers 


‘ ” 


Since Iam not a “‘safety’’ expert, I cannot speak with authority on 
the technical side of the movement. That aspect I must leave to those 
who have given their time and energy to a special and minute study of 
modern safety devices and their respective values. 

No one, however, is more concerned than I am that human life shall 
be conserved as far as possible. As a foreign-born citizen I am particu- 
larly and profoundly solicitous that the millions of my fellow-foreign-born 
residents of this great country shall enjoy as full a measure of health and 
happiness as can be secured to them, since it is they who bear the larger 
share of accidents and fatalities. I would gladly lend my support to any 
cause which shall bring greater joy into their homes. 

From the beginning of things, man has never been engaged in a more 
noble work than that of protecting and prolonging the life of his fellow. 
It is the divinest function of which the human race is capable. The busi- 
ness of safeguarding life was formerly left largely to the physicians and 
surgeons; then came the discovery of the importance of sanitation; next 
came the invention and multiplication of safety devices and measures of 
precaution; and now there is a movement throughout the country to make 
these known as safeguards, effective through legal enactments and pop- 
ular education. 

I have watched with the deepest gratification the excellent results 
already attained by the Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook 
County, of which the distinguished Coroner, Peter M. Hoffman, is the 
founder, and am glad indeed that its influence is spreading to other sections 
of the country. The American Association of Foreign-Language News- 
papers, Inc., of which I have the honor to be president, is doing its share, 
through its 661 newspapers in 29 different languages, in spreading the gospel 
of “Safety First.”’ 
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LOUIS N. HAMMERLING 


Editor, The American Leader 
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Safety First 


By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


In 1913 great interest was aroused in the subject of safety in the 


streets of a great city, particularly the safety of children. Immediately 
following the sounding of the alarm over the slaughter of children through 
general carelessness in the streets, this bulletin was sent to every school: 


“To Principals and Teachers: 

“The following report, prepared by a committee consisting of 
District Superintendents English, Sullivan and Lowry, embodies 
suggestions for immediate action in the schools. 

“Every year there is a distressingly large number of accidents 
in the streets of the city. During the year 1912, there were 83 chil- 
dren killed in transportation accidents in the streets of Chicago. 
During the month of July, 22 persons were killed by automobiles. 
Of these, 14 were under sixteen years of age. 

“In view of these conditions, there is a responsibility upon the 
schools to do whatever is possible in the way of instructing pupils 
as to the proper mode of conduct in the streets, for their own safety 
and that of others. 

“The following recommendations are made: 

‘“‘(a) That each principal designate a sufficient time during the 
week of September 8-12 to be devoted daily by the teachers of the 
school to instructing the children in avoiding accidents in which 
wagons, street cars, automobiles, and motorcycles are involved; that 
this instruction be repeated from time to time. 

‘“(b) That teachers generally adopt the plan of reminding the 
younger children at each dismissal of the’need for care in crossing 
the streets. 

‘“(c) _ That the older children be encouraged to exercise prudence 
in their own movements as an example to younger children, as well 
as to insure their own safety. 

“(d) That arrangements be made for securing the following 
ecture: 

“The Chicago Railways Company has provided a series of reels 
of moving picture films, which it will present free of charge in any 
public school. These films show accidents to passengers, pedestrians, 
and especially to children. Several scenes show automobile accidents. 
Some show accidents in which the cars are not concerned. Some of 
the most startling scenes show the prevailing type of automobile 
accidents, where pedestrians cross behind one car, either standing 
or moving, and dodge across in front of a car going in the opposite 
direction. Arrangements for this lecture may be made through Mr. 
H. L. Brownell, Safety Inspector of the General Safety Committee, 
Chicago Railways Company, 600 Washington Boulevard. 

“(e) That teachers utilize to the full, material on this subject 
in the latest Report of the Coroner, a sufficient number of copies of 
which will be sent to the schools to provide one for each teacher,” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN 


1. Cross the street at regular crossings, not in the middle of the 
block. Even if your school is situated in the middle of the block, use the 
regular crossings. During 1912 there were 103 people killed at railway 
and street car crossings; 412 not using regular crossings were killed. 

2. Obey the police signals at crossings: one whistle means ‘‘Go 
north or south’’; two, ‘‘Go east or west.” 

Look in all directions before crossing the street. It is especially 
necessary to avoid automobiles turning a corner. 

4. Do not cross in front of a moving vehicle; wait until it has passed. 

Danger signals from automobiles and cars should be heeded by 
everyone who hears or sees them; they are meant for YOU. 

6. Roller skating in the roadway is forbidden by the ordinance of 
the City Council, June 2, 1913: 

“Be it ordained by the City Council of the City of Chicago: 

“SECTION I. That it shall be unlawful for any person to skate on 
roller or ice skates upon any street or public way in the city, except on the 
sidewalks thereof, and at street intersections while crossing from one side 
of the street to the other. 

“SECTION 2. Any person violating any of the provisions of this ordi- ° 
nance shall be fined not less than one dollar nor more than twenty-five 
dollars for each offense. 

“SECTION 3. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage and due publication.” 

7. Children should not hitch on any moving vehicle. 

8. The danger to girls in riding on motorcycles is very serious. 

9. The majority of accidents to children do not happen when they 
are going to school or returning from school. There is great danger in 
playing backward and forward across the street, running across the street 
in the evening, hurrying to the show or the store, trying to overtake com- 
panions, running after a hat. 

People who operate vehicles do not wish to run over either children 
or grown people. They are horrified when they are involved in accidents. 
Children whose friends own or operate automobiles, motor trucks or motor- 
cycles can help to prevent accidents by telling these friends that the chil- 
dren are doing their share in preventing accidents, and asking the operators 
of the vehicles to do as much. 

Attention is directed to the following ordinance: 

“SECTION 2728G. VEHICLES NOT TO BE OPERATED BY 
PERSONS UNDER CERTAIN AGE OR INCAPACITATED FROM 
USING HANDS AND ARMS FREELY.— It shall be unlawful for any 
person who is under sixteen years of age, and it shall be unlawful for any 
person who is under eighteen years of age, unless accompanied by parent, 
guardian or other adult person, or for any person who is incapacitated 
from using freely his or her arms or hands, or who is incapacitated from 
freely using both feet, to operate any motor vehicle or motorcycle on any 
street, alley, or public place of the city, or for any owner of a motor 
vehicle or motorcycle to permit any person subject to the disqualifications 
or incapacity above mentioned to operated a motor vehicle or motorcycle 
on any street, alley, or public place of this city.’’ Passed December 11, 
IQII. 

Coroner Hoffman succeeded in securing the co-operation of citizens 
to the extent of their giving time to visit the public schools and there to 
address the children on the avoidance of risks and some methods of insur- 
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ing safety for themselves and other children. These brief addresses made 
a deep impression on the pupils. There were two reasons for the serious 
interest taken in them: first, a realization of the fact that the city cares 
for its boys and girls to such a remarkable degree that men, business men 
and professional men, will put aside their own affairs and go to the schools 
to warn the pupils of many dangers that threaten them in the streets and 
roads and then to point out the ways of avoiding accidents; second, enjoy- 
ment in seeing and hearing strangers with a pleasing address enter the 
school room or assembly hall, and in a direct yet breezy style give to a 
familiar subject a new and suggestive setting. 

The concentration of attention on Safety First has had a marked 
influence throughout the city. In going about one notices within the last 
year a readier response to the automobile horns by all children, including 
those who have not reached kindergarten age. 

Hereafter, on a given day, a part of the session will be devoted 1n every 
school room in the public school system annually to Safety First. 

If Coroner Hoffman could have a date determined by action of the 
Mayor of the city, as October ninth is heralded by a letter from the Mayor, 
a certain civic interest in Safety First would pervade the city on that day, 
and as a result not only in the schools, but in the homes, the shops, and all 
other places of business would Safety First be a common topic of conver- 
sation for the day. 

In industrial classes, in upper grammar grades and in vocational 
classes in high schools, there is given under the title of civics instruction 
in the laws made for the protection of those whose work is with machines. 
Boys and girls going out into the industrial fields should be informed of 
the dangers attendant upon working with power machinery, but nothing 
that invention can devise to protect the worker can compare with a mind 
trained in early lite to habits of carefulness in noting the environment 
and the conditions under which movements are safely made. Upon arriv- 
ing at a street crossing, upon alighting from a car, the habit of quickly 
(not feverishly) surveying the conditions and then deciding where the 
path of safety lies is invaluable. 

To cultivate the habit of careful alertness and ready projection of 
the course to follow is to develop a higher degree of mentality. Not only 
the preservation of life, but clearer and more decisive thinking will result 
from intelligent training of our children in Safety First. 
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‘* Safety First’’ in the Schools 
vv 


By EDWARD J. TOBIN 
County Superintendent of Schools 


In a complicated society like ours, especially in great centers of popu- 
lation, where each one’s safety depends upon the efficient performance of 
duty by many others, the individual does not control his own physical 
safety as completely as in more primitive times. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. In the remote days when 
man lived simply, this instinct, so deeply rooted in all life, enabled him to 
evade his enemies and escape accidents. Our ancestors of the caves and 
trees proved by their own survival that they were proficient in protecting 
themselves from their human and animal enemies, but if some of them were 
suddenly transplanted out of the past into the heart of one of our modern 
cities, they would discover such multitudinous dangers on all sides that 
only the most sturdy and alert of their race could hope to survive—an 
exemplification of the law of natural selection. 

In these civilized times we are not content to wait on nature’s grim 
process of eliminating the unfit. Humanitarianism inclines us to instruct 
and train our people while they are young and in the process of forming 
their habits, to combat and avoid the destroying enemies that lurk in our 
streets and workshops. 

In this campaign of education, it is well to remember that we can- 
not straighten the oak after it has been bent and twisted by the storms 
of many winters, so if we wish to form habits that will insure “Safety 
First”’ principles, we must begin with the children in our elementary 
schools, and keep it up. We become interested in the subjects we study, 
think and read about, but impressions of childhood are easily effaced, 
except when lessons are constantly repeated and reviewed. 

If the schools would grasp the opportunity to have these impressions 
vividly implanted in the plastic minds of their pupils, all the children of 
all the people would study, read and think about ‘Safety First’’ principles 
which should be taught in all the classes in all the schools. Nothing 
dignifies a subject pertaining to public welfare like having it studied and 
read about in the schools. It is paramount that we try to check the awful 
loss of life and limb, misery and poverty, sorrow and misfortunes brought 
about by carelessness and thoughtlessness. Practical knowledge on the 
lines of ‘Safety First”’ principles taught by the application method should 
prove a specific remedy. 

We need ‘Safety First”’ literature adapted to the needs of the diff- 
erent grades. Our best writers for children ought to find a fruitful oppor- 
tunity in producing beautifully illustrated supplementary reading adapted 
in content and vocabulary to the pupils of the different grades, dramati- 
cally depicting stories, fables and poetry that would impress upon the 
child’s mind the need of being ever on the alert if he is to keep himself 
and others from harm. 
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EDWARD J. TOBIN 
Superintendent of Schools, Cook County, Illinois 
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The Coroner’s Office and Public Safety 


vv 


By GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Ex-Vice-President Public Safety Commission 


It was Coroner Peter M. Hoffman, of Cook County, Ill., who 
first officially called upon his fellow-citizens in Chicago and outlying towns 
to help stop the killing and maiming of men, women and children on our 
streets, in our shops and at our homes. In so doing, Mr. Hoffman sets a 
new type and standard of public service for the office of Coroner, which 
his fellow-officials everywhere may wisely and well aspire to emulate. 
Hitherto the function of the Coroner has been stupidly regarded, both by 
the public and by incumbents of that office, as dealing chiefly if not only 
with death. The duty of this official everywhere is to inquire into the 
causes of deaths occurring under unusual or suspicious circumstances, or 
by accident. It has been fulfilled more with the idea of punishing those 
responsible for the loss of life than to prevent a recurrence of the causes 
of death. 

But Coroner Hoffman was so stirred by the frightful increase of fatal- 
ities and the burden of sorrow and loss imposed by them, that he could 
stand under the load alone no longer. To his call for help and helpers a 
quick and strong response came from Chicago. Citizens representing 
the great railway, express and teaming companies; the street railways and 
the automobile interests and club; the Illinois Steel Company and other 
great manufacturing concerns; the judiciary, the church, the schools, 
the Council, the Association of Commerce and the Federation of Labor, 
now constitute the commission of one hundred members. 

Employers, officials and lawmakers may do much to prevent accidents, 
but safety can be assured far more by parents and teachers, by children 
and youth, by employes at work and people on the streets, who are warned 
and instructed to take care of themselves and are interested and inspired 
to take care of others. Education and publicity are thus the chief means 
by which the safety movement can succeed. Coroner Hoffman’s initi- 
ative deserves to be followed up. by volunteer co-operation as the best 
investment that can be made by public officials and private citizens to save 
life and prevent suffering. It means fewer inquests and fees for the Cor- 
oner’s office, but more health and wealth for the community. 
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DR. GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Vice-President Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County 
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The Automobile Court of Chicago 


By Judge SHERIDAN E. FRY 


The so-called ‘‘Speeders’ Court’’ held its first session June 5, 1912. 
The court was called into existence as an emergency proposition; many 
people were being killed and injured by reckless drivers. There had been 
no uniformity in the work of the branch courts in dealing with automo- 
bile violators. To deal intelligently with this problem it was necessary to 
have one central court. The work of that court and the results attained 
have more than justified its organization and continuance. Judges of 
the court, citizens generally, the automobile public and automobile row - 
would protest against its abolition. 

After the work of the court had been well established there was an 
insistent demand that the class of cases assigned to that court should be 
extended to include all automobile violations; in other words, ‘‘Speeders’ 
Court”’ should become ‘‘ Automobile Court.” This extension was made 
ADT 7 atOrs: 

As presiding judge of that court for more than a year I had oppor- 
tunity to study conditions and formulate some ideas as to needed legis- 
lation. It is not surprising in Chicago, considering the enormous growth 
of the automobile business, that additional legislation will be required. 

In the court year, ending December 6, 1913, I disposed of 12,892 
cases. Of that number 4,976 were charged with violation of speed laws. 
The balance were minor violations, pertaining to lights, licenses, ete. 

Practically all cases charged with speeding were going at least twenty- 
five milesan hour. The 1,527 cases tried in June, July and August, charged 
with violating speed laws, showed the following rates of speed. ‘This is 
perhaps a fair average of all cases tried: 

27 cases less than 25 miles an hour 
404 cases at 25 miles an hour 
271 cases at 26 miles an hour 
248 cases at 27 miles an hour 
178 cases at 28 miles an hour 
89 cases at 29 miles an hour 
T13 cases at 30 miles an hour 
36 cases at 31 miles an hour 
35 cases at 32 miles an hour 
22 cases at 33 miles an hour 
17 cases at 34 miles an hour 
II cases at 36 miles an hour 
49 cases from 37 to 50 miles an hour, inclusive. 

An investigation of the 210 automobile accidents in June, 1913, as 
reported to the police, indicates that from three to seven o'clock A. M. 
is the safest time to be on the street. Only one party was injured in June 
between those hours. It is also much safer on the streets in the forenoon 
than the afternoon. 48 of the accidents happened from 12 midnight to 
12 noon; of this number 16 occurred before 3 A. M.; 163 occurred from 12 
noon to 12 midnight; in the first four hours of the afternoon, from 12 to 
4, there were 42 accidents. The danger zone is from 4 to 7 P. M., with 
64 accidents, and the 5 hours from 7 to 12 had 57 accidents. 
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These same 210 accidents disclosed these interesting facts as to place 
of accidents. The number of accidents occurring in each mile zone away 
from the court house were as follows: 


Miles from Number of 
Court House Accidents 
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One comes to the conclusion that not only is there no time of the day, 
but no section of the city of absolute safety. 

Is not the pace too fast? Will it not be necessary to have a fixed rate 
of speed? In this the careful, skilled driver will have to suffer because of 
the follies of the reckless. Can we trust to the judgment of the unskilled, 
reckless driver as to what is a ‘“‘reasonable rate of speed’’? To curb him, 
some unreasonable restrictions must be thrown around the skilled, safe 
driver; that is always necessary in the regulation of human society. 

My conclusion is that in the city of Chicago a rate of speed of ten 
miles on a business street, fifteen miles on a residence street, twenty miles 
in the outlying sections, and twenty-five miles on a country road, should 
be the maximum rates of speed permitted by law, and then enforce the law. 
Conditions will demand that the driver must be licensed. Men and boys 
irresponsible and reckless, who never drove a horse, never heard of the 
rules of the road, familiar to every country boy, with no mechanical knowl- 
edge or driving experience, propel high-powered cars through our streets 
at a rate of speed of from 25 to 50 miles an hour. That condition cannot 
long be tolerated. 

Sec. 2484a, Chicago Code Ig11, is a Public Safety ordinance, direct- 
ing the driver of a vehicle on approaching a car to stop ten feet back while 
passengers get on or off. Through the work of the Speeders’ Court this 
ordinance is pretty well understood and obeyed. 

The statute should be amended so as to prohibit unlicensed drivers 
from operating cars, and the penalty for a violation should be fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Section 10 of the Motor Vehicle Law should be amended so that while 
retaining the reasonable rate of speed idea, the rates heretofore suggested 
should be the maximum, and the penalty clause should be amended so that 
the judge, in his discretion, could impose fine, imprisonment or both; the 
reckless and habitual speeder should be jailed. 

The Motor Vehicle Law should be amended to prohibit ‘an intoxi- 
cated person from operating a car. The penalty for a violation should 
be by fine and imprisonment. 

I believe these several suggested amendments enacted into law would 
be a boon for public safety. After all, that is what automobile laws and 
regulations are for. 
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How Accidents Occur 
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Safeguarding Life and Limb 


By Judge MARCUS A. KAVANAUGH 


The pioneer work of Coroner Hoffman in the line of Public Safety 
seems to me of such overwhelming importance that I have no words with 
which to properly characterize it. The dangers he points out and the need 
for care indicated in this report cannot be given too wide a publicity. 
Judged by their contributions to the relief of unfortunates the people of 
this country are perhaps the most generous race in the world, still nowhere 
else on earth is human life and physical suffering held so cheap. There 
are about 13,500 common lawsuits now pending in the Superior and Cir- 
cuit Courts of Cook County. It is safe to say that two-thirds of these are 
for death or injury. The procession of cripples, widows and orphans, 
which day after day, year after year pass through the corridors of the court 
house is an irresistible appeal to everyone to co-operate in this great work 
in the interest of safeguarding human life. Coroner Hoffman has initiated 
a new phase of public service. 


HOW ACCIDENTS OCCUR 


The women and the children shown on the opposite page have just 
passed around the end of the car from which they alighted. Should they 
rush across in front of the moving car coming from the opposite direction, 
they could not escape being struck by the automobile coming at high 
speed. This is one of the most frequent occurrences among automobile 
accidents. 


We Learn by Experience 


I regret that the community is not as thoroughly aroused as it should 
be on the subject of educating the public to the need of safeguarding life 
and limb in every way that ingenuity and humanitarianism can contrive, » 
for no effort should be spared in carrying this message of education into 
homes, schools, churches and newspapers of Chicago until catastrophes, 
avoidable accidents and premature deaths are reduced to the minimum. 

The statistics of my office and of the city police, health and fire depart- 
ments are proof that on the whole we are a careless, heedless community, 
and that we lack foresight, not only in relation to the smaller accidents 
and trivial mistakes of life, but in connection with the general manage- 
ment of ourselves, our homes, factories, streets, etc. 

In 1912 there were more accidental deaths in the homes of Chicago 
than there were on the streets; from asphyxiation, falling down stairs, 
out of windows, from porches, and the burning, scalding and smothering 
of little children and babes. 

We learn by experience, and it is because the coroner’s office is the 
‘storm center’’ for all violent deaths and fatal accidents, bringing me and 
my assistants into touch with all this class of misery and suffering in the 
community, that this department becomes the natural source from which 
knowledge must radiate in order to correct in the future the avoidable 
blunders of the past. 
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The reason our statistical records are kept with the greatest possible 
accuracy is because guessing and drawing conelusions from whim or prev- 
ious ideas on a subject will not do. Statistics is organized, classified expe- 
rience and is the only reliable guide to employ in public affairs. 

Our statistics have been so well kept for,the past ten years that we 
know to the extent that present conditions continue, almost exactly how 
many accidents and fatalities there will be in 1915 and 1916, how 
many street car, automobile, horse vehicle, elevator accidents, etc., there 
will be, and about how many will occur in each of the various ways, and we 
are tabulating and classifying these accidents and fatalities according to 
the way in which they occur, in order that the information may be used 
in teachers’ class books in the schools, to teach how to avoid accidents 
by showing the way in which they occur. 

In this campaign of sanity it is the duty of every citizen who observes 
violations of laws, ordinances or common sense in the interest of safety, 
to immediately telephone the Public Safety Commission, Main 1000, 
making as complete a report of all the surrounding conditions as possible, 
and the officers of the Commission will make it their business to do every- 
thing in their power in the way of a remedy. 

The within tables and classifications extracted from the records of 
I912 and 1913 disclose certain truths as regards the uniform recurrence 
each year of twelve different kinds of accidents from falling, ten different 
ways of committing suicide, eight different methods of homicide, fifteen 
kinds of automobile accidents, twelve classes of street car accidents, etc., 
and show the need of a comprehensive department of statistics for the state 
of Illinois, with statistical bureaus in each county and city; and in this 
connection Chicago now stands in the greatest need of a standardized 
system of municipal statistics for all the city departments and bureaus. 
It is only by this means that correct conclusions can be drawn in relation 
to public policy and thus insure a higher degree of political and social 
efficiency. 

It has been truly observed that there is no humanitarian function 
which exceeds that of saving life. We are now in the epoch in which the 
entire world has been stirred into action on this subject. Museums of Pub- 
lic Safety and safety-first movements have been established in foreign lands 
as well as in every state in this Union. Chicago and Cook County are not 
behind in this great work, and while our Public Safety Commission has 
not yet acquired the funds to carry on this work in the most: comprehensive 
and effective way, there is no doubt but our citizens will shortly formu- 
late a plan to place the Commission of nearly one hundred representative 
men and women members upon a substantial and efficient basis. 


Relative Proportion of Automobile Accidents 


“Experience is the Greatest Teacher and Statistics is 
the Tabulated and Classified Experience 
of the Past.”’ 


The records of my office show that during the year 1912 there were 
805 fatalities in the homes of Chicago as against 772 on the streets, ninety- 
eight of the latter being caused by automobiles and fifty-seven by horse 
vehicles, this being the first year that power vehicles surpassed horse 
vehicles in the number of accidents and fatalities in this city. 
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It is safe to say that the proper tabulation of statistics in relation to 
all subjects is practically going to overturn the old method of guessing at 
facts and figures, this for the reason that comparative tables are so much 
more accurate and convincing that those who employ other methods will 
become discredited and gradually disappear. 

Many Killed by Falls—It is true that in 1913 there were more than 
3,000 automobile accidents in Chicago, of which 136 were fatal; but do 
people stop to think that there were also more than 3,000 cases of people 
falling down stairs and out of windows in the same period, of which 147 
were fatal, ninety-one of these being killed from falling down stairs and 
fifty-six from falling out of windows? 

It is currently supposed that it is more dangerous to go out on the 
street, for fear of being struck by automobiles, than it is to stay at home 
and run the risk of falling out of windows or down stairs; but our records 
show not only that there were last year eleven more of the latter cases 
than of the former, but going back ten years, facts and figures bear out 
the truth that, based upon average, it is more dangerous to stay at home 
in Chicago than it is to go out on the street. 

Error in Estimating—It is worth while analyzing not only the reasons 
why people are generally in error in estimating risks and dangers. It is 
interesting to investigate the peculiar recurrence of the same number of 
accidents with perfect regularity year after year. For instance, the total 
number of accidents from falling in all ways, such as off of wagons, from 
porches, down ladders, in new buildings, down elevator shafts, etc., is 
366 in 1913 and 362 in 1912, an almost uniform record when considering 
the natural increase of population. Why is it, then, we may ask, that 
this identical number must lose their lives each year from falling in various 
. ways, and why isit that we must lose 136 lives by automobiles, the increase 
in these fatalities being in almost exact proportion to the increasing number 
of power vehicles used on the streets? r 

Automobile is New—lIn the first place the automobile is a compar- 
atively new thing and many of those killed in this way being prominent 
people adds a spectacular effect that brings this class of fatalities more 
into the public eye; hence many persons who are not guided by statistics 
think of these things entirely out of their true proportion. Again, by 
what mysterious law of selection is it that 136 were chosen to be killed 
by automobiles last year and 147 by falling out of windows and down 
stairs? When we come to consider that more than 3,000 non-fatal acci- 
dents occurred in each way, and that some 30,000 accidents of all kinds 
and classes occur in Chicago each year, and if we then add the millions 
of small blunders that take place in homes, such as cutting fingers, break- 
ing dishes, stumbling over chairs, etc., due to carelessness and heedless- 
ness, a proper understanding may be had, not only of the widespread 
lack of foresight and a tendency to commit blunders large and small, but 
the method of correcting this tendency becomes clear and self-evident, 
viz., our educational methods from infancy upward in homes, schools and 
elsewhere must be geared to train mind and body in the qualities of care- 
fulness, thoughtfulness and precision. 


Many Heedless Blunders—A thoughtless, heedless community 
will naturally commit a vast number of blunders more or less serious, 
whereas a careful, thoughtful, properly taught community will commit 
a minimum of blunders, and all those in each community who wish to know 
the true proportion of all blunders, accidents and fatalities to each other, 
should not attempt to guess at such figures or draw conclusions in accord- 
ance with what is most prominently mentioned in public print, but they 
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should aim to secure accurate details, such as are contained in the tabu- 
lated and classified records in my Biennial Report. 

Auto Fatalities Small — Far from automobiles causing the largest 
number of fatalities, our records show that for every five million miles 
traveled by the 37,000 power vehicles in Chicago during the last four 
years, there were but twelve and a fraction accidents, whereas for every 
five million miles traveled by the 65,000 horse vehicles there were twenty- 
six and a fraction accidents. While it is necessary that our forces for pub- 
lic safety should continue their campaign of education in the interest of 
decreasing these records, it will be startling to many who have not had the 
advantage of the statistics on the subject, to learn the above facts and 
realize that after all, automobile fatalities are fewer in number than those 
that occur annually from falls out of windows and down stairs, fatalities 
which can be so easily decreased or prevented if care and precaution are 
used. 


The Cost of Recklessness and Heedlessness 


Is it possible to decrease the number of casualties by improved ed- 
ucational methods in the home, school, church and through the press? 
Can the population of Cook County be induced to use more care and 
foresight and become so much more efficient of hand and brain that the 
costly catastrophes on every hand may be decreased? 

According to the records of the various departments in Chicago and 
Cook County there are one hundred and ten thousand arrests per year; 
thirty thousand accidents to life and limb, twenty-one thousand premature 
or postponable deaths from all causes, ten thousand fires and conflagrations, 
five thousand Coroner’s inquiries into sudden and violent deaths, the 
majority of these being the result of carelessness, thoughtlessness and a 
lack of foresight on the part of all alike, young and old, employers and 
employes, drivers and pedestrians. 

It is well known that a system of education designed to impart care- 
fulness, precision and thoroughness in the doing of things will not alone 
decrease the one class of casualties with which the Coroner’s office deals, 
but will decrease all the rest in the same proportion. 

The question arises: Is it possible to decrease the casualties resulting 
from thoughtlessness and heedlessness that furnish the material for 
Coroner’s inquests, without also reducing the number of fires and all 
accidents, great and small, that occur with daily regularity in homes and 
factories and on the streets? 

What is the cost of all this recklessness, heedlessness and lack of 
thoroughness in our midst? It is conservatively estimated that two- 
thirds of all expenses for physicians, drugs, hospitals, police, courts, jails, 
lawyers, can be saved, and one authority tells us that the mere addition 
of one-third more to the cost of our present system of education, with cor- 
responding co-operation by parents, churches and the press, will go far 
toward accomplishing this result. 

The tremendous cost to the community in time, money and suffering 
on account of the prevailing carelessness and heedlessness on the part of 
both old and young is too great to be estimated, and no effort should be 
spared or time lost in establishing laboratories of experimental psychclogy 
in public schools, as has been suggested, to work out a plan that will train 
both hand and mind into the habits of caution, efficiency, thoroughness 
and the foresight required to live safely in this age of menacing dangers 
on every hand. 
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Nine Years as Coroner of Cook County, Illinois 
vv 


By PETER M. HOFFMAN 


It is with eminent satisfaction that I call attention to the scope and 
the detail of the numerical tables herein, especially designed as a salutary 
lesson to the people of the entire country as a record of how to avoid acci- 
dental and violent deaths of all kinds and classes. 

In order to present a comprehensive idea of the business of a coroner’s 
office, the following statement of the number of inquests held during the 
past nine years, the number of certificates issued without inquests after 
investigation by Coroner’s physicians and the total number of Coroner’s 
cases for each year are herewith presented for comparison: 


Table No. 1 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Trruestd 4 of ecw ees 3,482 3,962 4,237 4,214 4,604 4,895 5,056 4,226 4,835 
Certificates.......... S84 e376 2 O70... wos 1) oba. 514. © 398 1,048; 1.268 
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Total Coroner’s cases. 3,716 4,238 4,507 4,467 4,937 5,409 5,454 5,274 5,648 

It will be observed that while the total number of cases per annum 
has been on a gradual increase, only twice, in 1908 and 1912, falling below 
the year before, the number of inquests for 1912 and 1913 shows but little 
increase as compared with 1908, this being entirely accounted for by the 
large increase in the number of death certificates issued after investiga- 
tion by Coroner’s physicians, this class of cases reaching 1,048 in 1912 
and 1,263 in 1913. 

It has been my object during the past two years to facilitate the work 
of this office and to decrease the expense to the county by avoiding the 
formality of inquests, with the increased expense of conducting cases, 
paying jurors, etc., in all instances where investigations by our physicians 
show that deaths were clearly due to forms of disease and entirely uncon- 
nected with circumstances that would make a jury inquest necessary. 

While the number of certificates issued after investigation were only 
253 in 1908 and 398 in 1911, notwithstanding the large increase in Cor- 
oner’s cases to 5,648 in 1913, this method of handling has enabled the 
office to take care of this large increase of business without any correspond- 
ing increase in the number of deputies, the expense of employing jurors, 
etc., amounting approximately to $6.00 for each case—a clear saving to 
the ‘county of more than $10,000.00 in the last two years. 

While the recommendations of Coroner’s juries and the more recent 
_ campaign for Public Safety have had their influence in keeping the Cor- 
oner’s cases even at their present figure, it is to be hoped that the educa- 
tional movement now being conducted by the Public Safety Commission 
of Chicago and Cook County through the media of the press, the schools 
and churches, will show a marked influence toward betterment. 

The following figures for 1912 and 1913 will be of especial interest: 


Table No. 2 
1912 1913 
INMDSrOlMINdUCStS NOL s: ina este c ase cite hem steroid +.ca wile Siemeie cera 4,226 4,385 
Certificates issued after investigation...........0.. cece cece ees 1,048 1,263 
OSUOLGET IS DCL mae tmened, Mani mee Kaeey aoe on sh ae 2,922 Zoe 
Total Coroner’s cases . ler ss ait tence A Oeans 5,274 5,648 


Witnesses summoned and examined. ......................... 22,431 23,140 
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Table No. 3 
Fees Collected: 1912 1913 
For serving ~wits.2 oc soc Foie he ce oe $ 193.05 $°"472;90 
For, inquest: fees)) ass. ps ee ee ee eee 738.00 780.00 
For certified copies....... LMA es ato estes HOLES, «ace eer ened 2,450.50 2,973 .35 
Miscellaneous: : est nitis Sere ea) a ee ee eee 53.85 67.10 
‘Total fees collected. -snosoratet ne oe eee eae ee ee $3,435.40 $3,893.35 
Table No. 4 
Held to Grand Jury: 
harge: 
A DOrGiOn «650.0550 o.oo e a hushed yeiale Wade ne aes ee a eee 10 7 
ACCESSOTY sive. vie a '0is ove golis: Se cote arene opurend SeaLe Tse eee een ean 9 es 
Criminal carelessness. 4). s,. 2 ces cot Ree ee eee 4 a 
Murder. 360.25 33046 ss 4a eh es ee a eee 132 _ 135 
Total number held to Grand Jury oc.) .s ep = eee 155 142 


The number of persons per annum held to the Grand Jury by the 
findings of Coroner’s inquests, is variable without apparent cause, the 
highest number, 242, being reached in 1911, the number 155 in 1912 
showing a decrease of 35.95 per cent, and 142 in 1913, a decrease of 
AT; 32> per Ceu:. 

The fact that the office of Coroner as introduced in England more 
than three hundred years ago was especially to determine criminal re- 
sponsibility and thus mitigate the delay and complications of court pro- 
cedure as affecting innocent persons, would seem to indicate that as com- 
pared with the total Coroner’s cases per annum, the percentage that are 
willful and malicious is exceedingly low. 

It is evident, especially in connection with the modern Safety Move- 
ment, that the function of Coroner has greatly broadened in character, and 
while inquests will continue as in the past to place responsibility for all 
sudden and violent deaths, the Coroner’s greatest service to humanity will 
be in the classification and tabulation of all the causes of death, in order 
that through this recorded experience of many catastrophes we may learn 
to avoid them, 

The 41,692 cases that have been handled in my office during the past 
nine years is more than I‘have been able to endure without protest, for I 
-have seen so much sorrow and suffering in the homes of Cook County dur- 
ing this period that it has become the crowning ambition of my life to help 
make this country of ours a saner and safer place to live in. For years it 
has been my aim and also the practice of my subordinates to make recom- 
mendations as a result of what is learned at each inquest, to obviate as far 
as possible the cause of death there shown, these recommendations sug- 
gesting laws, regulations and educational methods based upon experience. 
Our records show that this part of our system has been the means of saving 
many, many lives, yet there is still a constant increase of coroner’s cases, 
partially due to the increase of population and partly, it must be said, to 
an increase in carelessness, heedlessness and a lack of for Sapte permeating 
the entire community. 

Our total in 1913 reached 5,648 as against 5,274 in 1912 and 4,467 in 
1908. Inthe whole United States during 1912 there were 128,428 coroner’s 
cases, 50,000 more than were lost in any battle in the world’s history dur- 
ing the past five hundred years. 

If we do not begin exercising proper care and precaution and cease 
placing life in unnecessary danger, if we do not start practicing the slogan 
of the Safety First movement—‘‘Stop-Think-Look-Listen’’—before we 
act, and if our legislators and educators fail to get together and organize 
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changes designed to reduce the figures shown in the following table, we 
will be forced to a realization of this dark and harrowing forecast, 


Table No. 5. 


Estimated Casualties for 1914, Based upon a Comparison of Cook County 
with the Population of Continental United States. 


The estimated figures employed are as follows: 


Population iof Cook’ County for 191Sse. 5 oe wes erect iene tae eee 2,622,100 
Population of: United:States for 1913.20. ...%. . ave ceumeiener tm nano 96,000,000 
Population of Cook’ County for 19U4 nic. e. < eee es ere een rete aaa 2,676,137 
Ratio of Cook County to population of United States as.................... 1 to 36.5 
Coroner's: cases in Cook: County: for 1912. 85255 see ee ee eee 5,274 
Coroner’s cases in Cook County for19133.. so seers cee ie ne eee 5,648 


Percentages of increase of 1913 over 1912. 6,7 per cent. 
Percentage of increase of 1914 over1913, 6.7 per cent. 


Based upon these figures and our experience for nine years, the follow- 
ing table will show what we may expect in the way of sudden and violent 
deaths in Cook County and in the whole United States during the current 
year. 


Cook Co. U.S. Cook Co. U.S. 
1913 1913 1914 1914 
Abortion: < 
Accidental este sich siusa)schch cen tate Maen irate haan ete 8 292 9 328 
Criminal 24e7 oa tc cae eis Me eee 12 438 13 474 
Self-induced owas 5 eps eat aoe ae ee 33 1,205 35 IY Part 
Spontaneoustisck- be ee hee ee eee 5 183 5 183 
Undetermined is. See. a ee ce eee 42 1,533 45 1,643 
Automobile 28.0500 2k ee ee ee eee 136 4,964 145 5,293 
Bicytle a ke oa are eee 2 37 1 36 
Motorcy clevgi cm b4s sin katie ORE Tee 14 511 15 547 
Pilevator er. vee icasst erotics, Ae Ce eer a 256 7 256 
Blevated railways Ss ne oe ae 18 657 19 794 
Railroads nF) ee ee ee ee ee 360 13,140 384 14,016 
Street caries sie te es ee a ee ee 165 6,023 176 6,424 
WiSZOns Sent os Aeeioon 24-5 eta Os Be ee 37 1,351 39 1,424 
Industrial: 
Burned by metals: jac. ot eee eee 4 146 4 146 
scalded by hotiwaters ate ace renee ete u 256 7 256 
Killed in elevators.) era eos aren ree ie eae 21 767 22 803 
Caughtimimachineryene ee ee eee 28 1,022 30 1,095 
Building: collapses ai-c2 see eee oe 2 73 2 73 
Hléctrocution’ coi stit cree ore ee ee ee 15 551 16 584 
Explosions. 0a const ee ee eee 16 584 17 620 
Struckeby falling objeche ee area eee 49 1,789 52 1,898 
Falling down elevator shaft.................. 12 438 13 474 
Falling off. wagon. seat ee ee eee 36 1,314 38 1,387 
Falling down ladderacn-enaceoe tere 10 365 1l 401 
Falling scaftold a.) ee ee eee 25 913 26 949 
Miscellancousesc ens oe ete ere eee Ere 13 475 14 511 
“A lcoholismicit ace J aise ee eae eee 97 3,541 103 3,760 
Asphyxiation, accidental: vues ati eee 148 5,402 158 5,767 
Asphyxiations undetermined! \2.- ..s. ee eee 64 2,336 68 2,482 
Burns and scalds...... Dae ota oy Ani ee an emcee 232 8,468 248 9,052 
Chokmeg;accidental ters a pete ener ees eco tee 6 219 a Zao 
Choking: undetermined? 47. . eee eee ee 1 of 1 36 
Crushéd:in earth ).2 (245 fof ene eee 1 37 1 37 
Cutting, accidental ic). eee eer dL: 37 1 36 
Drowning Acerd ental. siccacr eter nearer 84 3,056 ee 3,285 
Drowning; undetermined, ce. eae rene 63 2,300 66 2,409 
Diving onsrock or, Dotbomnn cer ieee 3 110 3 109 
Hlectrocwtlon’s :ticcintec ts cre ere ee ee 4 146 5 182 
Electrocution, trolley wires: fs. ss ..)0+seie ve 1 37 2 73 
Electrocution, light wires..... a tee, ah il 12 438 13 474 
HixpoOsure:s coc a ete a eee eee 6 219 7 255 
exposure and merlect =... coset enenen eeneens 13 475 14 511 


Falbing*objects... o.oo ee eee ae 5 183 6 219 
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Cook Co.. U.S. 
1913 1913 
Falls: 
CUI EREEGL AEM fic nce oeen a) oad eee eta here aid wal at 5 183 
(int 8 Reva ye ROR clic: ene PRR ne ee a 26 949 
MOMTUROLEWIA COW Sy. cos sttieackiteiens sate liye Mase ese oot 56 2,044 
COVER Leia 3 hey git ad a NE ae a brat 2 en eee ee 18 657 
ND GMORORITS neo ee orciiinn Totes Re ee hala 91 3,322 
WT SELCEUS Set Sree ieee Gh he eee) ile’ eo) haven stanet ine 58 2,117 
PEOUINOLEO GR Anes Seen rate Oe ae tanh dhe care 2 73 
livin iret Lata} bo lara} ial 616: | siyieeteecs cea hee calor, SERPS eee ee arr 6 219 
PVITSCOULDMEOUNS Shir ay etm crcter mie oe Whe enct orale caciet stare 18 657 
PISA tEMLORLEGHIONN ree teas. co Tl aki aria tees 51 1,862 
ROU Org te ne eat. ce ets whe re came soot aan? 233 8,505 
PEVOTODOO DIEM ar © oh ccs Peer fe o.oo Deehareec tae cute Mare 2 73 
oisonine “accidental : a iis «els senses cle iavelat «ste oe 35 1,278 
IbGIsoning  WNGetermineds =. 2 s...c.cah-oie Fe owe oes 26 949 
1 2A SYOTCNA TPES ol iat RE oe, 2S 0 PR a RON ae, RD eae 3 110 
MuLGOuIN oT ACCICONEAl Es ey nf irs.cce ete ciaie's Site creer 15 548 
Shootme wnHdetermined. ..<atecc soc Bees se ewes 9 329 
PUTOCALEOR(GHICTEM) hve cacsa ier iavee te-c1s aes oor 4 146 
SHIbiCe pee C4 Me ai Ae AR TS ae Nae a te Ole 20,878 
DEPUCHCHIGr Rew ceene aa sino arco oe x ler teed sind 41 1,498 
SEDUCES Dyas honing. aura Mees actialaien a cael ee as 2 73 
BLESS WeNmee pe e. c ert es, oi. ok volle’ de eines she e's 47 1,716 
MINGELETIMINEA VIOLENCE. as staee Otheroeis sce ore Soeeirs bos 46 1,679 
Minidemancsthotic: Mian Aircon le abe hehe halecahe hone 18 657 
OTIS) Of: CISSASC Mt -o8, tree Ss oe eae olan eee 1,180 43,070 
Suffocated by water heaters.............0..0-5 37 
INGIgCellaneousss-tte7 eee et toe hte. he oe menos 110 
IP BY SICLANSmCEY tiiCa Lehner Seki. diieacercc ers cc ete: 1,263 46,099 
Potala Coroners C&SCSE 4. tccchs out ars & heueciels emia’ 5,648 206,152 
SUICIDES 
INST SI AGP LENG (908 byte Cp IA ee ogra g het nt 9 Ana a ene Oo ae 163 5,950 
AOE UTES ere ey sic POE Wate nace Mondale chs 33 1,204 
PDTC UaTED) Oe a eae Mees ech a cee We, nes oh Shares aber oe 22 803 
ETA OLN POM te eines Pernt OD OFS te oan ares ee 57 2,080 
UMM Ige TOMLWINGOWareia aces vite ace oma oes 9 328 
Ags eaeheyoares npoy asl oybbdleugeyani es Hyman A ty Rewer enee oa 2 ies 
DUI OMUNGeCTLCrAl Menara cutee ORNS st 8 ors 6 219 
IPOISONINE eet cee re ee ee os oe ees 109 3,979 
Bettie tirestO CLOCDESiiy basonte Toes. eileen 7 256 
SHOUT pyar erent ss sett ys ete PRR Wawa: odsseneys. a: 164 5,986 
AMOS aS ca aetarattt Se by ree IE a SY 4 20,878 
Poison Used: 
CAPOOMGEACION Na Rene Stee rE Oe Grae ore 60 2,190 
MS DIGIIEL GAOL IZLDC he re, Eee hare ee ores aes 4 146 
KEHIOLOLOLIN een coep ee ee eth aan eheawe 6 219 
Worroslivesuplimatemr. och ae. toes ercteks a 73 
RPP RIUG Os DOCABBIUDD or, vies nas ce eels ee ae « 4 255 
IMLOLDHING Mater eae te ie ek cree edie so tito 2 73 
VETTEL Ge ClCLeen Meets © lcm Bed ccc Nceetelte # ations 2 73 
RICO LOWE came? Pe ne nen, feos, ato 5 183 
“CPD IGTNG pi eres Eee ener 1 37 
EATIBEEECCTINM hem. Patients irene Parse ots De 3 110 
RETIRSLCL ACI CON SPN tL ie Fierce Seles Cabra ahs ee wee il 37 
ROC h-Ol-Fa tse rr ee Tea tai ces ote a 182 
WLOVCOUINGs eM” at tac eae en es ek. 4 146 
INGIFASCOTLAINGCGe he some ew ce) creeiiveiaie shee ek ont a 255 
ANON. Lo, 5 5 SRR Iie so aaron Ree ee 109 3,979 
Probable Cause: 
IDE RPONGEN Geko Petia arte eat a Aice csok tone ts, ees. eat 165 6,022 
UNSANG CORO RT TE. ites ee ok eee 25 912 
PLEINPOLAFH F INSANCG See Wiser skeen scares ae 195 7,118 
IN OUIASCOELRINCGas ichetere teers hn Gao ea swe 187 6,826 
EROCALS eRe he 1 free I ne Cae ee 572 20,876 
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HOMICIDES. 
Cook Co. U.S. 
1913 1913 
ABDI YXIS GION sca. 0% «stems D Dink strate Reade eee Lees 3 109 
‘Biow on head or bodywsemn 2. cisete ee ete 42 eckese 
Cutting =, See. vic Se eels emacs oee ee 5 182 
Drowning..... es See At RE PME tee cm 1 37 
EXplosion ite uioes oer oe on ARE ee tee ee 11 402 
POON. es So tah hte bho eee oe 3 109 
Shooting ts a ee ee eee er ee ee 140 5,110 
Stabbing Seek 4 ee Cerca i neo 25 913 
Stranculation...4. bes stereo Ate Sere ee pelecieaene 3 110 
Chrown Out Of WIDGOW. crt. aa eee eae see 
Total®, sh Se eae ree eee eee 233 8,505 
‘Accidental sci fs Sth epee cde hates ae 27 986 
Justifiablesscet ocak koe Beet te ieee ee ota 37 1,350 
Miard rn aie tra ee ee eee 162 5,913 
Wlurder: and. SULCIC Ges peacae eee aie eect rel ieae creme 7 256 
Totali. ats aoe os See eee 233 8,505 
RAILROADS. 
Collision 2.5 cya tetas ee pe cone ent eee eee ee 9 328 
Crossing $racks® i205 stakes cle eae ee ee 74 2,701 
Crushed | icv © ics ate sacle anteater Ter er ee 26 949 
Walling of traits eckies Gales De ee cee 25 913 
Jumping onvor Off ce akemc oe ae ae ie by 620 
Scalded. Dy steal. i. pei eee eimanete eae eee i 36 
Struck by viaducts grape aera oe Naor 73 
Walking ion track. 5 aor oe Cie ae se ee ee 149 5,439 
Hitehing sie Raa tics nea ae eee oe Mae eee 9 329 
Teanin eg OU OLcGAl a, cnec setae eee een oe 2 73 
Wreck tc oe oe oe ea scree eerste ed see 16 584 
Notiascertained 72s te anced eu eee ete ere eee 30 1,095 
Total thi: nck ee eee tents 360 13,140 
PRSSON LED Sho iors ce he Pe eee 9 328 
ELM ployee cusges sudo ace RR eae ON Clee eee 132 4,818 
Otherwise ayes Pe ees eT 219 7,994 
Total sic t < Siiarot Cae cs Sin see oe es 360 13,140 
VA tSCTOSSIN Ge ce ee eb reuse Re ee 59 2,153 
Notiaticrossing ¥- ete aie tree ce as eee 301 10,987 
*"Potali SoA 2 oe ae ee os, Me eee 360 13,140 
STREET CARS. 

Onusracksat ClOSSIN Oy iy nero eee ene eee 18 657 
On: tracksnot, ab Crossilivc: pet in eee eerie 23 840 
Crashed: between .carsocc.t. cc cae eee 9 328 
Collision Ses tes 5 Acme eisai Ronee aes 9 328 
Pall-fromecarg:. cic saseacrc tate cian cher Me Ree 12 438 
Getting on or0fl 7s font ccttha: «ee eer a te Bae 3 110 
Hitching sete 2c oe Bec ae. eee 2 Ws 
Vehiclerstrucks bye Cantsc cme naeinie aie eter 16 584 
Walking on tracks svc, «0 sete sec ee 7 256 
Run down by .carcaeeneac cme eae 60 2,190 
INOtsascertained. os. nate ees avie con caee ocke ieeeeaer 6 219 
Total a Sten creer aoe ee eee 165 6,023 
Passenpe4r’. . ar.c osc ene eee ee ewe ee 14 511 
Bim ployetcces son asc oe et gee Me en a 14 511 
Otherwise ooac6 o.cmee ene oe Benassi ag ek ees 137 5,001 
Total sbeis wa lobe cesecel PAD SE eer tale ee ae re 165 6,023 
At CLOBSING Crs. oe oe ee hs On en Oe 66 2,410 
Not‘at crossing’. 63.2.5 et ee ek ee 99 3,613 
Total #3008 35 aS ore Ce eee eee 165 6,023 


2,300 
11,716 


14,016 
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1913 1913 1914 1914 

HCCLUUCUUCR Rc chi. cree o cieas Hee ae Gane vse ews 1 36 1 37 
Pete ESOTACLOLIN. \cxvercomeene cers Siem ete sao tebeae 8 2 73 2 73 
COTS LaVote bo See a aE A Pa a ee 1 Sif 1 Ai! 
ROW DA VET AIT tite resi to isaac la siete er donee 10 365 11 401 
CI TONOLEAGK 8. ond slain cteead Heke shore acs eee 4 146 4 146 
SST Bt 2 UR eee ee ee are a Re a a 18 657 19 694 
MEIC VALION arse Oh oe es ea oer ais Sekar 8 292 8 292 
Beer URCL lmao ornate gubee acts ote ale alae os eiaenlay ¢ 10 365 11 402 
SL OCS Mee tene re sep teet ce cid lefube e's paris ohne crete atecect e 18 657 19 694 
AS ae ie oe koe nh Oe oF Cala aad heel erties 9 328 9 329 
DENSE WISerte ei eter nie aus hoasl creme ree ok eaters one ppeitel ears 9 329 10 365 
PECL ea ee oa eles ae ore ventana oeniintn ice sec 18 657 19 694 

_ SUMMARY. 

‘(Totaly Coroners cases.in Coolo County during 19132) 2.2... hes dense aus eweus sts 5,648 
Estimated Coroner’s cases in Continental United States, 1913.................. 206,152 
Estimated Coroner’s cases in Cook County for 1914............... cc ccc cu veeve 6,027 
Estimated Coroner’s cases in Continental United States, 1914.................. 219,986 


The above table of inexpressible horror should remind every fair thinking 
man, woman and child that it is a duty which they oweto God and their country, 
their family and themselves, to conduct a campaign of education and publicity 
through the pulpit, the press, the school, home and club, to make this a safer 
and a saner land in which to reside and rear our children. 


When the community through its avenues of education succeeds in 
‘minimizing its coroner’s cases, it means a proportionate elimination of 
immorality, crime and bad citizenship. In thousands of cases where 
breadwinners with families are suddenly cut down by violent deaths, leav- 
ing widows and children without means of support, at the mercy of the 
streets of our city, these children become brutalized, stultified and molded 
into the material that fills our jails, asylums and almshouses. The several 
groups of ruffians and youthful bandits that have from time to time com- 
mitted atrocious crimes in this county and generally paid the extreme 
penalty for their acts, were the offspring of our city streets, the products of 
homes unable to supply proper food, care and education, and I therefore 
insist that conducting a campaign to minimize the maiming and killing of 
breadwinners by accident is a part of the larger campaign to elevate citi- 
zenship and the prevailing standards of morality. The entire Public 
Safety movement as it is being conducted in Chicago is based upon the 
idea of “‘learning from experience’; not especially the experiences and 
misfortunes connected with our own lives or those of our neighbors, ac- 
quaintances and friends, but the tabulated and classified experiences ot 
past years, for it is the work of the statistician to give us the classified ex- 
periences of thousands and millions in order that we may learn thereby. 

The great progress that has been made throughout the United States 
and the civilized world by the Safety First Movement and numberless 
organized efforts to safeguard human life and limb. wherein factories, rail- 
roads, trolley systems, etc., have taken part, find Cook County well to the 
fore in the crusade to minimize the sorrows and sufferings which from time 
immemorial have been an inseparable part of the duties of the Coroner. 

While this office has the dail experiences of dealing with the most 
heartrending and unexpected forms of misery that beset the community, 
instead of hardening our hearts and dulling our faculties, these experiences 
have on the contrary aroused the highest feelings of humanitarianism 
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coupled with the stubborn determination to employ the lessons of this 
office as the best means by which to aid our fellow-man and prevent in the 
future a recurrence of as large a percentage of accidental and violent deaths 
as education in the art of prevention is capable of doing. 

The councils of the Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook 
County, which have had the co-operation of a number of experts and 
interested outsiders, has resulted in the unanimous conclusion that the 
death roll of Cook County can be enormously decreased by intensive 
methods of education to be inaugurated in schools, homes and factories, by 
means of the press, among employes of steam and electric railway com- 
panies and among the users of the streets in cities and towns, and with the 
idea of making the records of this office vitally educational, this book has 
been so compiled as to even make it suitable for a Teachers’ Class Book of 
Public Safety in our schools, as well as a text book for the heads of depart- 
ments in all industrial occupations. 

It will be seen in the perusal of these pages that this book probably 
for the first time in connection with the records of any city or county in 
America, presents certain sociological truths with such startling clearness as 
to almost enforce a new understanding of things and a new viewpoint 
toward life and.nature, so regular and uniform, year after year, do certain 
occurrences and fatalities appear again and again in the same ratios and 
proportions. 

Every age in the world’s history has been attended with tremendous 
loss of human life. In ancient times there were ravages by wild beasts, 
floods, famines, pestilences and wars which in many instances wiped out 
whole tribes and nations. Drownings by sea and dangers on land have 
decimated our race by violent and untimely deaths since time immemorial. 

While human ingenuity has conquered the dangers which beset man 
in his primitive state, it is seen that the very machines, inventions and 
devices which now so largely safeguard humanity from the old dangers, 
have under the modern regime brought us face to face with new dangers 
that are fully as destructive. The modern age of machinery in use on land 
and sea is scarcely a century old, and it must be remembered that a hundred 
years is but a short time in the history of a nation. We can lay it to our 
youthfulness, to our infancy as a people, that we are as yet unprepared 
for the dangers of modern industrial life and that no great movement has 
heretofore been worked out to place this new education before the minds 
of all humanity, embodying a widespread education as to the need of safe- 
guarding life and limb in the interest of all. 

It is doubtful if even in the early history of our race the ravages of 
famines, wild beasts and marauding tribes ever killed and wounded so large 
a percentage of. the population as results through our present industrial 
and transportation accidents and violent deaths, more than fifty per cent 
of which can be made avoidable by proper training, general safeguarding 
and a higher mental, physical and social efficiency—35,000 killed and 
2,000,000 injured annually by industrial accidents alone in the United 
States is a disgrace to reason and a challenge to common sense. 


The new spirit of the times is the Spirit of Conservation, which means 
that a new value is being placed on human life; that we are coming to rec- 
ognize human beings as the greatest of all our assets, and that the highest 
duty of society and government is to conserve the life and limb of its citi- 
zens. Weare the builders of a new nation, the creators of a new civiliza- 
tion. The eastern and the western oceans have been connected by bands » 
of steel. Iron horses traverse the thousands of miles of arid districts, 
climb the mountain ranges, in which deep shafts are sunk thousands of 
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feet into the bowels of the earth, from which are borne away the mineral 
treasures with which to enrich mankind. In the mad struggle for wealth, 
for social, artistic, economic and political success, man himself has been 
forgotten. The great conservation movement commenced purely with 
the idea of safeguarding natural resources in the interest of the people and 
all posterity, and not until the conservation principle had saturated itself 
into thinking minds, not until the human being and the human child were 
recognized as the greatest and most valuable of all our resources, did the 
Child Welfare Movement and the Safety First Movement grip the minds 
of the people in a vise of steel. 

From this awful death roll one would think this nation was enduring 
the carnage of war, but it should be understood that neither this country 
nor any other nation in history has ever Icst in any period of war one-half 
as many killed and wounded per annum as our present loss from accidents 
in time of peace, and this does not include the deaths of the millions who 
die prematurely as a result of taking improper care of themselves. Every 
sixteen minutes a workman is killed and every sixteen seconds one is in- 
jured in factory or on railroads in some part of the United States. 

The increase of automobile accidents in Chicago and other large cities 
is what has aroused the Safety Movement into being, but while this class 
of accidents is spectacular, frequently killing people of prominence, the 
number of automobile fatalities is but little more than the deaths which 
for years have been caused by horse vehicles, less than half the number 
killed by street cars, one-fourth the steam railway fatalities, one-sixth the 
number of suicides and one fifty-fourth of the premature deaths from all 
causes in Cook County in 1912. A careful examination into the accidents 
and deaths of all classes in Chicago and Cook County for the past five 
years indicates that two-thirds of the violent deaths are a result of bad 
physical condition and low mental efficiency on the part of pedestrians, as 
well as drivers of cars, vehicles, etc., proving that our race is still operating 
on a plane of low mental efficiency, which can only be improved by 
education. . 

It is plainly evident that the fundamental causes of premature and 
violent deaths and accidents lie deep in the fabric of our civilization and 
that effective movements toward prevention must be in the line of educa- 
tion, which in some fields may even necessitate political and eonomic re- 
organization. 


A close inquiry into the figures and character of accidents recorded 
by the authorities of both Chicago and Cook County for the past ten years 
indicates most conclusively a general lack of thoughtfulness, carefulness 
and thoroughness on the part of old and young in every walk of life, 
defects which can only be reached by a more complete and effective 
method of education in homes and schools; and fortunately we have more 
than five hundred thousand children attending schools in Cook County 
to commence on in order to improve conditions in the next generation. 
The number of accidents and fatalities which occur in the homes of Chicago, 
entirely separated from the dangers of the streets, railroads and factories, is 
something appalling. For example, in 1912 twenty-seven deaths occurred 
from suffocation and smothering, mostly infants in beds and cribs. Ninety- 
two were killed falling down stairs, 110 accidental asphyxiations, 187 from 
burns and scalds, and 194 by falling from windows, ladders, porches, etc. 
What cure can be suggested for the avoidance of such accidents except it 
be a general system of thoroughness in education that will effectually im- 
prove mental and physical efficiency, which of course includes proper care 
and respect for the human body. 
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Our records of violent deaths are now so well kept and society conforms 
so closely to the natural law of momentum year after year and century 
after century that we can tell in advance as long as present conditions 
continue, about how many persons will commit suicide next year and each 
year to come, and even how many will adopt each one of the principal 
methods of self-destruction. The actuaries of life insurance companies 
have founded what they call the “American Tables” upon the same laws 
of probability employed in the above statement, and it is interesting to 
note that while some of the large companies employ the American Tables to 
figure the cost of normal risks and that they have formulated new tables 
which demand a higher premium for subnormal risks, no company in 
America has as yet prepared itself with tables requiring a minimum cost 
for supernormal risks. 

To quote Mr. George H. Whittle, first President of the Public Safety 
Commission of Chicago and Cook County, “Our public and private schools 
with more than a half million pupils, must be made the vehicles for in- 
structing young and old in the gospel of ‘Safety First,’ ‘Safety Always,’ 
and the conservation of human life and limb at every point from which 
the subject may be attacked, every child to become a teacher and a 
crusader.” 

When children are let loose from school the natural exuberance with 
which they grab their hats and rush to the streets homeward bound should 
not be quenched; but the number of accidents from trolley cars, automo- 
biles and vehicles directly in front of school houses makes it imperative 
that all school houses should face upon the less frequented side streets, 
never upon a street car line or upon streets that are made regular highways 
for vehicles. As far as possible, schools facing street car lines should be 
moved or abandoned, future school houses should be build in large squares 
or parks with sufficient space between the front door and the exit from the 
grounds to reduce somewhat the speed and exuberance of youthful sprinters 
in their break for home, The fact that two-thirds of the accidents to chil- 
dren occur in the middle of blocks instead of at the crossings where drivers 
of vehicles and cars are naturally alert for dangers, gives a line on the kind 
of instruction which teachers of public safety should follow. The rule not 
to run quickly across the street, to stop and look both ways, not to get on 
or off a car while it is in motion, to face forward always, to never run across 
in front of a car, to never “hitch’’ on cars, automobiles or trucks, or jump 
off in front of other vehicles, and to never make impulsive movements to 
confuse drivers of vehicles, are all excellent instructions in their way, but 
it is for the authorities to so arrange public affairs and to so conduct private 
corporations as to interfere as little as possible with the spontaneity and 
initiative of both children and adults. 

In 1912 there were in Chicago 1,491 run over or struck by street cars, 
of which 142 were fatal; 1,153 accidents getting on or off street cars, of which 
8 were fatal; 698 accidents were due to cars striking wagons, causing 14 
deaths; 395 persons fell or were thrown from cars, of which 16 were killed; 
145 accidents from colliding with other cars, of which 14 were fatal; 23 
persons were caught between cars, 10 of them being killed. 


To recite two not very usual accidents: a motorman was recently 
killed by being jammed between two cars standing ready to be switched 
into the barn on their final trip at 11:00 P. M. In the dark the motorman 
from the window of his cab had failed to place the trolley wheel upon the 
wire. He moved his lever, but the car did not start. He went out between 
the cars, grasped the rope and set it quickly upon the live wire. The 
starting lever not having been returned to neutral, permitted the car to 
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bound forward so forcibly that the young man with a dependent family 
was actually crushed to death within reach of the hand of the driver of the 
next car. 

The other case was of three workmen who were returning home at 
7:00 P. M., on Western avenue in a suburb, two walking ahead, the other 
inthe rear. A small sized automobile, with the two side lights, approached 
from the opposite direction, the driver taking his wife and three children 
for an evening ride. The vehicle was seen by the two men in front, 
who kept their course, there being plenty of room to pass, and though it 
was going at low speed, just as it approached the men the one in the rear 
quickly stepped to the middle of the road, was struck and although the 
car stopped in one-half its own length, the man was injured so severely that 
he died in the ambulance on the way to the hospital. 

These unforeseen and unexpected accidents are constantly occurring 
and must be carefully considered by all those interestedin human welfare 
and in the saving of life. In past years it may have been sufficient for 
teachers and publicists to dismiss such cases as unavoidable and irreme- 
diable, but the time has changed. It is clear that a lack of physical and 
mental alertness on the part of all concerned is evident in the two above 
accidents, as well as in thousands of others. 

As to the righteousness of the impulse to save human life, the following 
figures should be conclusive. During 1912 the number of violent deaths 
demanding Coroner’s inquests, listed according to age, were as follows: 

Babies under five years of age, 236; between five and ten years, 128; 
between ten and twenty, 257; between twenty and thirty, 747; between 
thirty and forty, 838; between forty and fifty, 744; between fifty and sixty, 
661; between sixty and seventy, 360; between seventy and eighty, 123; 
over eighty, 45; age not ascertained, 87. 

To conserve the needs and rights of traffic as well as of pedestrians, 
sub-sidewalks at the minimum distance under the street should be placed 
at the busiest crossings in the downtown district. To keep the streets 
as clear as possible of standing vehicles and thereby minimize the dangers 
in the loop, it has been suggested that new office buildings be constructed 
with basement and sub-basement garages, for the use of which a rental 
charge could be made to such occupants of the building as go to and from 
their offices in their own cars. 


The greatest obstacle with which the Coroner’s office, and in fact every 
department of the city and county, is obliged to contend in gathering 
figures and formulating comparative tables that will be of the highest 
value to the public at ‘arge, is the lack of an organized system of statistics 
in connection with the city, county and state. If the State of Illinois had 
a comprehensive department of statistics, systematically organized so that 
each city would report to the statistical bureau in the county in which it is 
located, each county to report within a specified time at the end of each 
year to the department at Springfield, all outlying towns in each county 
to be organized so as to accurately gather the records of births, marriages, 
deaths, accidents, etc., properly classified as to fatalities and violence, it 
would be a far simpler matter for our statisticians to gather their data, 
and once the tables and forms of reports were standardized by the state, 
the same blanks to be used in each county and city, the annual reports of 
each department and bureau could be compiled with an ease and com- 
prehensiveness and a reliability far exceeding what can be done under the 
present disorganized conditions. 

It is a matter of so great importance that the Coroner’s office should 
have the benefit of some such standardized and comprehensive statistical 
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system as above outlined that I have caused a state law to be drafted with ~ 
the view to securing the much needed facilities of such a department, not 
only for the county of Cook but for every other county and municipality 
in the state; for while this report contains many facts and tables which are 
bound to have the widest influence towards ameliorating present conditions, 
I am free to state that with a more complete system of gathering and 
formulating statistics in this county and throughout the state, the value 
of our annual reports can be increased many fold; for after all, we learn 
only by experience in this world, and as statistics are in reality the formu- 
lated experience of thousands, not only of those who live now but of those 
who have died for us in the past, it is of exceeding importance that all 
records throughout cities and states should be properly kept and system- 
atically classified. 

As the greatest obstacle that has confronted my office in formulating 
comparative tables has been the lack of an organized department of sta- 
tistics in this city, county and state, I take the liberty of suggesting the 
following draft of a law, which if passed would decrease our difficulties 
and multiply our efficiency many fold: 

“A Law, to provide for gathering records and: making systematic 
classifications of births, marriages, deaths, accidents, arrests, fires, and all 
other casualties, together with reports of all cases of lunacy and imbe- 
cility in each city and county in the state of Illinois; to enforce penalties 
for non-performance against those whose duty it is to gather the reports 
and see that they are properly recorded and classified; to establish bureaus 
of statistics in each county seat to receive the reports of all cities and towns 
in the county and forward same annually; the State Department to pro- 
vide ways and means for the support of the statistical department of the 
state and its city and county bureaus; to appoint a State Board of Sta- 
tistics and provide for a standardized system for gathering and formulating 
all records; to provide for the publication of annual reports by each city 
and county, and a general report by the State Department, etc. 


“WHEREAS, The gathering of reports of all matters relating to man’s 
welfare and formulating same into statistical tables may be called the 
bookkeeping of human society, and ‘ 

“WHEREAS, It is just as impossible to properly conduct human affairs 
without bookkeeping as it is to conduct the business of commonwealths 
and corporations without records, and 

“WHEREAS, The human race has learned everything it knows by ex- 
perience, and statistics is merely the classified experience of the past, and 


“WHEREAS, The casualties of Chicago and Cook County for I913 
in their order were 110,000 arrests, 30,000 accidents and fatalities, 23,400 
premature and postponable deaths for all causes, 10,000 fires, largely the 
result of carelessness and heedlessness, and 5,648 Coroner’s cases, all the 
above being susceptible to decrease by training in thoughtfulness, thorough- 
ness and foresight in schools and homes, and 

“WHEREAS, There will be no way of drawing accurate and reliable 
conclusions on which to found effective systems to lessen these casualties 
until a state law is passed establishing a comprehensive statistical de- 
partment with bureaus in every city and county, therefore be it 


“RESOLVED: 1. That a law be enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois establishing a Department of Statistics in each county 
and city, the county bureau to gather the records from the towns and 
cities within its border, of all births, marriages, deaths, accidents, arrests, 
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fires and catastrophes, including reports of all cases of lunacy and imbe- 
cility, these to be on blank forms supplied by the State Department at 
Springfield, from which the county and city bureaus shall derive their 
authority; 

‘2. This law shall provide that all incorporated cities in the state 
shall follow the methods of gathering and preparing records, including 
the forms to be employed that are prescribed by the State Department; 
that each city shall make its report to the county bureau of the county 
in which it is located, the county to report annually to the State Depart- 
ment at Springfield; 

‘“‘3, The maintenance of the State Department of Statistics, together 
with its city and county bureaus, to be provided for in the same way as 
other state departments.”’ 

A bill to establish such a department in this state should be drafted 
to secure the rigorous observance of its requirements by all those who are 
officially or semi-officially responsible for gathering and formulating these 
reports in the townships and those portions of counties lying outside of 
incorporated cities, in order that the State Department may be assured 
that its annual report will be based upon strictly accurate returns made 
by the duly authorized officials of each county, these officials to have 
police power to enable them to enforce the regulations provided in this 
bill, and see to it that the police whose duty it is to report arrests and 
accidents, the physicians who sign certificates of births, deaths, insanity, 
imbecility, etc., and the deputies and others who report Coroner’s cases, 
the officials who report fires, conflagrations, etc., as well as the county 
clerks who record marriages, shall attend to their duties in the form and 
manner prescribed. 

Another needed law of great importance which experience proves 
would save many lives that are now sacrificed, relates to the shape and 
form of bottles that are to be made receptacles or containers of poisons. 
A law making it obligatory for manufacturers, dealers, chemists, physi- 
cians, clerks, nurses, and every individual handling poisons to use only 
serrated or ‘‘porcupine’’ bottles, that may be distinguished in the dark 
as well as in the light, is absolutely necessary as a safeguard against acci- 
dental poisoning. I also recommend a law prescribing certain colors and 
irregular shapes for tablets containing poisons, so as to distinguish them, 
even in the dark, from non-poisonous tablets. By this means a large number 
of accidental poisonings from strychnine and bichloride of mercury tablets 
could be almost entirely averted. 

While asking for new laws and regulations that will assist in safeguard- 
ing human kind from accidental deaths, it is well for us to acknowledge 
that not all laws regulate, that frequently education plays a more im- 
portant part than legal enactments. For example, a law was passed pro- 
hibiting the sale of carbolic acid in a stronger than 33 I-3 per cent solution, 
with the idea that this would decrease suicide; but our records show that 
not only were suicides not decreased, but on the contrary carbolic acid 
poisoning has become the most popular form of suicide, leading all other 
poisons in a ratio of more than four to one. 

In New York a campaign has been waged against the carrying and 
sale of firearms, and official reports go to show that the state laws and city 
ordinances in relation to firearms have positively reduced accidental shoot- 
ings, suicides and homicides by a considerable percentage, the reasons 
given for the decrease being that these shootings are the result of impulse 
in many instances, and would not occur except for the suggestion of being 
in possession of a loaded pistol. 
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CORONER’S PHYSICIANS 


It is the duty of the physicians of the Coroner’s office to certify to 
the causes of death, examine into the history of all cases, make autopsies 
when necessary and furnish such evidence as to time, place and the con- 
tributing causes of death, as may be needful to secure just verdicts. 

In all cases of death in hospitals or otherwise in which no physician 
has been in attendance for more than twenty-four hours, some member 
of the medical staff of my office is expected to make an examination and 
report the cause of death, and the same services are rendered when violence 
is given as the contributing cause. 

In cases of uncertain homicide and suicide, or where the Health 
Department is in doubt, or where accident insurance is involved, or life 
insurance under the workman’s compensation act is in question, one of 
the medical staff of the Coroner’s office must be called upon. 

Among the many autopsies made are those of unknown bodies found 
in the lake, river, drainage canal, in sloughs, woods, vacant buildings, 
barns, lodging houses, hotels, public buildings, in hospitals, on the streets 
and in alleys. 

In cases of new born infants or very young children the Coroner’s 
physician must determine whether death was from natural causes, from 
willful neglect or by the hand of parents or confederates, or whether in 
case of drowning there are evidences of bruises or maltreatment. 

Among the various forms of death requiring investigation or post 
mortem examinations and the services of medical men, especially in cases 
where witnesses were not present, are shooting, drowning, stabbing, cutting 
throats, drinking poison, inhaling gas, strangulation, etc., all of which 
must be differentiated as suicide, homicide or accidental, to-wit: 

Shooting—Cases of self-inflicted wounds where more than one shot 
is fired in head or breast. 

Stabbing—Incised wounds, throat, wrists, or ankle cuts or numerous 

stabs in the chest with knife, razor or other instruments. 
: Drowning—The depth of water, conditions and circumstances—the 
absence of the water in lungs is not conclusive. Drowning may occur 
as the result of acute gastritis, heart disease, status lymphaticus, par- 
alysis, cramps, etc. 

Poison—Carbolic acid, bichloride of mercury, cyanide of potassium, 
morphine, opium, hydrochloride acid, arsenic, rat and roach powders, 
strychnine and coal tar products in headache powders. In many such 
cases suicide or homicide must be determined by circumstances. 

Asphyxiation—Illuminating gas, carbon monoxide from instantaneous 
heaters, gas stoves and plates, or strangulation by hanging and under 
varied circumstances which require it to be determined whether by self 
or others. 

Liability Cases—Was body dead before injuries were inflicted—exam- 
ination necessary to determine if position of body was such as to appear 
to have been mangled after life was extinct. 

Electrocution—Necessity of evidence to show actual contact or burns 
from wires. 

Delirium Tremens—Frequently complicated by fractures from fall- 
ing or other injuries which actually caused death, not strictly the result 
of alcoholism itself. 

Tetanus—Frequently complicated with wounds received becoming 
filled with street dirt, etc. 
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‘Among the modes of death where the presence of witnesses is of no 
value, but in which autopsies supply positive evidence are the following: 
Pneumonia, Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Septicaemia, Nephritis, Cancer, 
Internal Hemorrhage from rupture, ulceration of stomach or 
intestines, Apoplexy, Pregnancy, Intestinal Obstruction, Volvulus, Peri- 
tonitis, Appendicitis, Cirrhosis of the Liver, Alcoholism and various chronic 
disorders. 

There are a number of matters regarding the physicians who investi- 
gate the deaths reported to the Coroner’s office and make post mortem 
examinations, when necessary, that deserve brief mention. 


The Small Salaries—It is impossible to procure for the small salaries 
allowed men competent to make post mortem examinations who will 
devote all of their time to such work. Two of the four physicians have 
teaching positions in medical schools in branches which increase their 
efficiency for the work. They are well known pathologists; the other two 
devote some time to the practice of medicine. 


Territory Apportionment—One of the physicians is stationed at the 
Cook County Morgue and attends to all of the work there. With the three 
remaining the effort is made to restrict their work to certain regions; one 
to the north and northwest, one to the west district, and the fourth to the 
south part of the city and county. The large size of the county of Cook 
makes it necessary to frequently rearrange the work for a day because 
some one of the four is dispatched to some remote part of the county, 
such as Lemont or Chicago Heights. The lack of provision for the employ- 
ment of additional help for emergencies seriously interferes with the work 
of my office. If one of the physicians becomes ill for any length of time 
during seasons of the year when the number of deaths requiring investi- 
gations are numerous, it is impossible to keep up with the work. 


Inadequate Surroundings for Post-Mortem Examinations—The 
disadvantages under which many of the post-mortem examinations are 
made, the cold rooms, the lack of running water and of good light are not 
conductive to the best results. There is urgent need of a number of places 
suitably scattered about the county of Cook where the proper facilities 
and privacy may be had for such examinations. These could be arranged 
for very well in connection, with a number of precinct police stations, the 
police of certain precincts to be instructed to take all bodies of persons 
found dead, and bodies to be examined with special care, to such local 
morgues from surrounding districts. 


Reports of Post-Mortem Examinations—That all post-mortem 
examinations should be full and thorough ahd reported to my office, as 
typewritten statements dictated by the physician making the examination, 
requires no argument. It is an improvement which would be immediately 
appreciated by the many who consult the records of this office. By such 
records opportunities would be open to all to judge of the character of the 
examinations made, the information so frequently sought for in connec- 
tion with civil suits would be available, and it would be possible, from a 
study of such records, to supplement such a report as this with a report 
of scientific value to the medical profession generally. 


Court Work by Coroner’s Physicians—The assistance of my physi- 
cians in the work of the State’s Attorney in prosecuting crime is a part of 
their routine. The conditions obtaining in civil suits, such as suits for 
damages, for insurance, etc., are different, and I have taken the stand that 
fees for such services should not be accepted by them when the information 
and testimony they have to offer concerns their own work or the work | 
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of any of their colleagues; in short, when their services are sought in regard 
to a death investigated by this office. The filing of full typewritten 
statements of thorough post-mortem examinations with the other infor- 
mation secured at the inquests would do much to lessen the calls upon 
the physician for testimony in civil cases. Another remedy for this con- 
dition, and especially when the physicians are subpoenaed to court and 
required to testify as experts, would be to make ‘provisions for the auto- 
matic return to this office of an adequate fee for such service in a manner 
like that already in force for certified copies of testimony. 


THE COUNTY MORGUE 


While the total number of bodies handled at the morgue approxi- 
mates 500 per month or 6,000 per annum, the Coroner’s cases, including 
both inquests and -physicians’ certificates, are as follows: 


Inquests Certificates Total 

RO RMR Re nc Mg oe es Gates, PAGS Saks aide aad ee ee b2u 392 919 
EO Ste Ne AE aso, Aico sg Litho sc caoh vectons 647 443 1,090 
‘Total Goroner’sicases-at morgue for 1912-1913 255 oo ek ek cw esd wut wee 2,009 


The dilapidated and totally inadequate condition of the morgue 
located upon the grounds with the County Hospital has been the subject 
of a number of communications to the Board of County Commissioners. 
The fact that this is the only place in the county of Cook where bodies 
are regularly sent to await identification is in itself an argument for im- 
mediate steps to remedy the conditions. It is hoped ere long that some 
provision will be made for a new morgue, as this house of death is so grue- 
some, so repulsive, as to needlessly multiply the horror of those who go 
there to identify the marbled faces of friends and relatives—the victims 
of sudden or violent deaths. 

We Make Our Cemeteries Beautiful. Why should we not employ 
the same humanitarian instinct in relation to the morgue and liberate 
this temporary resting place of some 6,000 per annum, from the appearance 
of an abandoned dumping ground for debased and friendless dead? 

Hundreds of mourners, weeping bitter tears, come to this place aghast, 
shocked at the surroundings, and after telling the keepers their tale of 
sorrow hurry away to arrange for immediate removal of their dear departed. 

Mothers whose husband, son or daughter left home a few hours before, 
full of life, come wildly lamenting, hoping against hope, and find their 
loved ones housed in a dark, unkempt chamber of horrors. 

Why cannot our morgue be placed on a par with our cemeteries? 


A WHISTLE FOR THE BLIND 


During my administration a number of those who have been fatally 
knocked down or run over by cars and vehicles have been blind. Of course, ~ 
all the calculations made by drivers, motormen, engineers, etc., are on the 
supposition that pedestrians can both see and hear, and they naturally 
expect them to act in the interest of their personal safety in response to 
the notification of their senses. 

It has been suggested that an ordinance be passed supplying blind 
people with a certain kind of whistle, and further obliging all those who 
have charge of cars or vehicles to obey the sound of those whistles by 
stopping or giving the right of way to these persons until they have passed 
to places of safety, 
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CORONER’S CASES 


The total number of Coroner’s cases during the past two years was 
10,922, or an annual average of 5,461. Compared with the year 1911 there 
is a slight decrease in the number of coroner’s cases in 1912 and an increase 
of 3.56 per cent for 1913. Of the 10,922 deaths investigated by this office . 
during the two years covered by this report, 4,779, or an average of 2,389.5 
per year, are classed as forms of disease; 2,442, or an average per year of 
1,221, were classed as miscellaneous accidents; 1,126, or an annual average 
of 563, were suicides; 470, or an average of 235 per annum, were homicides; 
1,463, or a yearly average of 732.5, were accidents of the street, involving 
horse vehicles, automobiles, street cars and steam railways; and 489, oran 
average for each year of 244.5, were classed as industrial accidents. 

The following table shows that of the total number of coroner’s cases 
during this period, an average for each year of 43.74 per cent were from 
forms of disease; 22.22 per cent from miscellaneous accidents; 10.32 per 
cent committed suicide; 4.4 per cent were homicides; 2.13 per cent were 
automobile accidents; 6.28 per cent were railroad accidents; 3.44 per cent 
were street railway accidents; 4.46 per cent were industrial accidents. 


Table No. 6 

1912 1913 
Total Number of Coroner's; Casess uit ee ae eee 5,274 5,648 
Per Cent of Increase or Decrease over 1911..................- a3.3 3.56 
Forms ‘of ‘Diseasesret.. 0c eee cs Ee ed ee ee 2,336 2,443 
Per: Cent ot Totale so ec cee eee ere eet nT ee ee 4.29 3.20 
Miscellaneous Accidente: oot oe ce ee een erent at ee 1,118 1,324 
Per: Cent of ‘Total o.ck 4 eee ee ee eee 1.00 3.44 
SUlLCIUOR. hsae sneaks ies ol sch akioe reste a ee es Se ee 554 Die 
Per Cent of Totals. c 2c ae or ee, See oe ee ee ete ea 1020 10r1S 
Homicides. 302s Ose Bee PR ae ee re ee 237 Dae 
Per.Cent of: Total, 23,3. hos 6 ee i eee eee 455 A413 
Abortion: shat See as ear OR eae nee ee a ee oe 74 100 
Per'Cent of Total os toes or ae eee 1.4 8 
Automobiles: ieee oa ee ee eee 98 136 
Per Gent offTotal er. --ae nec Sane a ne gene, 1.86 2 4 
Railroad.tsc-o istics Acs ie ee es nee ie Ee 326 360 
Per: Gent of /Totalin. nc) aoc oer ee ee ee 6.18 6.38 
Streets Railway rit Tg orev oe eee eR a ne Ween ae ee 209 165 
Per Cent sof Alotal 3.2478 . Fae ee See 3.96 2.92 
Horsevand Horse Vehicles 9¢.-2..2 oe see een ee eee 89 80 
Per’ Cent ot sl otalane ican coro kN ae coher ee eee 1.69 1.42 
Industridl oS eo ee a ee eee Aa | 238 
Per; Centiof. Total: & 4 eoniiod., 2 eo. eee eee 4.75 4.22 


a—Decrease. 
b—Increase. 


In the above table it is inevitable that to a very small degree reckon- 
ing of the same cases be made under different headings; for example, there 
are a few ‘“‘Horse and Horse Vehicle Accidents”’ that also come properly 
under the head of ‘‘Industrial Accidents,’’ etc. This duplication of record 
amounts to about 3 per cent of the total, and is unavoidable in connection 
with the present classifications. 

4.79 per cent of the total number of decedents were under 5 years 
of age; 11.57 per cent were under 20 years; 49.33 per cent were between 
20 and 40 years; 14.77 per cent were between 4o and 50; 23.24 per cent 
ieee 50 years of age; 60.52 per cent were male; 39.48 per cent were 

emale. 

It has always been my aim when holding inquests to remove as many 
gruesome features in connection with the same as is consistent with duty. 
I have endeavored in every possible way to spare the feelings of the family 
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and friends of the deceased, but have not permitted delicacy to halt the 
course of official duty, having throughout held all inquests in a careful, 
conscientious and impartial manner so that the best results might be 
obtained and remedies for evils and abuses discovered. 

The total number of deaths classed as accidental during the past 
two years was 4,373, or an average of 2,186.5 per annum. In Ig12 there 
were 2,073 deaths due to accidental causes, and in I913 2,300. In Ig12 
81.13 out of every 100,000 population were killed accidentally; in 1913 
87.72 out of every 100,000. . 


HOMICIDES 


Homicide in Chicago is still on the increase. This office in the past 
two years held inquests on 470 cases, an average of 235 per.year. There 
was an increase of 16 homicides in 1912 over the total for I911, and an 
increase of I2 in 1913. It is not the duty of this office to do more than 
make a primary investigation of the cause of homicide, but the gravity 
of the situation calls for an intelligent study of this subject. The following 
comparison shows that this form of death can be controlled. In 1911 
there occurred 221 homicides in my jurisdiction, while in London, with 
a population three times as great, there were but 33. If Chicago had the 
population of London, to maintain its percentage of homicides we would 
have had in 1911 a record of 663 as against 33 in London. The figures 
are so striking that merely stating them in this report should arouse public 
ese to the degree that a remedy would be found to decrease this great 
evil. 


ABORTION 


During my tenure of office professional abortionists have been sent 
to prison for long terms, establishing the principle in the county that 
criminals of this class can and will be punished. Like suicide, much of the 
tendency toward committing this act lies deeply rooted in the social and 
economic fabric of society, and it is clear to the student of sociology that 
an effective remedy for this evil will not be reached except by means which 
also remedy other evils that are related to it. Outside of the vicious class 
known as professional abortionists, a careful study of this act discloses 
the fact that those who commit it are frequently victims rather than cul- 
prits, that they are more sinned against than sinning. The 174 deaths 
during the last two years that can be traced to this cause is no doubt 
but a small percentage of the fatalities that actually occur, so difficult 
is it to obtain accurate information in relation to this matter. 


SPEED MANIA AND AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


While the deaths from automobile accidents were 98 in I912 and 
136 in 1913, truly a large increase, a careful analysis into traffic conditions 
in this county and a comparison between horse vehicle and power vehicle 
accidents and fatalities during the past two years discloses certain truths 
which cannot be denied. In order to present a vivid and accurate picture 
of the situation in regard to automobile accidents in Cook County, I 
instructed my statistician to make a most searching inquiry into the police 
records of automobile accidents, the number of horse vehicles and power 
vehicles in Chicago, the average daily mileage of each, the total mileage 
per day of horse drawn and power vehicles and the number of accidents 
of each per 5,000,000 miles of travel, with the following results: 
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Table No. 7 


ACCIDENTS OF THE STREET. 
In Chicago and Cook County. 


1910 : 
SP UEBLTODE THILWAYAACCICOILS Soc, cca ¢ o cate tad ser he Cae nro ee of which 175 were fatal 
1,596 horse and horse vehicle accidents ..................0005- s . 67 2 : 
DOMPAIEOINO DIC ACCIGEN tSt, iid Orns hice pn ne ae ee ee “ ED te - 
1911 
3,664 street railway accidents ................... tne hoe eee = S161 “4 ‘ 
1,561 horse and horse vehicle accidents ....................05- x . 75 = i 
AT SEAULOIMG DIG ACCICENESTS 6.00.6 68 os eee tale ote, woh arees ns ts a Lo SOM RS . My 
1912 
4,106 atreet-railway- accidents ©... <f.. 6 <4. ook o oe awe ees uws Urea e209 . M 
1,507 horse and horse vehicle accidents .................00000- tae eerdd ee 
I GOs artLomobile;ACclaCntsicca shi caced oe ouseolces due ese olin ahead wh oes x ~#'98 = 
1913 
AGE BLTCet Tall waAveaCClaCnts fea uaiiien oe tails eae aitte Ok Rise Gi Se ie LGo a" ae 
LoSesporse and horse vehicle accidents .. 3)... 6. os sce be es g ‘3 44 - : 
2 Oe AULOMOOLIG*ACCIOCDUS seicchpccene) ie ces oe ark ee ee Me SE “3 ae a6 s A 


The following comparative tabulation is self-explanatory: 


Coroner’s Cases. 
1910 1911 1912 1913 


Orne ny GliiCles amuse cects cre naib tok, ites ene ach saemsnes® Aphis Ca 75 49 44 

PAI COTO DLIES etter en te Ok. er. eee 8 iy Sea oe oy (As 98 136 
Accidents Reported to the Police Department. 

ITOEREAVENICIOS ET. Shera Sore ich eee ee ede eae a oss 1,695 1,561 1,507 1,383 

PAVICOTHODLIOS cet eel rhe Te eerie lone cis oe tia ee cues 998 ayers 1,604 2,029 


From these figures it is seen that the rapid increase in the number 
of automobiles in use during the past four years and the corresponding 
decrease in the number of horse vehicles is definitely shown, not only in 
the decrease of horse vehicle accidents and fatalities, but in the increase 
of automobile accidents, as the above comparison of four years clearly 
demonstrates. 


On February 1oth, 1914, the number of passenger and freight vehicles 
ae classes, licensed and unlicensed, on the streets of Chicago were as 
ollows: 


Horse vehicles........... 65,118 Power-venicles =) icc,.686..0 2 37,406 


The average daily mileage of all the passenger and freight vehicles 
used on the streets of Chicago is as follows: 


~ Horse vehicles........... 12 miles Power'vehicles....5.s:2 4... - 42 miles 
Total Daily Mileage in Chicago 
Horse vehicles....... 781,416 miles Power vehicles........ 1,571,052 miles 
Average Number of Accidents per Day for Four Years. 
Horse‘vehicles® ... 3.) 25 Yen. s . 4.15 Power vehicles). 24. uusst o teisnc 3.96 
Number of Accidents to Each Five Million Miles. 
Horse vehicles fa. ede, as 26.55 IPOwer Vehicles uanses stele cree 12.6 


It is clear that comparisons made as to the danger between horse 
vehicles and power vehicles must be estimated on efficiency, and as the 
number of miles traveled is the only rational basis on which to figure, this 
statement covering four years is as close as can be calculated at this time 
without securing the average number of vehicles in use throughout the 
entire period, a detail, by the way, which would make but little difference 
in the general results obtained. 
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A reference to numerical table No. 55, giving the principal causes 
of death in their order, will show that automobile accidents occupy tenth 
place in both 1912 and 1913, and this in connection with the fact that there 
are but 12.6 accidents to every 5,000,000 miles of travel as against 26.55 
accidents to every 5,000,000 miles that horse vehicles travel, should aid 
the public in drawing their conclusions on a more accurate basis than has 
been the custom in the past. 

While improperly controlled and in the hands of incompetent, care- 
less or inebriated persons, the automobile is one of the most dangerous 
devices that human ingenuity has contrived, it is well to remember that 
under proper conditions it is one of the most useful inventions, one of the 
greatest mechanical servants ever contrived for the use of man, and it is 
for the people themselves through laws, regulation and education to so 
safeguard its use as to secure its highest benefits with the least possible 
expense to life and limb. 

In the campaigns of education that have been made in various fields 
to reduce the number of accidents and fatalities it is invariably found 
that the first requisite is to catalogue the several principal ways in which 
accidents take place, and it is in line with this general plan that we are 
giving below the figures in relation to the automobile fatalities in the city, 
in the country and in parks by passenger cars and trucks, and following 
will be found thirteen different ways in which automobile fatalities occurred 
in 1912 and sixteen in 1913, which will form most interesting reading for 
a who are either learning or teaching the avoidance of automobile 
accidents: 


Table No. 8 
AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES FOR 1912 AND 1913. 

1912 1913 

Inithe ‘City recon 6. eee ee ee So Kies hee eae 95 113 
In the: Country ssi ie ste ets aes ae eat vee ee ee 2 18 
Tn. Parks 0 si6s tr oo tn ek Fe ee eee 1 5 
fs) ok eer er ek ee Ie A oe SRL sR Ob Sl ee Ct Wo NOU eh od 98 136 
Passenger (Car xi.fi 0%. okie, TRE Ae i Ee ee Ee ene (hs: 106 
Truely 5 eo eter acs Tne ane ee A ec ets ne ee 23 30 
Totals co.eec ox 8 ata Pee eo OL ean ae ee ee 98 136 


Principal Kinds of Accidents: i‘ 

Struck and knockedidown 7) ] ce ee ee ee 30 

Struck:.and run‘over%. So 9 ee Oe ee ene 44 40 
Struck and ‘dragved a,c. 5 = scree he eer ee eae esta 1 

Collision with7auto or truckwsa-) ae eer ee ee 1 

Collision with wagons... ssa0 eee ee ee 4 

Collision’ with: train 2) 2. fae nee ee ee eer 
Collision: with:street carts, Sad ue en ee 
Collision with horses Wiccan ie et aera eee ee ear tee 
Collision .with bugry’or cabs ce ee ee ee 
Collision with motorcycleeee ater ee en eee 
Collision*with bicycle i 4s fo ne ee ee ee eee 
Collision: with bridge post; etcmen: oie ree 6 eee eee eee 
aliets (thot -aeney 5k POONER ME, Oe ET ERIN TLS Shen eae TRA SS cold Go He! 
Hitching’ 75252 oc ee eters ee a Le ee 
Cranking car eens eae o ein cee tc 8 a ee 
Auto /turning OVer ced «coe ee OEE he Se Oe ee eee 
Auto. running down embankment. se. shee mttaer rere 
AUtO-TUNNING into river ies... wee eae eee eee ee tiene 4 
Fell 'fromautomobiles:s «cto ok done ee oe re ie eee : 


- ob hw. - 
Fee See 


| 
o) 
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= 
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1912 1913 
Contributing Causes: 
LEA TANS, “Oa And, UAC NE AR pak ee ES pag Rat eI Re ete ae Pe a AL 42 44 
ATER BTLOANROISCITLVOL Moan. cche otra lel ok eet eel wom atlo a wee 21 24 
Inexperienced ATT V CLEA hoe et oR eS oleae eee NT a eee 1 7 
A PLV OMA TICOXICH UCU arts wee Oho A eee. Ne a ces Le eee eS ae 
MM ee aS Mare Ns rl et Ape eee A on oe Seka wee ke 6 2: 
Pe AEOLORSIIOSS ELD COTA LN gato e ae ees tlh ov cere On am Pia Ae ec eds aes 2 
MIRO ClatANnCine ION AIS ete ans ne ot Sick zt eerie acy eee iol Pen ad ue a. 1 
(arclecsness1O11G CCGASEE<: Mana chh. iss Mths ic eiecs oe Mic Slt Mito nso teg Dumeaad ot 4 11 
iS TOsSINP Ered Clevo DIOCK.. secs ee ete ee een ee. bites ens 9 18 
IN OCCARECEINTOXICAGER atte Sheahan ewan Pa hats atte ones 1 AgA°A 
Wontusian, OMLaeCCCAseG: eran oe ree eI oe Rett he os eae LA 3 
IMMITI FSU MAETON GOs BUCO se feces OM ec ere PRS sicac tated ew cooaieia that everett 2 2 
IUNOCU TON aArOUID LON UOLMAULOL = ten eye chee cen a ne es 2 a 
asst rOMmDGHING \CALes aster ds oe eee vce ti desine wleailes 1 
Bkatinprinestrecg ann dc teyc et nee ee ea oe ae, cheer SA 1 
Lebel stintas cow: shy nee eyt eee kr meee. he cen cates enema pet AM awe A gt 8 eee ke a 2 
ND GLGO ty Gist CO a ee ce ar eA Oe econ hee Chaat EE eae, ot eo oeee tee 2 
Sh veyeiie Fey S sie eon ea ee ee ea Se eae Cn A, RDN es a ie 1 
SUPE MTL CONGLLLOUS Hird ctrrn tials cncieicae hairs tn ween oeciornres satis 10 13 
A ESAAILS © 3 rage ASS Spe 6 «baie ao Sena iin Re a a 98 136 


Traffic, passenger and freight, must necessarily have its rights in the 
streets and highways and pedestrians must also have their rights, and the 
result of the great campaign of the Safety Commission in the Chicago 
public schools has proven that education in both mental and physical 
efficiency is the only remedy, both for the prevention of carelessness on 
the part of drivers of vehicles and of pedestrians who use the same streets. 
At the mercy of speed maniacs our highways of travel would become 
more perilous than a battle field, but when the people as a whole are aroused 
the situation which has prevailed for weeks, months and years will be care- 
fully considered and remedied, so that our county and city may have all 
the benefits of carrying passengers and freight through the streets with 
power vehicles, with the sacrifice of life and limb much less than formerly 
caused by horse vehicles alone. 

If those who merely take the round figures in connection with auto- 
mobile accidents, viz.: 16 deaths in 1907, 18 in 1908, 28 in 1909, 52 in 1910, 
75 in I9II, 98 in 1912 and 136 in 1913, would also consider the vast mileage 
being made by these freight and passenger vehicles, together with the 
decrease in horse vehicles and the corresponding increase in the number 
of power vehicles, they would get a true idea of the real facts and relation- 
ships involved. 

To safeguard all concerned, the final solution of the automobile situ- 
ation in all cities must rest upon the competency and efficiency of the 
drivers, and this problem will no doubt be gradually worked out more or 
less in some way as the problem relating to locomotive engineers, who after 
having been trained in the shops as firemen and proven themselves com- 
petent, are granted a license and given charge of anengine. At the present 
time in Chicago only hired chauffeurs are required to have licenses, whereas 
owners of automobiles, their sons, daughters and relatives are permitted 
to drive their cars at liberty through the streets without licenses, without 
training or examination as to competency, notwithstanding the fact that 
there are a dozen automobile training schools in Chicago, certificates of 
graduation from which, including competency as to sight, hearing, nervous 
organization, etc., should be sufficient basis on which to grant a license, 
and lacking such ‘certificate, should be a basis for denying or revoking a 
icense. 

Not until the commonwealth takes control of this matter as to who 
are competent to drive power cars on the streets and highways, with full 
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power to revoke licenses, will automobile accidents and fatalities be 
reduced to the minimum. 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS 


At the time the quadrennial report for 1908-1911 was printed I felt 
that we were to be congratulated on the marked decrease in elevator fatal- 
ities. The record for 1912 and 1913 permits of no complacency in this 
matter. In 1912, forty-four fatal elevator accidents occurred and in 1913, 
forty lives were sacrificed. This record must impress upon every one the 
great necessity, not only for safety ordinances but for officials who will 
perform their duty rigidly and conscientiously in enforcing these ordin- 
ances. We must remember that against this official carelessness and negli- 
gence stands human lifé itself. Public opinion, in the face of the above 
facts, should bring such pressure upon every one involved that 1914 will 
show material improvement. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 


During the past two years 686 persons were killed by steam railways, 
being an average of 343 per year. The number killed per 100,000 in 1912 
showed a decrease of .5 per cent from 1911. During I9I1, 13.4 persons 
out of every 100,000 population were killed. In 1912 the number killed 
per 100,000 had decreased to 12.7. Nineteen hundred and thirteen, how- 
ever, shows a slight increase over I911, the number per 100,000 being 13.8, 
or an increase of .29 per cent. With proper activities in the further aboli- 
tion of grade crossings and a willingness on the part of railroad officials 
to adopt the recommendations of this office for the prevention of similar 
accidents, such as erection of safety gates, the fencing of their right of way 
and the placing of flagmen and electric bells at highway crossings, together 
with proper safety regulations and appliances in shops and yards, we may 
reasonably hope that 1914 will show an appreciable decrease in human 
sacrifice. The fact remains, however, that the general public is not alive 
to the great danger of crossing railroad tracks at places other than at the 
highway crossings. Statistics of this office prove that in the past two years 
eighty-four per cent of those killed by steam railways met their death at 
places along the right of way other than at highway crossings. Inasmuch 
as.forty-three per cent of those killed during the above period were pass- 
engers and employes, it is evident that the majority of the remaining 
fifty-seven per cent were trespassers on the railroad right of way, and came 
to grief owing to lack of care for their own safety. 


STREET CAR ACCIDENTS 


During the past two years 374 persons were killed by street railways, 
or an average of 187 per year: The number killed in 1912 was 209 as against 
I6I in I91I, and 165 in 1913. The record for 1912 therefore shows an in- 
crease Over IQII of 29.19 per cent; 1913 shows increase over 1911 of 2.48 
per cent. 

Considering the earnest activities of the street railway companies in 
the line of public safety and the fact that their educational propaganda 
has certainly had an effect in lessening street car catastrophes, an explan- 
ation seems necessary, and it is this: That there were 25 per cent more 
street cars in use in 1913 than in I911, while the number of fares has in- 
creased 36 per cent. It is much to the credit of the street railway com- 
panies for having brought the record down from 209 in 1912 to 165 in 1913, 
in the face of the enormous increase in traffic. 
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Six and four-tenths persons in every 100,000 population were killed 
by street cars in I9II; in 1912 8.2 persons in every 100,000, and in 1913 
6.3 out of every 100,000. 

While the street railway companies during the past two years have 
done much toward educating the people on their personal safety, and taken 
proper precaution for the prevention of accidents, still the fact remains 
that a large proportion of the fatal accidents belong to the order of pre- 
ventable casualties. They could and would have been avoided if the trac- 
tion companies had provided proper facilities for transportation; 7.49 per 
cent of the deaths during the last two years, due to falling off cars and 
2.94 per cent killed in alighting or boarding cars are directly traceable to 
over-crowding. The accidents resulting from street cars hitting wagons 
forms 8 per cent of the biennial total as against 12 per cent of the quad- 
rennial total for the period ending November, IgII. 

Convincing evidence is often presented at inquests that motormen 
do not operate their cars skillfully. They start them too quickly or stop 
them too suddenly. But evidence equally convincing is furnished that 
the patrons of street cars often take great risks in boarding or leaving 
moving cars. Constant attention to safeguards by the management, by 
conductors and motormen and by passengers and pedestrians is the means 
by which the casualty list can be kept down. 


ELEVATED RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


Seventeen in I912, 18 in I913. 

Considering the increased traffic of the elevated railways, the fact 
that the accident fatalities have been cut down to an average of 17.5 per 
annum in 1912 and 1913, as compared with the average of 20 per annum 
for the four years previous, is great credit to the Safety First activities 
and educational campaign conducted by the elevated railroads in Chicago. 
As before, the majority of the accidents listed occurred at points where 
the trains left the elevated structure to run on the surface on the outskirts 
of the city. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The number of victims from industrial accidents during 1912 and 
1913 was 251 and 238 respectively. During the course of my adminis- 
tration of the office of coroner, I have observed that a very large percentage 
of the families and dependents of decedents are left in a practically des- 
titute condition. Those killed in shops, factories, elevators and in other 
vocations are generally men of family who make up our industrial army. 
Statistics of the past two years show that fifty-two per cent of those killed 
in industry are between 20 and 4o years of age. A certain number of 
accidents are inseparable from industry. If all the cunning and sympathy 
of our race were exhausted in the attempt, the slaughter could not be 
entirely stopped. It can be greatly reduced, however, by safety appliances 
and by throwing a financial responsibility upon the proprietors. It is 
only elemental justice that those who are 1injured in the industrial battle 
should be cared for by the society which they serve, and that the families 
of those slain should be compensated for the loss of their breadwinners. 
Our state has recognized this duty by establishing a system of industrial 
insurance to compensate the victims for the loss of life and limb. Our 
civilization has gained the advantage of the toil of these men, and having 
done so, it is but just that we bear a part of the cost. 
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ASPHYXIATION 


Three hundred and ninety-four deaths occurred from accidental 
asphyxiation during the past two years, an average of 197 per year, which 
is an increase of 11.93 per cent over the average for the previous four 
years, ending November, 1911. This shows an alarming increase in the 
number of deaths from this cause, due to defective gas pipes and fixtures 
It is not yet the duty of any one in Cook County to inspect gas fixtures 
in private houses. I believe it advisable that our city government make 
provision for a sufficient number of inspectors who shall be attached to 
the city gas inspector’s office, to make regular examinations, or, failing 
this, place this duty upon the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. 


DROWNING 


During the past two years there occurred 301 cases of drowning. This 
is an average of 150.5 per year. As the summer approaches, I trust the 
police authorities will take proper steps toward safeguarding the bathing 
beaches and enforcing the municipal code relating to the fencing of clay 
holes. 


TETANUS 


During the past two years verdicts of death of eighty persons from 
tetanus were returned by coroner’s juries, or an average of 40 per year. 
From time to time my attention has been called to deaths from tetanus 
or lockjaw, and the desirability of preventing the development of this 
disease by the use of anti-tetanus serum. In many instances this remedy 
has not been employed until the disease is well developed. As I am 
assured that the anti-tetanus serum is not only harmless but highly effi- 
cacious when given in time, I have urged upon physicians generally that 
this remedy be kept on hand and used as a preventive of lockjaw, to the 
end that the records of this office contain a lesser number of deaths from 
this preventable disease. 


SUICIDE 


Nineteen hundred and thirteen has broken all previous records for 
the number of suicides in Cook County, even as 1912 surpassed every 
record up to that year. Five hundred and seventy-two in 1913 is an in- 
crease of 13.19 per cent over I9QII, and 554 in I9I2 is an increase of 5.93 
per cent over the previous year. It surely is high time that the subject 
of suicide is intelligently studied and a kind of education set in motion 
that will not only change the economic conditions under which self-des- 
truction is seen to increase, but that will implant a mental attitude from 
childhood up that will act as the highest form of prevention. No doubt 
the suicide committee of the Public Safety Commission will give this . 
matter the most serious attention during the coming year. 


FIREARMS 


An examination of the statistics of suicides and homicides for 1912 
and 1913 shows that an average of 28.95 per cent of suicides and 62.74 per 
cent of homicides were caused by firearms, and the applause of the entire 
people is due to the humanitarian movements directed not only toward 
the enforcement of laws relative to carrying concealed weapons, but toward 
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the abolition of the manufacture and sale of these dangerous and useless 
implements of death. Itisa false education to pretend that safety is found 
for those who carry or own firearms for protection, as our records show 
that deaths from burglars and outlaws have frequently occurred to those 
who have attempted to protect themselves with a gun. Though para- 
doxical, statistics bear out the assertion that the greatest safety is to those 
who go unarmed. 

Great public interest has been aroused and safety movements have 
sprung into existence largely on account of the increase in automobile 
fatalities. Sound thinking on any subject demands that it should be 
considered in its due order and proportion in relation to other matters. 
The following table is presented so that firearm and automobile fatalities 


may be compared at a glance: 
1910 1911 1912 1913 


Automobile‘fatalities .47-7.;...69.oan ee meme arene ore 52 75 98 136 
Firearm fatalities y.)..- sete cae Creer eae 267 290 339 328 

The automobile is an instrument of utility and peace, whereas fire- 
arms are primarily instruments of destruction, and the large increase in 
fatalities of this class in 1912 and 1913 over the previous years is unwar- 
ranted and reprehensible in the extreme. 

The following table of firearm accidents, homicides and suicides for 
the past four years indicates the general divisions under which these fatal- 
ities occurred and the probable line of action through the means of educa- 
tion and legislation which must be employed to lower this rate. Does it 
not seem to indicate that a general all-around education is necessary in 
the schools, homes and through the press in the matter of thoughtfulness, 
carefulness and precision in the doing of things? 


Table No. 9 
COMPARISON OF CLASSIFIED FIREARM FATALITIES FOR FOUR YEARS. 
Accidental Homicides Suicides Total 
19106 8. a RR ee ree 14 128 AAR 267 
RODD ies eee aie at aa ce ree ee 17 135 138 290 
OILS Mh BAM ame aes ty hele IE Rk iy ie RE et met BE 2, 155 162 339 
1913 25 eee ae en A eee 24 140 164 328 


The table that follows has been devised to show a comparison of the 
firearm and automobile accidents and fatalities in Cook County during 
1913, the first column being estimated, while the fatalities in the last 
column are exact figures taken from the records of my office: 


240 accidentally shot by self or others ................-.2500. of which 24 were fatal 
612-attempted. homicide by. shooting «0... oct) eee a ene * «140 eee 
285 atbempted suICLde™DY SOOO tITig =: sarees fi ree ener eee s 4. 164.2) Sie 
1,140 total firearmycasual: tiesitin k,n meee: eran eae tee ae ‘ f. O20 aes 
vs. 
2,346 automobileé’ace;dents. occ ase en er enn) ee ee ee i S.-A36) ee 


The value of presenting the above table showing the near-fatalities 

as well as the fatalities under each heading is manifest; for instance, while 
but 24 were fatally shot by accident in 1913, 240, or ten times as many, 
were shot and escaped death by good luck, the bullet having merely hap- 
pened to have struck a part that was not vital; but the student of preven- 
tion will prefer to take the 240 that might have been fatal, rather than the 
24 that were, as his basis for procedure. Again, while the number of hom- 
icides was 140, it is seen that the number who attempted to kill and failed 
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were 612, and the same argument applies here. While the total number 
of suicides for 1913 was 572, of which those by shooting were 164, it is 
seen that almost twice this number, viz., 285, attempted suicide by shoot- 
ing and were unsuccessful, and again the above argument applies. 

Bearing in mind that the gun is primarily an instrument of destruc- 
tion and that the automobile is primarily an instrument of utility, it is 
not surprising that the former has a record of but 1,140 as against 2,346 
total automobile accidents in the year, and yet firearm fatalities stand 
328 to 136 automobile, for the reason that the motive of destruction is not 
present in the latter. 


The above figures show that our rational citizens, while not decreas- 
ing one iota in their zeal to bring automobile fatalities below 136 per annum, 
should multiply their determination to stamp out the 328 firearm fatalities 
per annum in the ratio that these figures show to each other. 


Among the experts who have carefully studied firearm fatalities, 
including methods of prevention, is George P. Le Brun, author of the 
“Sullivan Pistol Law,” and for sixteen years connected with the Coroner’s 
office in New York City. Mr. Le Brun says that nearly all the firearm 
accidents and more than half the murders and suicides by shooting can be 
prevented by a stringent law prohibiting the sale and carrying of guns. 
He proves by statistics that suicides by shooting are very frequently sug- 
gested by the mere possession of a weapon, that many murders are due to 
the presence of a gun in the possession of the killer; that revolvers are of 
small value to citizens as protection against burglary, and that in most 
cases of murder by burglars the victims would have remained alive if they 
had been unarmed. 


The records for both homicides and suicides by shocting indicate 

that the actual pulling of the trigger has been the result of a temporary 
nervousness and high state of excitement, and that as a rule they do not 
intend to kill the victim, but merely to scare him, the firing of the gun 
and the killing being frequently as unexpected to the slayer as to the one 
who is shot. 


The carrying of weapons is not a safeguard but a constant menace, 
as statistics plentifully show, a danger not only to the bad citizen but to 
the good one, and laws rigidly enforced that will prevent the sale and the 
carrying of weapons excepting by such officials as are especially trained 
and qualified to use them will, as shown in the state of New York, decrease 
fatalities from this cause at least fifty per cent. 


ELECTROCUTION 


Electrical work has contributed its share of coroner’s cases during 
the past two years, as the following tabulations will show. While as a rule 
men employed in this work are experienced in their profession and are 
fully aware of the conditions under which live wires are dangerous, it is 
seen that many of them grow careless and fail to adjust their safety belts 
when working in dangerous places, and will even leave off their rubber 
gloves and boots that are provided for the purpose. Formerly a large 
number of those who were electrocuted while at work were new employes 
who had not become conversant with the hazard of the electrical profes- 
sion, but it having been fully demonstrated that it is a form of criminal 
carelessness to set new men at work adjusting belts and climbing poles 
in the vicinity of live wires, fatality among inexperienced employes has 
greatly decreased. 
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Lineman Working without Safety Feet, Contrary to Instructions. 
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The Result, 
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Table No. 10 


ELECTROCUTION FATALITIES. : 
1912 1913 


Contact directly with live wire (employes).................-..05. 6 18 
Contact directly with live wire (children and others)............... = 
Handling chain, belt, wire, etc., that came in contact with live wire 
(employes) 5:50 So yos bok eee aka © oc ee ee ee 10 4 
Contactiwith third raili(employe) —.. ee ee ee eee oe 2 
Using electrical vibrator while taking bath....................... Naame 1 
Total. ee res css Rie cee es 0 ee oe eee 16 33 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


This department was installed during the first year of my adminis- 
tration, and has been improved annually ever since, until now it may be 
said that the records and tabulations of this office are unexcelled by any 
government department or bureau in the country. 

This is an age of statistics. The development of statistical science 
during the past few years has a deep meaning in relation to all the affairs 
of life and thought, and this meaning, expressed in concise terms, is the 
refusal of thinking people to continue their dependence upon tradition, 
estimates or guesswork when facts and figures are to be had which are 
capable of being formulated into statistical tables that carry a world of 
information. 

A guess or an impression as a rule amounts to nothing more than 
the experience of the one person who so indulges himself, whereas statis- 
tical tables and classifications involve the experiences of thousands, uncol- 
ored by the personal equation; and the classifications of my office and the 
lessons taught involve all of the people in Cook County who have come to 
sudden and violent deaths, and the ways in which these deaths have oc- 
curred are so classified that they may be employed for guidance as an aid 
to avoiding similar catastrophes in the future. 

In the past statistical records of public departments or bureaus have 
been designed primarily as a convenience to the bureau itself; whatever 
tables or classifications have been made, instead of being arranged for the 
purpose of guidance to the general public, have been more as a convenience 
to the clerical force or a record of interest to the bureau or its administrator. 
A perusal of this report indicates a complete change from the bureaucratic 
motive, the entire stress of the within tables and classifications being to 
serve all the people as guidance in avoiding danger to life and limb. 


Table No. 11 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY PER 100,000 POPULATION. 


1911 1912 1913 
Population of ‘Cook Countyrn. 24-6 see ne 2,490,195 2,554,516 2,622,100 
Number of Coroner’s Cases per 100,000 Population. 219.0 206.4 215.41 
Number of Miscellaneous Accidents per 100,000 
Population so. 2e. 2a hte ee ee oe 46.62 43.77 50.49 
Number of Suicides per 100,000 Population........ 21.0 21.5 21.8 
Number of Homicides per 100,000 Population...... 8.8 9.3 8.9 
Accidents of the Street: 
Number of Automobile Fatalities per 100,000 
Population atte ae ee ee ee ene 3.0 3.8 5.3 
Number of Railroad Fatalities per 100,000 
Populations. 205 seek oe ee eae me 13.4 1237 13.8 
Number of Street Railway Fatalities per 100,000 
Population i iGcc8 eee ee ke eee ee 6.4 8.2 6.3 
Number Horse and Horse Vehicle Fatalities per 
100,000: Population.) ct +. pes eee ee oot 4.5 3.1 3.1 
Number Industrial Fatalities per 100,000 Popula- 
Bor. sb 55 ee eae iat en eee 11.12 9.82 9.0 
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For purposes of brevity, the following tables will cover only the years 1912 
and 1913, the lessons involved being emphasized by the maintenance of the same 


proportions shown by the figures of previous years. 


Table No. 12 
INQUESTS BY MONTHS. 


1912 
VOCE TIIG Come rem re hectare er he wt castes Sets cond ¥ mera teaunt eae ar she eatinatls 342 
AOU Yas ok 2 hid 2 ae Ohta ae ear ec rg: Se den a 387 
IGE LLESLE Vite PME CAA es /SU ET at aN CaN RETR. cit oe ae ema car ore note 335 
WHER YA Dy Gn 9 Se key cca IS One ee et arash, Oe IR PD gone en ee 347 
22g TW os4 cpt, CS EERE NPR = ena. on Tre er i Sea 324 
DRG eo 5 Fh site teats eet eo rae cect Eg tse a ee 370 
AULA ssn macitmence By cise” ey, eS ce Ras ac eg a Rar aN eee 350 
BETHRO 54 chit gee tenet PS RCS lee cee ltr Be oa ee 393 
ALT ELIS hen erg set cies ea gst ePece  : este oo RRs Re ESN Re ee en Oe 330 
Shay OLS) Ca OL eT Ran a tres iis. PAAR ae Raa att ee ee a Ora 359 
BVO PY OYE ae, ob AES Sy UN ey ee ae a ee Ce 352 
NSCOR SETA OPTS A sates chee POIRIER er 337 
LAMPE TECHIES UG ME et ere sete nee eee eae cranes cas meee ee ete ae 4,226 
Table No. 13 
Sex: 
Nip le meateteieetee tere ct Ate’ creer ce Packed Monsters. fice cco cae elise, israel s 3,175 
TOES TOO E. Oe IS tae Se a Re mS a 0 ib Backer eon an A ee Pr ae 1,051 
ARG) Sok, 8 eh Ed eleee Reh ee Pe a Se 4,226 
Table No. 14 

Ages: 
AIMDGETEDEY CATR pete 5 umes hae ea Pore oF edartchaw Sie SOF 236 

OECOP) Sy.CALS eae aries or eee as aie tee oes ow ete scone Sichaw citaratat siiet ans 128 
NOSCORLOLY CE Ta cane ire cotter acento A Wye ened st ouel och oviat May ower Doak ar al ePeks 257 
ZU LOTS OMY ECATOAN W eee Aertel oak chs apolar ce sia leo oe alie al ocae ayaa cnarneat s 747 
SOCOM ORV CATS ti a sae er ok No cse HAR ce Ie ah haart creer heehee at scald 838 
AOE OLOUEY COLSON RINE Sean pots ircag Fide Nay oleial oo woes clehoqbadstangtebley es 744 
DUO RLOSOOLV CALS Sis ARS nt Near sea RAE cosh el State) 2 clio sek UT ecay Gy sonra Reeees 661 
GUIONT UREA Ta Stee Py ee ey Bree ay ays Poictmeoehe Stowehsyeus! ar ols 360 
LORLORSUSVCATHR henna etn.) MELCOe. Pa sesc8 cite cher Acs hake Sitisareecete i eLaneaeans 123 
VER GOSVERTStrrae tree ot ee ewicines rece, estes elo wate aibwis ae aoe ae 45 
INGUIBSCETbAIIO” fennel ie ttt bet Cre Ne oe or aie coh, ge gee deen Cretan gree 87 

POA mee ee te Nee ete ona ae ethene SOAS iPS ee eae es 4,226 
Table No, 15 
Race: : 
BUY Srl ere, SPO EE TS LV S0s) cr cua: cide cieichsel at shovel UMM eh neu 4,043 
MV OLOPEC MMM war NONA ckraralcl ar cinuala ag othe Soren ee ee ee 175 
ViCUG Wa et WAN ROLES ATI SEWN aie eras tara tins Aa HATS accent TGs 8 
(SLOW chest Mle te 9b i Go OS ee Ra rn es Fah 
ADORE & ter a Si hc Oe te ae oe RE PA ic ca Bin 4,226 
Table No. 16 
Civil Condition: 

ETT 1G ae ee A Pee oe tees Me de gee ee beve bane Sie Lond 
NEAT ieee te. AH EE ccs: Ae Pehccarte donee A oops GN aD Sear ose eee 1,929 
WiAOwer acme: FR ae eens Sh td cn at he cltn Te ee Ny Sea Madsen ah 286 
WiC ain Steet ate 9 nt 15 Sere rcs coe tne eee es 182 
IDihidaydere he os oie A ie ae oes Ne 56 
INI Copier PNET eS iA Se RNR ey SS Re 8 ee Ae 262 

EEE eal terrae GPa rc nciehaises ckavarci oe onsen os casks! aie: d Gud dhaial Ge anaes 4,226 
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. Table No. 17 
CAUSES OF DEATHS 


Abortion: 1912 1913 
AGcidentalls 3), ro. e cnsras cccue ceetacene: Getcha eee at ene ae lee 9 8 
Criminal a. Tice recs a ed a ee eee ee oe ee 13 12 
Spontaneous > kos cyene se caueihle etwas ee ee Fee eae 6 5 
Self-induced?. .5-2 err REP ME on tr ce ey ee 2 Teh tLe pee nee las 24 33 
Undetermined ee Fe en te oe cee ee a eee 22 42 

Total: Deaths from Abortiony.. 2 .ts. ) 3 sane ee ee 74 100 

Accidents: 

Automobile): civcd Aca eee eee bt ee eee 98 136 
Broyele 208 5 Fos sschcons we Ras hs Oe, Oe ee, ee ee ee bs 1 
Motorey Gleick | oceectereretns pega ae ee ce ea dene ee eee 8 14 
Elevator’. 2s coectcd obese Seo ne an EE eee ee ee ee 4 i 
Blevated: Railawy..2) ster ee oe ee en Beet Pee: 17 18 
Railroad *\ 3). 2 hs Se oe ren ae ae 326 360 
Stréet.. Car disc dy areas kine era ices, esta Re eee Reiter el eee ee 209 165 
WY BONS pecs ee oe eae, Seaac ER eae, oe CL cael tn ee 42 37 

Totals cf O05 ree cs eee ane ED Ee aes ee 704 738 

Industrial Accidents: 

Suffocated. by Gasess@ cit. Shins nae eee eae oe ee 11 ck 
Burned: by: Metals2:.32 2 oe ee ee es ees 1 4 
Scalded by Hot Waterze.ss..8 eee oe ae ee ee 11 7 
Killed in Elevators: 2 -3).65. aac: ee he eee 17 21 
Caught in Machinery....... un Aer ote eh ee 18 28 
Building Collapse 2iiic 26) (he ates Wee ee eee oe 2 
Rleétrocution:s ¢. ieee 8 a eee Be ee eeeaen 14 15 
Explosions fees os ok oe Pee eee ee en oe 17 16 
Strack:by Ralling?Objectss427.0e. fone ee ee eee oT 49 
Falling down levator Sb alts sce bce eee oe 23 12 
Falling ‘off: his:own) Wagons) «tte cebu oes eee eee 40 36 
Falling down .Ladder .c5. 2.41. va seer ee. eee 13 10 
Falling in’ Culverti..5 So ose on ee ee ee ee, eee re 2 
Halling from +l elephone, Poles. +.45 ee ee ee 1 He 
Falling off ‘Scaffold xij 2ekeeilaoics. cea ee en Seine eee ae 30 25 
Halling from Ai Sipe eessa tate ous cone Sinan cee a lene en 3 3 
Halling through Skylight; oe.) eee eee eee eee rae 1 
Walling from Building see ae ee eee ee ene 6 ee: 
Falling from (Roots shymc nian See i eee 3 
Halling Tromohe Ras BriGeent ch. .cia. ee cee eee cee oe il 
Falling‘ out oF WindowWits oo. te ee ee ee 1 
Smothéredan-Smokestacks-o>.0s see ene ee 1 
Smothered in ‘Ghicose:Gar<eesce ee a ere 1 
Smothered in’ Bins 60 eee sic) eee kere Sages ine eee 2 
Kicked by Horsesatcrten hres oO ee ee tee eae rf 
‘Total Industrial; Accidents Ge: 06h au iieb icine sl eninie Ge eee 251 238 

Miscellaneous Accidents: 

Alcoholism: ies 7e aS ey oe eee a ee re tae 60 97 

Asphyxiation, Accidentali.. cs 2 el. ieee oe eee 110 148 

Asphyxiation, Undetermined sen cere el ee eee 61 64 

Amusement.Park Devices. 427 0.. en, ei oe Pee i 

Baseball oo 5 28 eS eee See ee eer nk ame 2 3% 

Burnsand'Scalds oso eie cae ee ee ee eee 187 232 

Choking;<A ccidental¢.3 4.3 Be ee a ee ieee 6 6 

~Choking, Undetermined 3) 25> ..s ter eee non ee 1 1 

Crushed in* Harth yo 225 0s ee On ee bee nas oe 1 

Cutting, Accidental... 2236 hs ace ee ae ee eee ~ 2 1 

Drowning =A ceidentalyy 224 ee eee ee eee he 74 84 

Drowning;. Undetermined. = 2 pine eee eee eee 80 63 

Diving onto. Rock oreéBottoms.-*. eke eee ee eee bet 3 

HMlectrocution, =. vere ace Soo hae tank. Wes, ox tee NRT tee 4 

Hlectrocution; trolley, Wirest.. 0c ee ee eee ee ee oe 1 

Bleetrocution, Lightewires< «soe eee tee ee ae ee 2 12 

BSXpOsure <7 ire oso te ee iacese alee eee ne ee eae EY ee aR ee oe es ae 4 6 

Exposure and ‘Neglectite. oh. ie oh oli naar eee cena 24 13 


Falling ‘Objéota:.) i ieseier eae Gini a ee Ee oe 12 5 
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Falls— 1912 1913 
CF UGRCTRAM I SIECO UE TRIS. yachts «ERE as Mtabikbtes. Camehdatu Sars 4 4 5 
AEVET OE AUOT rot cicy a) a Phe ce Bates RENO mk Se. ca IN EO avant wh ole CE 24 26 
RIL EESEARNY BOGO Wick rail at cy cee 4 SOI es 0 ee eT he on Le 42 56 
Chuva ele Se ape are Dee Oe ee arr 24 18 
SCHOVAEE SS GALLS ves. cick ino. c? Whar) vp NRE RES hkl ae EN Tin cnctiike Oeriss 92 91 
(Gla: SURGE Aer SR eee Re ce Ce Se es ree 50 58 
PER GITIMEL OF RE ETA Sites TNE oh estes chiara Ree, Pere RS as 6 2 
AAFCOSETOIG OLB LOM barns seston arenes MORO ae ee oe wr te e. 1 6 
PPOMPOMmO KET LACK scr were cx ae ce eI NOs ce. 1 
Pris ILO Wy CAS yh kode eane or SS, OR ees anes ema ets, leary 1 
Kren helephone: Pole. samy...) ck rates oes aetna S whee ee eels 1 
Tyo) roe dW ete NE eR i een os en i oe ee eee ae ree 1 
EI OrM OLEH san coset re Wedeea ils toe ethan REI. Sis bial emg ee 12 
TORIMSTIOP Grins 6.0 8) otk. a ie Oc a ees oes Ane 2 
COTINS RACES sh Otek. cee. enc aa ks cee NN nes = ee A earn es Si ee 2 Seng 
Lea tel rOstesthOn sy sie gas ace tec gs, ee ce es Te he Koes 10 51 
ERO TRUCE Cees ore reat cose Np oes REO MMI. 5S. anl a oe ahens weata Schclons 237 233 
EL VOLOD NODE scree tee hohner ae DAA Res ee Late sch ieee 7 2 
POON A COCLCENtA) Ere rcietre wee eee areas ins ies oa oso Testa eva a olels 35 35 
ISOM UNGSterMiNned | ost ok Sees ee eee 15 26 
IROISDDIN 2 ECON AINE cre oy ee on an oe os ae beens 2 3 
BROGUNE WACCICENtAl ste iiy sctekcsoe & Sees os ahs Fe Or 18 15 
MEOOUNIO LL NCeberMINOG,..-5, +, resent ra ty dla a eee cha a cr OC abuts 4 9 
me tOCa tae Children) ere setts ack, oR ee Sante Peon Geers 6 4 
= sts he 42S 8 Be, cee aca ag Lt ta earn eal oe Pied 554 572 
PT RGLCRELOUS mite seek Sete eens ien MeL ns oud ee ote re fea aig olin Sn RES 54 41 
GLUCK Va bale ETN atiee. sein, etal he, isu 5 avec eer akeceeeal 1 2 
SE CLETLUIG merce = he reac ao PA Ne ees ee eRe gee Sec tiles ee 2 
EVOL eT ee eget cx pee o ae, ao TIRE at a es Ce etatae oe, Wye ueees 1 i 
PROV REALS UO Levene: See epee Yok eee ho 5 cy RRO: ote co avg hy Role wer eee 1 ae 
MY CRO T WISE ie 2h och cite rere ee ee RN, ek RNA, 8 Lae ie. 31 45 
@rushedtiunders Wheels ra, Cee es ss he ees wok lee hs 1 
Pranping A Colder tales. ca. nes arte me sich. oils s ws Gleka ot ce 1 
Undetermined, i0lencese..<4.7, wee ee cs eee atte aries 29 46 
Under Anaesthetic... 2... «52 ate % Mig, acs RON eee Ear. en ee, ee 16 18 
MEINE Ole) ISCASC poeta cree IT PP ae Pets) tree were acdet eolge ana leks 1,288 1,180 
Sutocated: bys w ater: Heaters ....0 so eeaete se aks 6 cries, eno chaos 10 1 
I CKEGsD V7 EFOLSE Seta ot cy Sean Ne RRO ed ee ce) fe hac So Secbese 7 Ar 
STUN CLOT) Stee Soe te res ra Lee ENS mses. eet ce Be Sea 1 
LOLA LT CLICSEB et tiesto OE Row as oto as bas 4,226 4,385 
Recapitulation: 
PAIS OR GIT eee eee eae asa a PEED Sak Sh gee A OE we be ee 74 100 
INGO ah ty ci bly bee ee eel, | re Sane ae eee A A ee nen 704 738 
Industrial eA ccidents.. tac Cee. te ett. ahae ee wen ce 251 238 
Misvelinneous PAccidents 2.142 cla oheteae © kh ang tee ose 3,197 3,309 
EDOtil ERO UEStS o.oo tie. + BIST OMT are tetas iotethdes Gk oat 4,226 4,385 
Table No. 18. Nativity: 1912 1913 
Nativity: 1912 1913 amet: AR are IS, Ppl? 112 re 
Pepericund’, bid wc cso <5 2S OSdeda2 OOS te Pxteciccnc: ue ke can pes aca 3 
POBGRADG 2 aPc CR... Spas » 213 243 Norwegians.............. 80 58 
Africans................-. 1 08: -OPalaatinedsak tet et ek ae 1 
Belgians. ..............-. 11 Be Bolinlie Ure feat ee teehee 85 102 
Bohemians Rt 3 ned ae eecte oe 90 91 Roumanians........:..... 8 5 
Bulgarians. .............. 7 4 RUSSIANS te ee ee 68 175 
Canadians............... 68 71 Scotch: $25.2 eee 39 23 
Chinese...............+... 5 9° Rianiarda ees (0a 60 rae Les 2 
Danes..........--.-.++-5 48 26 "Swedes be f2 an 141 153 
ng ligheee toa. So enisncisten <n 66 86 Swiss te Me, cy Caer es 11 5 
inns See Ce. . Gud es 5 5 Purke oo ic, ook hs eae 5 4 
prones Seals Dene ie 4 #6 Sails» ons 4 oS 5 a WY Gls iim carte ween henner es 1 3 
OrMmAne cee eer on : 
Grosks eet es 1 4 25 Not Ascertained....... 225 _ 236 
OllANdOrs see Aarons ss 2 
Hungarians, «.)\. 2660663. 51 74 otehe estes eae: biases = nes 
rinl eee Ware eek oe tly oe Ce - 263 242 
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Table No. 19. 


Occupations: 1912 
A CHOLE ite ce EE coe usea at 5 
IACtTERR \eroinion ht ee ee 6 
Advertiser, 2 fascia oes eno 1 
tA vent lig oes oietcke oho a tas 24 
IAP CHIGECE cr renin cheno 1 
MATES hk) olen, he acinn: ot eau 3 
tA CrODAtii se sii tom esiemae 
A VIBtOE SSS aceon. hives 3 
Baker sae san hoo eee 14 
Banker cern oe ee 
Barber= sateen comickrrne tices 27 
Bartender, -.....mc es. ee 29 
Baseball Player........... 1 
Biscksmith= joer deoes oo = 23 
‘Bookbinder ese cee 5 
Bookkeepers 62+ eeiew eae 26 
IBootblack ccs 2 eee cee ee 
POXMOAKGL 6 NU oe ee 3 


Brakemans oie 3.6 oc 14 
Bricklayers och ees ne 20 
Brickmaker=~.. .-= once ae 
IBrewerviIian pisekaeel fe 
Broker seca ae cee ee 


Butcher. oS rtine tee ea cee 
Bellhops:), i. seen eenen tae 


Bovlermakerz eis pee 
Cabdriver. cise: tea ee 


wo 
La] 
° 
° 
B 
B 
ie] 
i 
oO 
4 
to = 
hm we GO OO CO 


Candymalerse sc eee 
War Cleaners... eee 
Carl nsnectormuect oer 
Gari Kepairern. aie 
Carpenter tattoo 
Chirvsuffeurseriac sea eae 
Chemist. ci ee ee 
Cigarmaker.,.°)- eee ne. 
City Firemen. 2... exter. 
Civil Engineer 74: <2 eoe 
Clekk 2 2 ae eee 
©oal: Dealer... 25 7 
Colleétoty. a... eee 
Conductor=2-.. 22h oe 
@hiropodisti. eee eee 
Contractore. one eee 
Cook 333 ee ieee 
Coopers a7 20 eee ee 
Cornicemaker............ 
Custodians. ie aoe eee 
Granemanvee eee eee 
Dentists acs. cee tee 2 
Dem onerc ys... hwo 2 


: . —_ . 
. - > — OO . 
- CON: OWE HOH WWOMOAWNOOLKN-: 


oo 


Dredger. ere ka aera ee 


Fisherman: o- os eee 2 
Flagman es oe er ee ve 


oo to 
Pim Oe Cb ODP OOO 


— 


Od- - 


11 


pat"s BON 
RB PHO POON KDHE eo 


Occupations: 


Gashiiter cs) 5.000 «se naes aa 


Grocer. oo. eee 
Guartd c,d ee 


Hattero. ae eee 


Hostler. 2.3 3c eee 
Housekeeper..........:.. 
Housewife. osu 6 oe oe 


Inspectorss- o-oo see 
Insurance Adjuster........ 
Inventor, .)o. 5s ae 


Janitor ee ee 
Jewelers". acon neu does 
Laborer s4a<h-0 ce eee 


Laundryman] asa eee 
Laundréss $335.4 eee 
Lawyer .).cchomer cee: 


Lithographer... ..2..senen 
Liveryman.4 70.0)", seeeen 
Locksmith ; i 7. wacalee 


Managers: tee" ace 
Manutacturér.44, 00 Leee 
Merehante. (oe inde: 
Messenger tthe a.) ae 
Midwife ire 0 ee 


Miller tec oes. cose ae 
Miners’ ob isso ee eee 


Molder..:.5. < .chstemmeeeee 
Motorcyclist. 5 sa) oun 
Motorman. > os... 522. eee 
Musician (22... 045 eee 
Newsboy 2303.2 nc <i 


Panerhanger: ices Gee 
Patternmaker. . se eee ss 
Peddler 33-0. pee 
Photographers. . <3 see 
Physictanines.” icc icic deen 
PHlOtc tec) SL Peey has 


Plumber ¥ "2-46. Ses nee 
Porter- 2a 
Printer”). 22... onan 


Prostitute 23.3). 3. oa 
Pubhshersae. ua 
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STOP! THINK! LOOK AND LISTEN! 


Occupations 


LESTICTUC: pea aie: ae eeepc 
FEAR OLOROIS se vr debecs sree dc, « 
AEE ELON CS ve ha is ole een 4 
Real Estate Dealer........ ef 
Restaurant Keeper........ 4 
Hooters oe ele 3 ae 5 
1 
2 
1 
3 


— 


Salesiadvy-<ie...saee ei) s 
Palesmancy 9 :.. < stele bob enate 48 
Saloonkeepers; 2... oc. .+.. 22 
Behnooeboyesnn ss soe as 
ScliaokrGirlac + Siete oe 42 
School Teacher........... 
DGCLELATY es rok acctisstias t> 
Shoemaker woicc i. a t 


Baler mre te secre aad 


HPCCUISLON. e. c.c.cmwie eek ass 
Stagehand 
PEP RIMIGCEI. sen pcicie vs ake wre we 
StenOgraApherg... vetiace so 
Stonceutter =. c c.iseeweee 
SURELY 8 oe Bale deer nee meme 
Superintendent........... 
SwitGhmancte. soccer coe 
DUTVOV OF see on. 3. Messussuin «wis 


che Gl <A) plete taee, © 1c. ‘Al ale 
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ARATE 3. Gat oe MER ORS Aiea 
PLEGRINSCOT tc oc. Te oes 
Telegraph Operator....... 
pbickoteDrokere: sen 0.2 os 
SOs thse ea aoe eae 


e e —" . 


Traveling Salesman....... 
Rowermaners cc meses. 
SELtINIMer se hoe: . ete dT os 
Undertaker ve ss. okies al: i} 
‘Unadetermined 5. chen sae 221 
Upholsterers... oe 1 
Wallets ernie theese 

Wisroneboy,, «sh eecns om ee 
WWavOnmAKer er, sc ieeok & ojcee 2 


Watchman. of: .ainaaok = <5 48 
Window Washer.......... 1 
Woodworker. 3... a 14 


SUICIDES BY MONTHS. 
Table No. 20. 


December srs ee oto aioe she 26 
VARUAEY. yen. Uae tek tate. 40 
cig ae a ae 50 


_ Fy : e 
— on PS - @ bh Py 0 
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1912 
PADI, Sais ceicle Se eee 54 
NEY re ans Sisra ede rclsds caer spl 
SUDO a KO RMA eee SREY. 46 
AT Pe ee eg ge cians, aie a 57 
AUIGUSts |...) Pere ciate kone 43 
Septembers =: 21.7 aniets ame 51 
Octoberss2.. «nk + ak cee 37 
Novem Der: <5 mitten: Lior 43 
PLOGRIER Aico ek ene ee 554 
Table No. 21. 
Bex: 
Wiale ee seks neces, ale ate 413 
WETIAle en tere eA eS oe 141 
Cotal.. the Series oa 554 
Table No. 22. 
Race: 
Whites!) 4 Oar ee eet 545 
Colored ah. tm eee if 
FY Glow socenn.. Ace ee ee cee ee 2 
Totals, 20 peste pee eae 554 
Table No. 23. 
Civil Condition: 
INLATHICU Stren ieee ce 304 
Sinvle so) o.0 koe ee 158 
Widowérnn cto an Le eee 42 
Wiid6 Wire ee ee ee 12 
IDivOreeéats.2. a eee ae eee 6 
Not ascertained ese...) ee ee 32 
Total ccm cine a Sto 554 
Table No. 24. 
Ages: 

DutOweLOwvears 2 Ae Gus scene 1 
LONGO .2ZO IV CATS aoc ins aie eae 47 
ZOKEO OO VCATS:A Wate nese hoe 129 
3OtO-40Vearniens oo. s.c ae Male 134 
40 to DOL Years: a bin ate 95 
5Osto) GO years: shuatek one 87 
OOLO. 70 Vearsin ae aed? ee 40 
ZO tOUSO, VCArs sn asa sen sae 12 
Over SOlyeard.. wean. ts 4 
Not ascertained........ “ees SY 5 

POEL netic Ree Sys. erat 554 

Table No. 25. 
Nativity: 

PA INCTICADS JN aera rue hie eae 222 
Austrians: <1. Wet. oe eh nine 42 
FASTIGSTIS a Sere ee Pee *: 7 
Belgians resin cet decors ee bax 2 
BONeMANS 6 = waiscses eae 30 
Bulgarianseeenos.. 2 oe ae 
Canadians? sree eee. 6 
Chinese." Sera eee 2 
Danes 2 oa ee). eR Ee. 13 
Hoglish tee craters eine 7 
Binns ger eee ois hae 2 
Hrench-6-2 Ga che eee ee ff 

CJORMIEDS sheet kee eee 88 
Greckee 340s 2s eee 
Hollanders?s2:2 > = ee 3 
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4 

Nativity: 1912 1913 
Huncariansseo. sae ees 8 15 
trish Pete: fot ee a eee 12 
Valier sin 5: ee eet ee 7 13 
JADADEEO Ns . Neieatas fee ee ane v4 
Norwegians.c owns sn eae 7 10 
ROMS hice Sink eect 10 7 
ROUMANIANS hac eens Heer 1 <0. 
FRUSSIBNS “ceca tek a th tien eee 30 28 
Scotelis eis od de one tee 1 
Swedes....: ieee A hoa Be en 18 23 
Swiss eo ceh ere hemes 
Not ascertained............ 29 18 

otal eeton are cate aikv ote 554 572 
Table No. 26. 

Mode of Death: 

ABDDYXIAtIGIn mie eet oe cee ee: 153 163 
(Cutting wz, ee ee ee 22 33 
IDTOWwning tanec eer eee 20 22 
Ean pin ge wae ce een 57 57 
Jumping from window...... 5 9 
Jumping from building..... 3 2 
Jumping under train....... Z 6 
POISOnINGs cee een ee 130 =109 
Setting fire to clothes....... sae 7 
Phooting. lew ei eee eee 162 164 

Os. eacea tise ee ee 554 572 

Table No. 27. 

Poisons Used: 

IATSENIO Sad sro ee ee 3 a 
Carbolicacid =n ee 74 60 
@hioride-of zine. 16 ae Gee 3 4 
Chioroform eee 9 6 
Corrosive sublimate ....... 3 2 
Cyanide of potassium...... 6 7 
WMorphine triers ae ore eee 2 2 
IMuUTIntIC ACO eee eee 1 2 
INarcotiC.. See hn ee oes 4 5 
Opium Sei ee ee 2 1 
Paris green’... oho stn or 6 3 
IPPUSSICLOCIG — erp one 1 
Rourhtoniratseer. een 4 5 
Strychninés, asses oe 2 4 
Not ascertained............ 11 i 

SR OGAL A me Peueeer! a, eee 130 86109 

Table No. 28. 

Probable Cause: 
Despondency.............. 187 165 
IMSaNne ses e ee “26 25 
Temporarily insane........ Legit Salts: 
Not ascertained............ 170 =187 

AMT NEE A Res ee 554 572 
HOMICIDES. 
Table No. 29. 

Sex: 

IVE ple iets i, eat cee ee 180 «211 
Memales tame he ete ear 57 22 
Total der cics oe a PRE ORR 


Race: 1912 
White. os 4 a5. ee 199 
Coloreds-i2a cone 4 ee 38 
Yellow ious. oo eee at 

Total tas. ie ey oe 237 
Table No. 31. 
Civil Conditions: 
Married. ii. J occcus eee 111 
Single. ;; S...ndiecceeer ee ee Th 
Widowersis se, . ee 6 
Widow. < -2 vost. Ores 
Divorced ss ost 6 | eee 3 
Not ascertained............ 6 
Totale-. chien cae ee Zan 
Table No. 32. 

Ages: 

Under-e 5ky.ears a. cle ae ene 13 
DitowlOry.Garsr coarse er eee 4 
1O::to 20 years: ss oe see 26 
20° to s0Fy Cars, ee een ae 78 
30 to 40byearse aot eeee 57 
40"to S50 years vii.) chee 35 
50: to ‘60 years. pas ee 12 
60 ‘tol/Olyedrs cet eee 4 
70't0: SOyears sce ree 2 
Over:80/yearsin.; eee 1 
Notiascertained..2 seen 5 
Total... See ee 237 
Table No. 33. 

Cause of Death: 

Asphyxiation. 4.5. jee 9 
Blow on head or body...... 42 
Cutting she Gola een eee & 
Drowlineissson oo ri eee 2 
Eixplosiou ds. ake 0. .a nels 1 
Neglect <cncs eco ss oe 1 
POIGOIS . seas ee Ce ee 1 
Shooting ees cee orcs 155 
Stabbing. .kee ee eee 14 
Strangulntion....° eae 3 
Thrown out of window..... 1 
Thrown down stairs........ 1 

TLotalic. acetiss: 3 ere Pei 

Table No. 34. 

Disposition: 

Accidents (j-ocGr es ohn eee 27 

Justifiables. eo es. oo PH 

Miurderis:2 sie: Ons «eee 168 

Murder and suicide........ 15 

OCR east. cteer ar eee 237 
Table No. 35. 

Nativity: 

(AAMETICANSs = Gee cs. Jeet 129 
Austrians? 0-6 6 eee 14 
Africansiqy furs sere 5 See 

Belvians.04¢ 5.43.0 ieo. : Saree 2 
Bohemians’. 6. oe. dua oe 2 
Bulgariaiss.j02s ee ee 4 
Canadians, o3o.c0. wi. «see 2 
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So ne a Es SE FL YI 


ID IAEA A 8 i A re 4 Gr Pm’ 
PUR os o's xe pale ee 2 Nativity: 1912 1913 
IBTONOU Meer hoodies cas coe ee 4 PATDOFIGADB 2 0, hye aTuitie sn eae 240 231 
KP ORILIATS me, fap) Byrds). « cea 16 12 ADBUEIBRO, © Deh oui ata 32 22 
Heed Peete ites : foe Pcie ike en ig, Sa AY aS 5 
i) ox: CT ie ibe eee elgtang: West ee et eer, Sate 
Sas Ca Oia ee ti 14 Bohemians... ot eee 5 13 
BOAUBLS fey oh ic sens 3» «las 26 35 BUISRMANS. CCR oa ees ee 1 nat 
RGEWOMIADS 22. 2h. ease 2 3 Canadians. 12 3 
isco SCE. pe ce ee ae i eee Fe ead SR Ace i pee 1 ee 
MUNA AUSt ee canes rs heen Ow Danes weit oe ae eer er 
FUUNSIANS et as ests oar a ial English TR ae ee 3 : 
eae D0 3 ot Ao irs ; ; ee Me, ne ie eS 10 2 
WOON kites nn’ s Wace ts aes, toes OTTMANG en ewe ce cete e 45 69 
Swisse. s.. en, ere 1 1 Greeks sarees he ee eee 5 9 
Not ascertained............ 6 4 Hrollgnaerd: ase cee 9 = 
“ae SaaS AND PS rlaTis ae wee tee ees 6 12 
DAO Oe En, ae Ee 237 =. 233 Trig ae ade ONG ane: 47 42 
Ttalians¥r- Aches See 25 19 
JAPANESE? Me ae e roe oe 1 
IMLOXICRUS ore eit en hee ae 1 
TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS. BAN ean vale ol elleiaietelee sletin fa 4 
, Olish me yac4. hk eee 
RiGuinanian ree eee coe 2 1 
Table No. 36. sae CU! och he ie te ab 
Sex: COLCH Og reap terer stron ia spree tes 
Swedes.webe. thre ea 21 19 
1 UES se ages ee Se ee 479 499 Turks. ef? AR EW 1 ile 2 1 
Female... ....-.<-00.00-5: 75 44 Not ascertained............ 32 29 
Total idee een se as 554-543 Total secre Ay tcr woe 554 543 
Table No. 37. 
Race: 
is ee Fe eas 547 529 ym) bee ES Hae the 
OlOKC Qe t . AL eo teens ff 13 
Wel OS rc pea «<0 ns 1 Table No. 41. 
PLOtAI AN OR ts see. ake ae 554 39543 Cause of Death: 
Collision Src... eae cee 24 9 
pe esue ca by ES oe 1! - 
E - FUSDEG*DY, CAarsina> « oa mck 12 
Table No. 38 Falling off Train 20.00 -. a7 25 
= epee UMS ONTOrLOll amen ae 
IA oe rah ales 261 266 Scalded by Steam.......... 4 1 
late Nee Pe a 201 188 Struck by Viaductas..-: ssc 5 2 
Widower......)....00.... 81 33 Walking on Track....-.0--. 119149 
WN SELO Wie Se iia Ot crcleahs calls Oe 16 16 Itching... 1... - eee eee 4 
RMU OLEEG oh tes See wae 2 10 oe aa yay Rete 2 9 
Not ascertained............ 43 30 Wreck out of Car......... ae 16 
"BAQ Ruti Down © She ce oo. eo 
pL OUR An mets cosiy cctesie teh. scenes 554 543. pay Gee Bi ea 19 30 
A MeL eictens Se REL 326 86360 
Table No. 39. 
AS er OVORTS teas Seat 18 8 ee Killed, by Groups: 19 9 
GMO LOM CATS. ies Ber cyscne 25 15 ASSON PCH 5. e. cee dete eee 
PORGGs20 Years 3 (75s oe ee 40 38 Bmploye seat. ahiercc hace eo er 1388 132 
BOS I VORTS A 5 5 taas eos 116 #109 Otherwise: ss. e eee ee ee 169 219 
SOLCOTAU) VEATS)! |. enc oe. ae: 106 =103 Se ie ee 
AMTGODO sy Cars) <2 ein. Les, 92 108 Total face Saree cee e 326 360 
DOLPOVOOW OATS 85 tek 62h 71 58 
OO to (0-yeares O8e. . .  S: 46 51 A 
70 to 80 years............. 12 24 Location: 
Over SO yenrss | iaenal. ota 4. 4 IAG CrOSSIN ee eyerati to ater 52 59 
Not ascertained............ 24 25 Notiat Crossing. 2s. ae 274 #8=301 
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STREET RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Cause of Death: 1912 
Crossing Tracks at Crossing. 465 
Crossing Tracks not at Cross- 

if oT cee ara ERO a ge N° 54 
Crushed between Cars..... 10 
Collision? 470 a eee eee 14 
Halliromi@arsee nee eee 16 
Getting’ on or Olt 5.2-os. fe 8 
Iitohing. sess oleae meetcete 2 ae 
Leaning/outiof Car... ...... 3 
Vehicle Struck by Car...... 14 
Walking on Track.......... 6 
Rian VOwn oy eUraln. ees lente, 
Not Ascertained........... 2 

Rota lcci tas 7 tc ee ae 209 

Location: 

At Street Crossing......... 71 
Not attCrassing see ae 138 
PR OtALA ee esrr ee 3 cee 209 

Persons Killed, by Groups: 
Passenger ution. lesa eee 28 
Fimiploye 2% os ac ee eon oe 16 
Otherwise: 4m Ase eee 165 

TOth] Sees. core eke oe 209 


Table No. 42. 


ELEVATED RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Table No. 43. 


Cause of Death: 
leetrocuted sees eee Re 
Hellsoff piatiormner ee 2 
Crushed between car and 
platform; beeen eee 1 
Collision 3: ft. eae 1 
Run down: by-trainies: -.2 ee ae 
Walkingion tracks eee. -. +. 2 
Total. Aso Gee oe eae 17 
Location: 
Ontelevations= 6... leet 
Onésrrounds. 2 4ie eee eee 6 
‘Totalen. eatin Meee eee U7. 
Persons Killed, by Groups: 
HMploves. -e eee 8 
Otherwise 2 et ole eee 9 
Totalteeger at ee ene ily 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
Table No. 44. 


Sex: 
Male..... 


Table No. 45. 


Race: 1912 
Whites. cance 247 
Coloréd Sch 4-4) eee 4 

Totaly stata 251 
Table No. 46. 
Civil Condition: 
Married. 35 Dee > .0 eee 158 
Singles. ea see 81 
Widower 5.228) «eee 8 
Widow 3262 eee a 
Divorced tte ah eee j 
Not Ascertained........... 3 
Total ne Rae at a eee ee 251 
Table No. 47. 

Ages: 

Under0 years")... cece 3 
10 to, 20 years 4. .*ose eee 17 
2010730) Years els o ae ee 63 
30 tor40' yearscn. | See 74 
40 to150, years): 6 oe eee 38 
5O0"tov6O: Vears.. voces cee 34 
6O0'to. 7O"yearss 55 54.0 eeee 10 
70 to 80-years:, 0... 22 one 3 
Not Ascertained........... 9 

Total. cc. pies tice eee 251 

Table No. 43. 

Cause of Death: ; 
Suffocated by Gases........ 11 
Burned -by Metal. :....." 2. 1 
Scalded by Hot Water. 11 
Killed in Elevator.......... 17 
Caught in Machinery....... 18 
Building ‘Collapse... 2 a..0. sae 
Electrocutions.® ..25 eee 14 
Bxplostons 52 t3)...% = eee 17 
Struck by Falling Objects... 37 
Falling Down Elevator Shaft. 23 

Off his own wagon....... 40 
Downiladder’::-. eee 13 
Tn .culvertwa. 0.25. aoe 
From. airship=). o. 2 soe ~ 3 
From telephone pole...... 1 
Off-scéafiold ne). .c cetera 30 
Through skylight........ a 
Fromibuilding \2 eee 6 
From:tooks.ete sc sete 3 
From bridges... -. esas 1 
Out of window. . =. ...... 1 
Smothered in smokestack... 1 
In glucose car:........... 1 
Incbin Skits. fo eee 2 
Kicked by horse........... 
Total ccs toe tiecs «ak oes 251 
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Table No. 49. Nativity: 1912, 1913 

Nativity: 1912 1913 Ua ad chee Ts, hs, Shee ROO ip 2 
Americans................ 75 98 Tishaa or ace Ah Loe se ae IO 
PEARED uals Wi goe a's Shh aig + 20 16 Norwegians............... 11 2 
Africans.................. tae 1 Palestine’... set... uk eee 2 1 
BOTAN Wi na, oon Hoe» Bx OT ca OT RR is Sh DE Lae SOON 
ERAN 5. Sale es vai 12 3 Romania CLs eee 2 2 
a eae as 1 Heteink 2k eee 23 23 
Canadians................ 1 5 Scotentes dives oy te act 3 Fe 
Danes. ........0.....5.55. 3 1 Seca ine oe etna ben ll 8 
a nee: es ee ee ag 2 4 ii wate os rans oe 1 Se 
PODCK eed oh oon Soe Llores okt 4 bat seed se ain he 6 3 
German = on hk ol ee raf 34 Eee esoerinitient pe Sa 
Greeks. 0.6... een. oe, eee Ti Aa eae at, anes 251 238 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


To get at a glance the true order and proportion of the hazard of occu- 
pations as related to each other, see numerical and percentage tables 


Nos. 53 and 54. Table No. 50 


Census for Cook No. Cases per 


Occupation pours 
PMOULOL MT Omar Si gic iss. ie See eae ee Oe 2,000 
PRO CECHS eee tot St AiR adn 2 ho oh ote 3,000 
ERA VEEtISCIe hs brs ss Shh hls bod Stes. ae ees 4,200 
PX Cer treater carers 2, nie. on he Sey ss see 26,000 
ATG LMEC GUM fences eo sun eihats Ss ced eh ais 750 
CTL IS Geena ns fot. NG Ee LORE ok Sina PEE 1,400 
ORG LILLE ase oon ind (ties, 5a ee 180 
AVIS UGT Stee Pere oe tates A eee bee fae 150 
Ba keraeeess ess a eae me Pele 13,000 
Bar Dern eet hike ceo, ss ieee ee 9,600 
Bartenacrsmer ie. et ae eek SOG a Se 12,000 
HSASGOALI SE LLVETS ttc Soe, ee 1,200 
Blackemitivet ive fod re et ie oo ee ees 6,500 
OOK MINCEST Maes G4 tt eee ees Wee Sone 10,000 
BOOKEGENCENE iit sof ince kes A on" 25,000 
Bootie ees, ces ee tone pte 2,500 
ESCORT ere eye ee eek ha IY cot! 4,800 
DrAkemahie a. 6.8. oe with OME sols ade hae 3,000 
Brickliayerewstsee hoe. ade nee ea 12,000 
Brickmaker ss. hoe me nee See has. 4,500 
Breweryimialipeacsn ete nee on See 3,000 
BErokerteer Sette 8 tee ee ee ee 6,000 
Broonimisker eases ct + er Ceo tee 3,600 
CCT eee eke yee Seite tay SEO ee oes 16,000 
ty Cre ree eee ue oe Gee eee 5,200 
Let LS AVS YOR icy Ek Re cme Ln oe Pe ate Eras 2,200 
BOUCEnIa eto a ee. wer ene eked ae ee 5,500 
Eee a Dighi(ctes: 2 ho oes aan Ae ae 2 eee. 1,800 
Cabineriiiaker ts ho als led eae 6,600 
Cas vinnkere es. rook lela oe eke 12,000 
Gar Cleaners nets 1) Sa eee ce hres 2,100 
COTAINBNCCLOL Ts ote ores ah ee ss Bb ee le 1,400 
EST e 1 RU ey OTN RET oad RSA a te i ga ee 16,000 
CAT DOR UC Eee ems S02, UR eee AD ees 24,000 
aire Eee cose sola PAE Mee eee 4,600 
CRETE ee tk RG HEE sey oR 1,100 
Ciceriakereert cet kees bro Bee eles Ate 12,000 
CULV. CH ADCIATE Oe oot. sts eae a age oie es 1,852 
Givi nwineetion.. 2) rea eas be ee 800 
Cleric Maree ee ee ot. FR eee ns eet ee 96,000 
@QoaliDerlermamee..: Sanam eee Seas ak 3,400 
OUCCCOL SE ar re. s des mee Pe Re eka Pe 5,200 
COndietater ete tet. Ute ce cle eo ee 14,000 
(an LTACLOR ee ek hikes Sees: te ee 2,800 

OOK, seertaetes earners ness oe tanle Siete ate ate Ui see 18,000 
CE re eS a es Oe ae Ogg Oa heey 9,000 


Inquests per 


: 1,000 Each 
Occupation Ocoupation 
1912 1913 1913 

5 12 6.0 perM 
6 2 1.5 i 
1 2 47 “ 
24 28 1.08 . 
1 1 1.33 5 
3 1 Se fa y 
= 1 5.55 . 
3 2 13.33 “4 
14 13 1.0 ‘y 
27 20 2.07 ; 
29 30 2.5 a 
1 a 83 
23 31 4.71 £ 
5 il Jl ‘ 
26 23 .92 - 
Wi; 1 4 
3 2 41 % 
14 9 3.0 < 
20 26 2.16 < 
vs 6 ieoo % 
9 4 1E33 M 
13 6 1.0 : 
3 2 a} 
24 32 2.0 “ 
1 5 .96 - 
Fe 1 45 * 
2 Fs 9 = 
6 1 ts 's 
9 14 212 - 
y, 4 oe * 
3 - 1.43 : 
6 4.28 = 
8 16 1.0 . 
88 89 Wi : 
13 i 2.6 - 
1 1 9 = 
10 12 1.0 i 
6 2 yeaa : 
1 1 1.25 . 
145 133 ales ee 7 
3 4 UES eS £ 
6 8 1.53 - 
19 15 1.07 7 
5 10 3.57 i 
3o 37 2.05 - 
8 5 .55 s 
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1912 1913 1913 
Cornicemaker ss. 0226 o<2 5 taes e aeee 2,100 os 1 47 per M 
Gustodiany ek ea ea ee eee 820 40 1 1.25 “ 
Craneman ? > ioe oo Bae hee eee eo 570 : 2 3.62 S 
Wen tisters to. cto hh oe had haere 3,200 2 1 bat § 
Desens de fran Ree 1,400 2 2 1.42 4 
Detectives. bo. bt oer. eee 1,250 3 2.5 ~ 
Domestic 4.0 ees be oe ee See 36,000 80 59 1.64 = 
Draftsman. o3.4a2 te eee 2,200 3 4 1.82 
Dressmakers et eds Se ee oe 18,000 13 11 61 
Drug gist yi, kee eae oe 16,000 2 3 18 is 
Dyer) Pe ee Fo atc cet Se ore eee 940 5 2, 2.22 of 
Décoratoreon. es oe a ee eee 2,800 4 1.43 & 
Dred Pere ontcdc nce te ake ee a ete 600 1 1.66 “: 
Bilectricvar fava. on oe oe Ce os eee 8,000 15 ie 2.12 3 
Elevator:Conductor 7. 25) eee eee 5,900 11 18 3.05 : 
Engineer se Bee er antes ee fer oes 16,000 33 36 2.25 s 
Engravere yy ae. Cs Cee ee ese 1,500 ¥ 2 1.33 . 
FactOry Hand se ces tie a eat AOR eee tenis 22,000 28 36 1.63 4 
Farmer.) fe Nas Sh ee ee 24,000 36 35 1.46 = 
Fireman? tas eee ee ee ees 12,000 16 26 2.47 : 
Fisherman’: o.oo ee ee eee 2,200 2 3 1.36 . 
Blagman? 3&2 Soon ea ee ee ee 2,100 7 5 2.38 e 
Ploriste¢ 224 Bae ch ea a ee 1,600 3 1 .63 2 
Horeman:Misy aa dace ees er ae ee 3,200 15 19 5.94 Me 
Binishere to: ct ae ee ee Cee 2,600 1 38 be 
Gardeners): fcc ee ee eee 8,000 4 5 .63 “3 
Gastitter: 322 mean ee ere 2,100 2 i A8 ‘ 
Glassworker:;... 2. 30 ctl te oe ot oc oe 2,100 4 3 1.43 = 
Grocers).#21 4. oust he ee ee 18,000 9 7 .39 . 
CRUBIC oe eee ca a ees eee ee 1,800 1 2 aa be 
Glovemaker: 36 3:80 2 eee 1,600 1 .62 o 
Harnéssmaker. #5 cos 8. no eee ee 1,900 1 3 1.53 < 
Flatter... seiciecc Pesee Se se ee eee 2,000 1 1 #5, ¥ 
Hodceatrien. ai. 3 Se eee eee 4,200 8 5 1.19 os 
Hostler?.38 #34 i 2 ee ee eee 2,600 5 13 5.0 y 
Housekeeper seer’. /.% todos: tank OR 36,000 90 70 1.95 i 
Housewilés tesco oro EA Ee eee 420,000 531 441 1.05 
Hetel Mane 25.2.2. See a ee ee 3,200 2, 1 Hl - 

MLNSHECtOTWA < oniickin Meee ee a aos eee 2,600 ia) 6 2.4 z 
InsurancesAGjusters.tie oe eee eee 420 5 1 2.5 : 
Inventor, cbs. aot eee oe 800 ae 2 2.5 . 
Tronworker: 4. - cosa ee ee 21,000 20 28 ia 
Janitors, eS se eek eee ce eee 14,000 38 40 2.85 “3 
Janitress (ert oon ers ae en - ct bee 2,500 48 af 2.8 Si 
Jewelers see ee A Pe 7,200 2 10 1.3 ‘5 
Junk Dealers. 6e) SARs oe eee 2,300 in 3 15 ; 
Laborer 30644... oie aes hee Oa eee 180,000 800 834 4.63 “ 
MUNG T YING Nea dea eee ee eee 12,000 4 4 ‘oo 
Latndress 3s 3:\e 7: seks koe ae A oe 8,200 Me 14 1.8 s 
Thawy Gri oh sok ook os ee ee 7,800 6 6 By As 3 
Lineman tae. oe oe oe ee ee eee 3,600 3 11 3.05 2 
mithographer ewes. ce ose cree on eta 1,250 2 we 1.6 > e 
Liverymaniw 32% Sig ee oe ee 1,600 1 3 1.87 
Locksmiths... ot aoe oe Dare cee 850 1 1 25 . 
Machinist... 0 ces eee oo aay eee 28,000 55 86 3.07 a 
Mail Carriers 0.1 4d ios oe ee 2,069 7 3 1.5 
Manager) ot 2 See re ee eee 4,200 8 9 2.14 ~ 
Manufacturers: 4... cctinr ties 60 so ee 4,200 14 11 2.62 : 
Merchant? ok. v0: a aero eee ee Ree 34,000 42 31 91 . 
Messenger ti38 e052 Ro Pies 3 ee ee 5,200 8 pls 2:5 
Midwife. 6 htc i ee ee ee 1,250 1 1 83 - 
Milk Dealer a. 5.4. as ee cee ee 1,800 1 3 1.67 . 
Miller eS oth cs obtains nies eee 1,900 4 1 Hays) _ 
Milliner 2s 4s sock nde ee ce ee ee 3,200 1 2 .62 - 
Minister (88 tg ato, TE ne 1,700 2 1 .58 £ 
Molder: eat etal eee ee eee 8,400 18 18 2.14 . 
Wotormanteee sy eae ncetn Caceres ae 9,600 9 16 1.66 > 
Musician #200; 57 ti.ee ce woke es aeewne ace Gere 3,000 13 8 2.66 ‘a 
Motorcyclist? c.:.c.208 oe etree cree eee 1,400 1 i .42 : 

TTROT. 5c SAR Ae eo Ee ices aS Cy eee 400 ne 2 5.0 . 
Newsboy, diet Se cee ae eee 1,500 = 1 .66 * 
Newspaperman: f eaeuace: .. ose ee ee 2,400 2 2 .83 ” 
Infants:* 355% et eee ae eee 65,000 ee 473 7.27 be 
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Norse operons crete al oul S'S bce ss 4,200 
Gilani in ts i tee nic ao Ai A aces clean 800 
CONnaraOr amare a Wat ee te Dee re 9,200 
AOL CLat peers T. Meer either ent ohaticnein cent: 2,000 
PAI NCer eens ee ie ae ae ce fees Mc tae 15,000 
Ranernanver fe sete eter eis he Seer 2,500 
Parteromakerir a vie a ee 8 de eee oe 800 
Uta te | Chipeae = caine Oe yg a pe eae ia 5,000 
PHOLOSTAP NEL ee are Make Uke we eas 3,200 
ed WCE se A Guy: ee Ne ee ee A aay See ae 8,000 
Ee lastereneisenc ce oe aes ooo abe es 2,600 
IPINTIDOL Sees te te Poacher Fa SES oe a 6,400 
GH GEE OMIECOR Berne ces te ache ae Gils 8, es 3,920 
POEL yes rac te ete AE, ok anshcyetieee a 6,200 
PO MTOte Loe at ee cle Te ee ee ae 1,200 
Lesu Nah Pcl er. c gt We tea oie ates Oe MNS, ) Oe rated 15,000 
Prostitutess Leis ei ae eee ce abt 950 
PUIDUSHOD oh ie is cetkerer. ot abies Acie: 1,200 
Packer merce .« os cccck Gir tere c Gitte. ilcsa tks s 9,000 
PGR CC EA eet ash VA. OU os Gee 2,000 
ROSH ss Seereetee or. ore ee vs ima ee 2,100 
PO tee Pe orton an ica ac we eae ns 300 
PTO RE tee reriitns nent ine ches on ape ero 800 
Gch ery ae Ries ft Fas oc Sette oo cree ai ee Mee 430 
Reéambictate: Dealers. sot Coke ees es 4,200 
Restaurant Keeper i. saree el uh l 5,500 
UO GIS Lamers ee tee tee ne ck ene 1,200 
OGM An tees, een iinwe Sees ne Stes hashey 800 
SarlOreee macs: cat rete ee ee ieee Popes = 2,100 
DPaleslachyi snes ate ae ae ad Ne eee teas 14,000 
OATES SOW tp a MPRA A ome St a” et ale ae OC 74,000 
Sal GON RECHOR as yeoetne. se ates 6 lieos ees a netere 8,200 
SCHOOLDO VAIN Niet EEE Foti er cacti tie hed oct 160,000 
OPEL 8 (OTS) | atid beeps Put ceat By Pods kts SH, gion, an ae ae 170,000 
Senoomelencher tasers. es ces es sh oe one kes 8,100 
SCCLOUALY set rete ak cst hie eis Sate Wee AO se 2,600 
DHOOM ARGT ee ai) cand Garptee Pests Ssh e antuuaatikns 14,000 
Shope Girl esr cheba or Sees donde, 14,000 
SNOOP OOVER MeL Oe eee ae Lae 11,000 
ESIQTEWTUGGL: Sees cus, ean» cee ae ies 1,100 
OLAS LPP a ee ats eee hss clas Ae te ata’ 2,400 
DON CLUOL Meer Las: fitinie ooat ake GN een an 6,500 
SUN POMADO abit Sch Nk Memon wi. Bay a nes 950 
SCanmnEbenstt a ana Mara cae ha ie ate oe 6,800 
Stenographer...... SA EE er eS Ae 17,000 
PLONCCUIbEEL EN re a, atari cece o becare nee i) andes 2,600 
Sic emterese ie, <i. aes ean ce acs Sag a 16,000 
SUIPSRITCGN CON Leen stake cere cae e ise cis asta 2,800 
SS WibG lise mete eee teat eis Se oT 4,200 
Steeplojackaaie cree nee 6 eee 100 
ANS 000 CA ee a Si ee Se Sie a one nt 1,200 
PE GLLOL ree eek tes 5 ER ote ae os 23,000 
PU SILOLORS pets, von seat Mavis’ a nels teod lnittaue ss 12,000 
PLADEG Senor Pe PS ean aes! Sole ae Seca as 9,500 
SU GHINSLOR at me eee TSE, oF taeee etches 19,500 
Meleoraph Operators eee aan poles 2: 5,500 
PICK EGRES TOR CT Meet WL cee tiene ath ok eect ek 1,100 
BRUNA ee a ee mR gt a Rare ee 2,100 
EL TACK INA DM Wiesel OR eal cee hy hole idole, ame 1,850 
sLrayeling Salesman te sock... ote a bene 8,600 
PG WELT ATs het ee ne ee Goes. os 5 kee koe ni. 1,200 
RENISTITHOT OPO ee, 80 MOT Ee anes eee a eo 650 
LINGeT OAK OT ee ats Sia ea le es op aio Bee wee os 2,400 
Wpholsterert si weitere MN. het yon a etc hacde sos 2,400 
SVRTC Genes se ect Roar aS Fie nals. oad cans 1,250 
Wier OnRe Oy se ia Sime e Aare Mie) sain c8 tavern aisles 600 
Wiel POTINIAK CT io, or ie eno. (ci eaiens b fisae ds 6,300 
AE pets! os A Na ne Sein ne ae 8,000 
SR LVELIELCRS ed Non CHEW em ch Areethieg te. ss 3,000 
NESW thet ialee sy ak AAS aSet an eee ee eee 4,200 
Windows Wiaeheri eis) tie. fay. soto pers yout ac ies 900 
WOOO WOPKEY se A dept aoe Ryne oe civ Secret tens ote 2,700 
IWTECKCY otter ee er aia eahorh aes 1,450 
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.95 ‘per M 
20 ig 
.22 
2.0 7 
4.4 : 
1.2 ss 
3.75 c 
4.4 2 
1.56 - 
1:5 : 
3.07 . 
1.25 ~ 
Orlo a 
10.0 ty 
2.5 < 
1.93 = 
1.05 a 
.83 i 
1.0 5 
os «“ 
2.38 £ 
6.66 - 
25 “5 
2.5 r 
3.57 : 
2.57 : 
6.66 : 
1.25 . 
Dish ‘- 
21 . 
79 ss 
3.17 . 
.66 in 
18 e 
1.23 . 
38 oe 
1.0 bk: 
43 o 
45 m 
9 « 
41 e 
.92 
95 Ls 
1.76 : 
.29 _ 
2.5 £ 
31 i 
1.42 e 
15.93 
20.0 o 
8.33 : 
2.0 = 
.66 : 
.22 " 
8.0 
1.82 S 
2.72 2 
1.42 y 
DD < 
12 . 
4.16 ‘ 
1.66 : 
.83 Ny 
1.66 a 
.83 % 
1.66 e 
16 © 
3.0 a 
3.66 ¢ 
12.35 4 
6.66 . 
1.48 ° 
2 OL is 
7.5 : 
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. “Stop. Look and Listen.” 
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Department of Numerical Tables 


vv 


Classified in Order of Number and Percentage 


The introduction of a general department of numerical tables into 
he report of Coroner’s cases is for the especial purpose of showing at a 
glance the order and relationship which the number of sudden and violent 
deaths from every cause bear toward each other, for to profit by this report 
it is first essential that each item and division should be thought of in its 
true order and proportion. 

The following arrangements showing the number of deaths in numer- 
ical order as to methods, as to ages at which deaths occur, as to the occu- 
pations, the causes of death, nationality, individual or social responsi- 
bility, etc.,is for the purpose of showing at a glance to legislators, students, 
social workers, teachers, parents and pupils just what the order of hazard 
isfrom every point of view, which, together with the classification of cause, 
supplies the key for remedy and prevention. 

In the following tables the claim for strict accuracy in each case can- 
not be made, this being impossible the first year. However, the figures 
as they are, serve to point out the general truths involved, and they form 
a basis upon which to build in the future, so that with improved facilities, 
more complete reports and a general outline established, our tables should 
become thoroughly dependable in from three to five years. 


Table No. 51. 
INQUESTS IN NUMERICAL ORDER BY MONTHS. 


1912 1913 

GES GALI Th pes scare, uN geen Ue ne Sc a a 393 LPO TLL as Sere Peter d eens crate 412 
Dit, ~ ARENA oy ackig Ser ue Oe cee bee 387 Ze December eee ee 410 
Stee wl Sige. oo oe en pn ae 370 Dee UNC scar rts he misread or scchue 393 
ARE SCHLCIM DCH te Hicks eee oor ew. 359 ASENIATCIISS ex tta deena cd IE 380 
mn OGCLODO Leite of mattees ahs cs ds nie egs 352 Pea Nay ney te, ee ee olen Hoe Ro 368 
CRE > AEDT GT tetera DIR Re ae tre eta eam mR Ra eae 350 GopECeDLeM Der se weoknin ones oe 366 
a Sears eS epee, Set tele, O55) Sere 347 (ome ebruary comin aes. eee 350 
PS MEE DOCE LIDGE Mean Crisis ian oe selec ihe 342 8. | Oa I, AR acct i agi eh, Saree 350 
QaeAN OVEMDEL tisiemssiet of ie% aden ame or 337 Oe PAUSUSE. cnet choise lewotnrs euadene 348 
LORMERCDEUATY tir... apmaiiaets ny es ett an 335 LOWS Octoberce titi, aoe ie eh ees 347 
Hf Apna ALIS A tte ah Gould. ela hohe, eae’ 330 LL Sart ANUAEV set acu tes Aart Neier 321 
HD A SDL Sie ects, cee er ciation! cee ts 324 DEN OV CMD Cr senor ne ite cre aa ce Loki 329 
ROCHE Loe ay eye on ee 4,226 LO beuletty: eean ah eaieee ae e 4,385 


A tabulated numerical record of the number of inquests per month 
for the past ten years does not seem to show that sudden and violent deaths 
are any more liable to occur one month than another, excepting the one 
general fact that Coroner’s cases increase largely during extremely hot and 
extremely cold weather. A cold December will place that month ahead 
on the list, whereas a cold January or February will do the same for those 
months. On the other hand, a very warm July or August will place those 
months at the head of the list. From the above table it is seen that July © 
was in the lead in both 1912 and 1913. January took second place in 1912 
and December second place in I913, and an inquiry into the weather 
conditions will show that these were the extreme months of the year, the 
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warm January of 1913 having dropped that month to the bottom of the 
column, showing most conclusively that it is not the arbitrary divisions 
of the months, but the character of the weather, the temperature, etc., 
that has to do with the monthly fluctuations of Coroner’s cases. 


Table No. 52. 
INQUESTS IN NUMERICAL ORDER BY AGES. 


: 1912 1913 

1, 30'to 40-year... «sce Pre ae ee 838 bE, 40 to.50 years:.:..5.n8 eens 882 
2,20 .€0730 "Years. eee ere ee 747 2. 30:to 40 years’: 5) ee 845 
J c40.t0° 50Lyeara yee ieee ieee 744 3..20 to: 80 years 7.16) Lee ee 768 
4250 to:60yearsah.. = aaue eee eee 661 4..+50: to 60’ years: ci.20 noe 648 
bat Under LOiyears= .ceck ee eee ace 364 &: Under 10yearsss.a ee 404 
6; 60 tol7O"yearsen ne eee 360 6.) 60 to°70 years °2)..5 eee 343 
4010 :t0120 years\.-. ea ee eee DAE | %, 10'to: 20:years 77h 238 
$370 40; 80: Wears: pace ene ore ee 123 §.470' to 80 years’... <5 ee eee 129 
9; Over: 80: years):o: cae) ahaa 45 9.. Over: 80 years. 246 cee eee 34 
10> Not‘ ascertained... .....7s0 te ee 87 10; Not ascertained 7...) 5.035 ee 94 
Totali: 2 eho eae 4,226 Totahe..o. 65.69 eee 4,385 


The above tabulation in numerical order on the basis of age exhibits 
a degree of uniformity, the greatest loss of life being at the bread-winning 
ages between 20 and 50. In both 1912 and 1913, those under 10 years of 
age are fifth in the list, the remainder of the tables following the same 
same order for both years. While those in the decade between 40 and 50 
occupy first place in 1913, they are third in 1912, and whereas the 30 to 
40 group come second in 1913 they are first in 1912, and the records of 
former years seem to bear out the conclusion that the greatest losses from 
sudden and violent deaths, accidental and otherwise, occur in the most 
active period of life between 30 and 40, and the far greater proportion of 
men over women shown in the accompanying table is clearly the result 
of the greater risk to men on account of their out-of-door and industrial 
activity as compared with the in-door life of women. In both 1912 and 
1913 the epoch from 50 to 60 years occupies fourth place, which is practi- 
cally its uniform position in past years. 


Table No. 53. 
THE HAZARD OF OCCUPATION IN NUMERICAL ORDER FOR 1913 ONLY. 


Census for Inquests Inquests per 
Occupation Cook per 1,000 of Each 
County Occupation Occupation 

do Laborere 2. 06m. be ee eee eae 180,000 834 4.63 per M. 
P Bad hi Pe aM Derr hsn cn venta yt ao 65,000 473 eae g 
3), Housewife .\... 3.2 5564 ee ee ee 420,000 441 1.05 . 
4S YT Gamster is5 000.02 apie OG 19,500 156 8.0 % 
So Clerk Stk Aa ca ma eae ae tie eer ee ae 96,000 133 (eS ( r 
64: Schoolboy 40 ce ee ee cee 160,000 106 .66 : 
4j-.' Carpentere doi soe eis PO ee 24,000 89 Byte e 
8<.¢ Machinist osc: cette. pA eee Pe 28,000 86 3.07 : 
9+ Housekeepers 5. 2. on eee ee ae 36,000 70 1.95 = 
104, Switchmaned 5 2a eee ee Le 4,200 67 15.93 "i 
11 oy Paintetn sacs oth hea ae shore ete Cee ten) A 15,000 66 4.4 
12 SPOTtETE oaks wks ta ee ae ere 6,200 62 10.0 s 
13,’ / Domestics si acc See tro Ce eee ee eee 36,000 59 1.64 ‘ 
14.) Salesman 2.44 Bese oe eee ieee ee 74,000 59 79 £ 
15.20) Watchman . 4 cte tcee o  e eee 4,200 52 12335 i 
162 Cailore ye. ee igh Sisphice BON MED Ce ary ote ee Fane 23,000 46 2.0 : 
LZ 25 SADIGOLS oc eee oe es eae ee ee eae 14,000 40 2.85 F 
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Census for Inquests Inquests per 

Occupation Cook per 1,000 of Each 

County Occupation Occupation. 

TOMEI INGO S Ser tin. Se Se NG Rh acl Sere od Guster 16,000 36 2.25 per M. 
APM ERIC eee cynic) i RRS ee cc aA ee teks 24,000 35 1.46 S 
OTEOTULCDOrS a. Mick cnt ee ee hae Nes 16,000 32 2.0 . 
SPDR GKEIU Geckos ae CR uibaels 6,500 31 4.71 : 
DMEM VIGLOUNET Eerie dete vv. cee of aces Sin notte a Oa 34,000 31 91 S 
Se OHOOIIT IES Sater ch rae arse eee ote sean 170,000 at 18 s 
Diet DATLONC OD hin we fers ry clark anus oon aes wah 12,000 30 2.5 ‘ 
DORMER ETINGCE eres ere os ri LR | ihe et itl note 15,000 29 1.93 a 
D(A BODE ah. ie rn veloc hoes Se been Rak we he 26,000 28 1.08 < 
DOMMESTICIIA VOD i cre tie rc oe) hog aoe Pena as GO PS) «stones 12,000 26 2.16 « 
PUREE OBLOODKEODCH oe a cin) Aaa ts ee es ns 8,200 26 3.17 g 
SOME VCOLLeDen nee aco ee Doo BA A 8,000 24 3.0 & 
See OOKKGCper: +c Wea var. aint e ss oh ect. ss eee 25,000 23 .92 ‘ 
Some POOQUICN ce. sae Coe oie or ee kM. oe 5,000 22 4.4 - 
COM LLIOE eae Se otel gee is, Rae bark GED « aul 9,600 20 2.07 . 
AML OI Ce CU CCLee ee ata RA ee lea take eee ee 3,920 20 513 « 
Spee OULOUMAL EM te ae cc ia EE Os atten Shoe Oat 3,200 19 5.94 “ 
Somer ulevator: @OnductOben 2. sa ae oe en ae 5,900 18 3.05 2 
SN LOL CUE te ae ors Aas ete inke ws ead 8,400 18 2.14 : 
RU RL OCETICLAT Ce a eet < HOa Ss ces Mica iemcat 8,000 17 2.12 is 
BO MERCALEECEDAILOD sitter 02 AM Me tess Shee! ones aco menaus 16,000 16 1.0 “ 
Ale OLORIDADT ES Orr. SM nee ee ees Gree 9,600 16 1.66 
fC ONGUICCON Sete We ea a Ae oe so. So his Oe 14,000 15 1.07 . 
Amen Reniinstate: Dealers ous. ale es aid rode cis 3 a kles 4,200 15 3.57 ~ 
Se LUC OMIA CT, Ae eo yakscic eM oe oe Se ae 6,600 14 2.12 « 
AAP GAIN ATCss ese Steer a ke Oe sok ee 8,200 14 1.8 i 
AF we SHOCMAKeh A206 1 ee ee. he eee bes 14,000 14 10 g 
7A CEES ISO ee ON tee ees tc nO ee Nw ay ee 13,000 13 1.0 ¢ 
ATE OTLORLICr Sat hic ee dc Stone A oes ete eee 2,600 53 5.0 . 
Ss MeN CRON Ones On larly Neal aM oc fig coh nyo sea 5,200 13 2.5 é 
AG IA CLOL Te Seth hass coe ea ree rd era was 2,000 12 6.0 “ 
NOM CIPATINAKOCley ee toute ee ee kes ay coe 12,000 12 1M “= 
DEAT YSLCLAT eeemy rere Nae MRL e vies SER, fists 8,000 12 1.5 _ 
LPR ASE aye 0 jolts ARES ROE On a Sere gee ten tee 2,100 12 Dik s 
DAME OLOATOEI CLOT eter. hr haath ac Re ane ade hc ce 6,800 12 1.76 : 
Ame at CUPies < eds sch peel eee or. Seda Se a 4,600 11 2.6 4 
Life, AD Teese rants to) ae Oe a ee ee a en atin ee 18,000 11 61 £ 
EEL ATAGHVAT MR Mee cttras 2), ales okt ee. Oth ars see ws eles 3,600 11 3.05 s 
Rd MVLANICNACEUTOD: ceo cline eee Mie caer cage ool 4,200 rat 2.62 by 
OS mMLVOLELCHS ta, Smeets ieee fer BME gi octet ook 3,000 ig 3.66 : 
Bom Contractor, 2. vis. ooteairs Svieos Sones BR Le 2,800 10 3.57 « 
GO ter SCHOOL NE CACHE? ear. Kea ate. Wie. 8 Ace eth) re ce 8,100 10 1.23 . 
GlepeLelegraphs@peratorcas seen eee. on tees es 5,500 10 1.82 . 
G2 a es Drakemancun. ae. a Sey Ca Rt eRe. 3,000 9 3: & 
Ge LATA POT eS Aa le cs ipo RIE lac oc ce tthadd toes io wR 4,200 9 2.14 bi 
GIP ACKEr se hire octee ee  Nc  e n ee 9,000 9 ae . 
Gomes Restaurant Weepersu Ln cetnn eee ohne ace 4 5,500 9 P44 . 
GG MEE COMECCOT Fate cy re PN eG Sd ae a Rs atesieles x 5,200 8 1.53 « 
SEV LUISLCT ATE AF acd eee a cree mee Ss as Sadeos 3,000 8 2.66 ‘ 
Gia ASLeren kis Ae ce ee eee ee ride ecient 2,600 8 3.07 . 
GOME Wn DeL tes yaks ees et ate hoes he oe 6,400 8 1.25 “ 
TO MRPROOLER area trey er Pas sy PE es ed. Nits 1,200 8 6.66 
#ftew “GN AS cy v2.6 Sea ae ger te 7, 5S aes Mergent wer Saar 12,000 8 .66 . 
a LOCR eee ose inti es latina eae ncdalin hee ss. Revs die 18,000 7 .39 - 
(eis ARS as tite Bed re iyct ies ee ie en ne er 2,500 i 2.8 : 
TAME TOKROT ae Sober cie) TeReE® Sigma eae! OAT. cha 6,000 6 a g 
ee LISDECLOPas heat ccs Mk Lies ee ect eae 2,600 6 2.4 g 
COST GW OTe eee, chi eee ft PAIS oo oe. Peel eR ieee a 7,800 6 77 < 
id Pe BOUCICOLS tee < le 8 ere DAE oo ano tore ene! ae 6,500 6 .92 & 
CSM SLOMECU CUCL oiets odie oie vier? nara ceo ane gs bates 2,600 a6, 2.5 4 
Mae WINDOW WASHED... 94 a.) AM ei ehcneet sree iat ape a 900 6 6.66 “ 
aU Sd BRI 45) eo scaeg Aad aa RS in RRS Dey ho ogee ioc | Eee 5,200 5 .96 & 
Slmepoilermaker scotty. Meni fre ete te crete cds 5,500 5 9 e 
bop” MGTE%G} 821 Cea cot meee Sac APA 5, be ener en eae 9,000 5 55 te 
Sawe MlASMAN AORN TOe Y che Pet. cre arnaa see bat cvs cis! 2,100 5 2.38 S 
BAe GarnenGr sagt s ote aes re hea ols ot 8,000 Is .63 ‘: 
See EL OCGRITICIS sc. 3 fixe aca riches fan cine RAE ome ous 4,200 5 1.19 o 
BO ee CHIC R Bit Stent Sahn c isin PME TN Mice, cadets 800 5 6.25 - 
RiP OCDOTA DOE cede cto. Sh eke 34 ooo wish ovdn eis 3,200 5 1.56 F 
fabap. ALAC TVUS Pl gent eye Soe ROTI Rare oe ga ee Ra ee 2,100 5 2.38 - 
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Census for Inquests Inquests per 
Occupation Cook per 1,000 of each 
County Occupation Occupation 
SOM Shop: Boy: wo we cuhiss eee ells aie tees eae tae 11,000 5 45 per M. 
90. Stenographers, 5. RA ree Wee 17,000 5 .29 Bs: 
91.’ Stutient... o> Aas. Sie ee 16,000 5 ol 5 
O25 HAL OWerman rte tha) tare Pec. ene 1,200 5 AIG 
932.-> Brewerymans tac. cl; etre oe ihe eres 3,000 4 1-33 - 
94," Candymaker ay i. eee eee 8 ea ee 12,000 4 a) : 
95. Coal Dealer > Wao ac) eae ae fo ee 3,400 . 4 1.17 x 
96... Draftentan 3 Fo 4.7 ey ee + ares 2,200 4 1.82 - 
07... {Decorator ce oe oe ee Eo ate 2,800 4 1.43 ¥ 
08... ~Laundryman storks rete ena eae 12,000 4 .33 . 
09° = Nurses hess. we cate On eee eee 4,200 4 .95 £ 
100.” Optician 3° >> Ee wet stadt tees ee een 2,000 4 2. x‘ 
1015, “Superintendentacs. -- ccm ee eee aria ane 2,800 4 1.42 2 
102.3 Upliolsterer : fie a ee ee eo ee 2,400 4 1.66 2 
103:"*.Woodworker.s.{8 «ss ne eees a 2,700 4 1.48 x 
104. “Detective fit Aieids 2 tant hee a Won ihe eee 1,250 meds 2.5 " 
105 SS SDrue gist \. ch ain chasd Caen eee eee 16,000 3 18 rs 
1062 Fisherman 28 Gort. eee eee |: eis ee 2,200 o 1.36 o 
107. — Glassworken; <80ressn Dee eee 2,100 3 1.43 - 
108.2 -Harnessmaker sto... 21. eee ae ee 1,900 3 1.58 . 
109. “Junk Dealer. Br) Sie eee ee ee 2,300 3 1.5 = 
110. =Liveryman:. 2 pic oe ee eo cee es ee 1,600 3 1.87 - 
LET fe Mail. Carrier 22a iota eee een eto 2,069 3 1:5 < 
112) Milk, Dealers $25 erccon cree ea ne? vate eres 1,800 3 1.67 " 
1135 Paperhanger een. scent eee ee ate a eee 2,500 3 1.2 . 
114) “Pattermmaker 25a eet aia ee ee 800 3 3.75 s 
115. Promoter ee Sie. Ae ee, See 1,200 3 2.5 - 
116; Ww Saleslady «.c seo. amcee: SP cs cae 1S) cee ae 14,000 3 21 3 
117.2 sTicket; Brokers: «>..ci, eee ee ee ene 1,100 3 2.72 # 
118. —Tinsmith sos ace eee eae ee a 2,100 3 1.42 2 
119.)°-Y ardmaster 2a... cee ee 410 3 7.5 = 
1200 22 A CESS ccks ie ea cas Gc ee ee eee 3,000 2 1.5 3 
121) SA Gvertiser.4: |. roe ee eine tere eee 4,200 2 AT = 
122.” “Aviators he) ae 2 eicce ae Rieke cee ewrenatt ae 150 2 13.33 
123-7 4s Boxmaker®4 ete ee mee 4,800 2 Al bi 
124'.~~ Broom Via ker senses vets ee cee eee 3,600 2 .55 ts 
125. City. Fireman.) a. ieee wee oie eae) ace neteas 1,852 2 1 dk . 
126." Craneman ii a2 fee, et eo eee ees ere 570 2 3.62 “2 
127, . Designers ).ce maki ceo: Santee nee eae mM eeropemiaas 1,400 2 1.42 s 
128 his) OE es ree ster a te: AURORE se ae 940 2 2.22 x 
129-3 Engravers 2 be ec eee ar eee 1,500 2 1.33 * 
1300 Guard's 2) Me Pace es Lee ne ate 1,800 2 1.11 % 
LS beginiventorss. an ee is ae eae 800 2 2.5 ~ 
132; 2 Millmer, s,s. as ee ea ee es 3,200 2 .62 z 
WSSae Miner ct iss cele rac et eee ere EEE eit 400 2 5. ~ 
134 ce Ne wspapermall: fae act, oe ery Seen ie ate 2,400 ae .83 a 
1355 Operator: =e Gh ise co eekaeaen Correa 9,200 2 22 ? 
136. Pilogic. st ow ie id ee Soe ee 300 2 6.66 - 
187.< “ Steeplejack } 2:65 atc etree te erence 100 2 20. “ 
138% "Tanner 3259s =o oan ens ee ee 9,500 2 22 . 
130: Undertaker... 42455 0. 308 Geeen ee meet ate 2,400 2 .83 = 
140); SArohi tect... «24 tic, cee Nene, beats 750 1 1.33 . 
TAT oe PATS Sait cis ee Se ay ee eS 1,400 1 at H 
142: Aerobat:. 4258 oes oo ae i ae eas ee 180 1 5.55 3 
143° +Bookbindet:...03 400 5 oo ee ee 10,000 1 el . 
144. * Bootblack: 2.246.cik oe oe ede Sear on 2,5) 1 4 . 
145%, . Bellhopie2 2s dos oe eae 2,200 1 45 : 
1467 ~ Cab’ Driver 5.4.2 de... ea es oe ae 1,800 1 55 * 
147% Chemist... co cee ie ore ee ad 1,100 1 9 = 
1485- ‘Civil. Engineers, :...t20 Seok bee oo ae 800 1 1.25 . 
149.22 Cornicémakér 2s = 2 dee ee eee 2,100 A. AT be 
150:?=Custodian’y 2. ok eee cae (ea eee 820 1 1.25 £ 
Lone Dentistic, 224k ek ee Cee aes 3,200 1 ol by 
L520 Dredger Goi. Gar tee en eee 600 1 1.66 . 
1533 Mloriat: occ. oA. wa Se Ree eee 1,600 1 .63 ‘ 
154 2 Finisher, 2s Geta te ia a ee act 2,600 1 38 - 
156. Gashitter® «tes 5.3 See ee ee cee 2,100 1 48 £ 
156>54Glovemaker /. (ts, 32+). eee eee eee 1,600 1 .62 2 
157% Hatterckc Soh. Sek ce a ee ee, ae ores 2,000 1 5 : 
158: . Hotel’ Man’ cytes ee ee oe 3,200 1 21 - 
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Census for Inquests Inquests per 

Occupation Cook per 1,000 of Each 
County Occupation Occupation 

L5G eRIMaUTANGG PA GIUStOE.,.< . . 0.0 srano)0,0 ese ov) sceile 420 1 2.5 per M. 
PCP OC RAIN G cmt e eh etnies ee csr crea ane eoeiae. oh 850 1 .25 ¥ 
NSS NAR ILG oe a tenons rato ooetse so as URPeaeca ws 1,250 1 83 © 
TOR PEELNOU We rer. cairn h eet Ons hoiuce, Wtneaedlete Sos 1,900 1 3 . 
MES RIITISCOD oo netsh esis Tite ce oe ule aes 1,700 1 .58 £ 
TEs LOLOLGYClISta cha cs: ¢ Minty ota eich Sc os Ciamoe nn 2,400 1 42 ; 
EGR EING WEDO Ve Fare enti Se cao sal herahacdlc mieten 1,500 1 .66 3 
LGU ELOStICULO ME eee eee Rice orc oe ee ac ame 950 1 1.05 s 
Rr see PAI TISHO RIA OMe i. cde RORY. eke sche heen ts 1,200 1 83 : 
ete 9 CE GOTO WS eehels cere hei ann ee ie eet ek ea 800 1 1.25 ¥ 
1G LUE AGUS TO Stender ace fie oe hes acdlarame aseborevenstons 430 1 2.5 # 
LTP SCCTOUAL YS cal te elit ee eRe a wees ek de wr acdt ed 2,600 1 .38 = 
TA QIS clkghe Capi Ie) ee Soe eG Sik at ne Rae Neg Wc 1,100 1 9 = 
ee SAPS G ITO A YET eyes es cart Paice sve ath acaitan earahens 950 1 95 : 
Ls eee DOHC con I te bette hase taakets 8 share, expec 1,200 1 8.33 ¢ 
eM R AE EIS CTENGLED: OM pi cee 0s EP eter Gira. « Tooshauigha ser imen segcne Alera 1,850 1 45yi x 
Lice LER MOUNDS OAlCSIIAN ..c0te trate Rea 2 clarot Neti ety 8,600 1 12 ie 
176. ITO TNOT re ee gee eee? sot ve et os Pa Ee 1 1.66 < 
ET Caeme AGATE Cathe ree TRE Ne ont MN acay ie Sea cco aie aioe te 1,250 1 .83 , 
fl ERE VOUE DOV fe teas ho aks, cere lagen Sets 600 1 1.66 “ 
PO TAN VAP ONT KOE Sens oc sts oe 8 ries sa tee ane 6,300 1 16 “e 
ESOL TOC KOE frien. fo Aare iit eile «hilar. Syove easiyae-s 1,450 1 wok Ss 


THE HAZARD OF OCCUPATIONS. 


The above table shows at a glance the number of Coroner’s cases in 
numerical order for 1913 only, and it is worthy of note that the three 
occupying first place, 834 laborers, 473 infants and 441 housewives, are 
the three most helpless divisions, the ones that are the least responsible 
for their surrounding conditions of any of the 180 in the entire list. But 
a glance at this table indicates to what extent social responsibility has 
become an enormous factor in city life, and that not only economic con- 
ditions must be remedied for the protection of laborers, infants and house- 
wives, but it is seen that it is largely through education in schools, homes 
and the press that this great loss of life must be stemmed. 


The occupation of teamster in fourth place, that of machinist eighth 
and switchman tenth in the list point to these as extra hazardous occu- 
pations in relation to which employers should be stimulated to safeguard 
the employes to the highest degree. The fact that school boys are sixth 
in the list should arouse our entire educational system to co-operate with 
the Public Safety Commission; and while many may be surprised that 
clerks occupy fifth place in the list of Coroner’s cases, a careful study into 
the causes whereby clerks become despondent, stupefied and unfit mentally 
and physically to protect themselves against the forms of violence which 
land them finally in the Coroner’s hands, is a study worthy of the closest 
attention of publicists and students of social psychology. 


The fact that there were 70 housekeepers, 46 tailors, 35 farmers and 
31 school girls in the list of Coroner’s cases for 1913. does not necessarily 
show that these occupations are very much more hazardous than those of 
acrobat, bootblack, cab driver, newsboy and traveling salesman, these 
being represented by merely one each in the year’s record. Our percentage 
table No. 54 gives the exact relative standing of these in accordance with 
the population of each occupation. 
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Table No. 54. 
THE PERCENTAGE HAZARD OF OCCUPAT.ONS. 


Inquests per 1,000 in numerical order, based upon the census of each occupation, for 
1913 only. 


Census for Inquests Inquest per 
Occupation Cook per 1,000 of each 
County Occupation Occupation 

1.2 Steeplejack 3.00. eee lem 5 eee 100 2 20.0 perM. 
O°" Switchmen A002 See gel ce ee ee 4,200 67 15.73 ~ 
S-CAviator int toe or ee 2 i oe es, ee 150 2 Isso y 
4: ee Watchmen: i Se)? cates ees ee eee 4,200 Sz 12.35 S 
Boek Porter ee 2 ee i ee a goa: ee 6,200 62 10. # 
62s Tenderi sc . ee Pe oe eee 1,200 1 8.33 7 
Te Teamsters... canteen 19,500 156 8.0 ¥ 
SAeryY ardmaster 22. ¢ 25 22. Ae ee eee 410 3 Td % 
Os Intanta- ter vk, 2: 3. ee eee oe ee 65,000 473 G2e ie 
1 Oe Pilot 0h 5 ee ee Lee ee 300 2 6.66 ~ 
1 Roofers. 2s Reo a es eee 1,200 8 6.66 M: 
12° Window) Washer (35 Fo eiiersces oes oe ee 900 6 6.66 : 
VS For Oiler Aoki 8s PE eee ee ee eee, ee eee 800 5 6.25 % 
142 CA CHOPS, 25 oe ee eee & een ree 2,000 12 6.0 = 
15 Foreman: +o fork ee eis eee 3,200 19 5.94 $ 
162% Sailors. Ue bese ee 2,100 12 Ded 3 
P72 Acrobats each er oe eee eee eee : 180 1 5.55 
18:= Police’ Oficeriat wes. ee ee eee ee » 3,920 20 Sits . 
1952) Hostlereo. } seek sete ee Oe. Cee 2,600 13 5.0 “ 
20 PR Miainere ja Sass 2s een ee a eee ee eee 400 2 5.0 * 
21.0 Blacksmith: ..: Sn Ce en ee oe eee 6,500 31 4.71 # 
229 & a bOrervh acca cence ee eee eae 180,000 834 4.63 A 
23. 7iCar- [nspecbor 66k aoe is ee ee = 1,400 6 4.28 3 
24 POWermaln fora) Ale ere cee re eee ee eee 1,200 5 4.16 e 
2558 Painters ace eae eeee een es tae Eh Ss 15,000 66 4.4 $ 
QG6HPEP ed dler.crskac cc Co ae ee ee, eee 5,000 22 4.4 ¢ 
of. © Patternmmakerssat 3: eae | Ce ee eee 800 3 orto = 
28 2 F0Wiartress > Saka. oe oes She Be) ee 3,000 11 3.66 a 
29S. Oranemen. so) cn eee se clet ca nay eee eee 570 2 3.62 # 
30 (| -Oontractor nt. ecckse hae ie ee See ee 2,800 10 dai 2 
314 SRealilistate Dealers. + ate ee eee 4,200 15 S257 x 
325 #Saloonkeeper. 0.9 eee. oe crew arte cee 8,200 26 3.17 : 
33 5a Carpenter. ha)... aeen ee: he eee ee 24,000 89 3.7 2 
O45) + Machinist. 2. nations Cee ee ee ee 28,000 86 3.07 t 
$5.0 * Plasterer? ~ 27) Ba ) ea eee ee 2,600 8 3.07 x 
30.) Hilevator.Conductonse. cei eee 5,900 18 3.05 2 
37m Lineman \-) 0 6k he Se ee eee 3,600 11 3.05 he 
S82) Brakeman: often Pho ene ee eee 3,000 9 3.0 
SO Walter: Ae ee ee oh ce) ee 8,000 24 3.0 ¢ 
AQ mJ anitorso Fy what ee Ae Le ees eee 14,000 40 2.85 . 
Al Me Janitress yt hohe ee eae eae ee ee ee 2,500 7 2.8 i 
49 "Ticket: Broker cor (pone eee eee 1,100 3 2.72 : 
43.50° Misi cian 523.00 Sab ol oe ee eee 3,000 8 2.66 G 
A4 ve NManiitacturer sta 2tes aera eres. hereon 4,200 11 2.62 rs 
hy sO COMA UEe Ul cre kos bent cadre at eae ees 2 Coe 4,600 Li 2.6 : 
AG= Restaurant Keeper. si. eee ss eee 5,500 9 2.57 
472(8 Bartender, hace ee ee ee 12,000 30 2.5 : 
AS20S Rs Rix Guard .c5 Bea es ae ea A oJ ee 430 1 2:5 : 
49 SusDGbeCtlve cote ae ee eee 1,250 3 2.5 > 
50+" Stonecutterscs ns ee Ee ee 2,600 6 2.5 
5iseelnsurance. Adjusters mite. cee ao cere 420 1 2:5 * 
52. Trnventortase.c a ees Le eee ee ee .800 2 2.5 . 
535% Messenger 225. e eat cee cee eee 5,200 13 2:5 . 
54" Promoterss et eee oe eee. eee 1,200 3 2.5 i 
55s Inspectors, gesatnesieein a eee el mecca Bier 2,600 6 2.4 7 
56:7 ke Plager it. ke ce glee ae Meee, ila See 2,100 5 2.38 
575o Polishers ee eee Eee Cee cca eee a ee 2,100 5 2.38 “s 
SSein pineercey . Chai oe Bete eae ee ee 16,000 36 2.26 . 
59. Dyer Sac Sd ais Se he See 3 eee 940 2 2.22 : 
604 <Fireman $) ofssee ee ee Ceer: see 12,000 26 2AZ : 
61,4-Bricklayer ocp i a ee See 12,000 26 2.16 Fs 
62.28 Molden fo = coe oe. Cee ~ 8,400 18 2.14 . 
632 -Manager >} ces eis cee ae ee eet. eee 4,200 9 2.14 s 
64; -Blectriciany > . doen se Oe en eee 8,000 17 ake = 
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Census for Inquests Inquests per 


Occupation Cook per 1,000 of each 
County Occupation Occupation 
65. Cabinetmaker......... SMa NreMonsie te Wie Satara ater 6,600 14 2.12 per M 
Ube» La OM ae ew OR ge oe no i, eer oe inner 9,600 20 2.07 
CS OOK NS ies eral lo area Ra aldol akin Gea 18,000 37 2.05 
Oh? 7 ESOT NGL YES chia i RR a Se le 8 colin ee 16,000 32 2.0 s 
OE AILOL ys ee es, er lea ere chon. ui dees Peepers 23,000 46 2. o 
TAO CO rte eines Hare a Sapa 2th arn ie ere. bs 2,000 4 2: ft 
ise TLOUSEKOCDEI aiid fac ee ee, NWS casa oiles 36,000 70 1.95 iy 
Tig, Geist yy eee eR eee Pee See Semana. See 15,000 29 1.93 . 
ten Nae COEY PAAR) pe hk aitie ssh Sigs oe. Oe ee ie ais 1,600 3 1.87 . 
TAREE DOTALTGINLADY ott ty ae aes ote Beers 2,200 4 1.82 ¢ 
ioe LelesraphtOperators: Wee. wan elle 5,500 10 1.82 % 
DO MePLIRUITECT CRS rt fee ac ai! oy on shots | ee niga 8,200 14 1.8 Ms 
LOLOL LOD ee ee tee Gea tte sits 6,800 12 1.76 = 
1 EVELLIES DOGICL SS. Sat tok eee Bene ors s,m 1,800 3 1.67 . 
MERI TCOUOL tse hits Gack. oh Oe ORR naree: cbr deer tos 600 1 1.66 ; 
SOPSe IM GUONIM AT ie FR Rltreots te hee ase a aronehona te Gare 9,600 16 1.66 # 
Sie rim ier eer. ees oe eae alo ee oe sake 650 1 1.66 % 
SIMIW Sen BOY as entertains eee cy eee 600 1 1.66 r 
Somes Ui DMOISLELOria aes erg eee ee a ne citrate eae 2,400 4 1.66 si 
RA Mem OTHCSLIC cre etic usin ene chats, nis aidan: ld erates 36,000 59 1.64 $ 
SGMUACLULY LIANG Gt anis wetter Eien tls. ds creaeee 22,000 36 1.63 - 
Sosaelaphorrapher. ca tir nc meters cde pas Oats eS 1,250 2 1.6 
Sime Tl ATTICASINAIECT sacs ec ee calaettt ore sl ses ectaes) Lao ee 1,900 3 1.58 $ 
Bema NOLO RTA DICT a ak arsed ets Bucrapttcens sore ea dPote some 3,200 5 1.56 . 
SEC OHCCTOL SE ae i eee sree ee tts ah 5,200 8 1.53 < 
SP amae UR RLOTENI I cela eth oat ie dhe eieads de 8,000 12 15 4 
S) emer AN CEOS eee ets oan Nee CO oe oye, SOR eas, 0 3,000 2 1.5 - 
PAS. ARTITUS HB Yo Ej pe ee Sate OR I pina, eee ae ene As 2,300 3 ib iay : 
S57 eee RAT MO RTTION ote ote oe hee oe cs aheransicensie 2,069 3 1.5 : 
DAF WWOOG WOLEKGE 2 55sh 5s tee en eis TN EP ate eee brew 2,700 4 1.48 < 
Ob earner eet: io) ce AMEN heehee eee 24,000 39 1.46 ¢ 
Oe Bie LC BNCT A eer eee ae rah cede ane as 2,100 3 1.43 “ 
DME CCLASRWOLKED co at ose 7 ie Mee AT rats, tne tis wares 2,100 3 1.43 s 
OS LDCCOTALOD ols ern a gale chancel y foo euate 2,800 4 1.43 : 
oO pet 1D oclb alt ge eee NE noc ee aa ne to ee a ee ee 1,400 2 1.42 A 
TOG ae DUDEEIMUCDOGNG waar dino tertenass net ate hate hassle 2,800 4 1.42 ‘: 
TOPE Lingiiitineae.. nv. ree hs Wethcke cae oh sche eas he 2,100 3 1.42 ¥. 
AUG CGE es Seen ni a ote te ie oaks SUSE aS 96,000 133 eon s 
LifD ey dD Vern ny 0m” Se ek eT ee eo, noe Peg, SRI aes ba 2,200 3 1.36 _ 
LOA Ses Brioternaker etek a oe eee oo ae 4,500 6 1.33 be 
NOD Sem LTOMWOFIKGE: 0 Scie soe es Eos atte ik tee 21,000 28 133 . 
POG META CODA EOGE cures okie. hs es eons eon 750 1 1.33 
Oia Brenyeryimany ceca. cere se octal Te ss 3,000 4 1.33 “s 
LOS a rG PTA Vel Hye tc e oes) is et Reel ate eats os hl 1,500 2 133 . 
10 OM. AeA Gee eens aaa er Reh, oye a i ie 7,200 10 ies: 
EEC CISEO CTA TY yyy ne pokes ee cee ad ae 820 1 1225 s 
Pie Civil Pngineere emi nek teen Ls Seyeatatie tas 800 1 1225 - 
PD eee ee KSINIED (achat Ser ED. oh 5 eh OE 850 1 1.25 a 
lms. Uikib relate ates, ere, Beets ee a on i ane ae 6,400 8 1.25 < 
LL Ama AS I CKCL ME Rehab ie. MEMO T eihy eee ee dr cakes 800 1 1.25 $ 
Ida) APvere eats hake hens, Sarah oe pee te RON Pe ar eo 800 1 1.25 : 
PiGmeSchoolt Peacherce. ous. ele eer ess eke 8,100 10 1.23 5 
TT feeb apernaneen ss thacisra rte ater) sre tite bone 2,500 3 1.2 
ATS PROG CATTICUM iret. ce ee. eins ans 4,200 & 1.19 [ 
EO Saas le enlonae sin yeh chris, ats et he 3,400 4 17 M 
PAPC VePIDOINAN ca Sere Gk er eee aaa inace ease a otsTa lal 1,852 2 1 ee | > 
LAS COTA I ES ace tak Oe Ae Dee aa 1,800 2 en at : 
De POT Ut ie co Rest earns Fae ae ne eee a Ses ones A RU 26,000 28 1.08 “2 
123 See CODCUCLOR NI Bh ek a eh Se 14,000 15 1.07 : 
EZAMeELOUSE WILE eh cara ee ee ot ec aren es 420,000 441 1.05 ? 
Eee LOSGULILC ee waite ites, ord tes anc ed ah 950 1 1.05 i 
IZGRA Care Repalverk: ob me shea + ote lo 16,000 16 1 ¢ 
TD eA OLe WE eae clk oe ee bce 13,000 13 1 . 
LOR, saris LOMO TBR oan thls stated Hela. t orcasWale sats hls Smesaee ed 6,000 6 te Ms 
Tae CAP ATTA KBE am bh. nets cee sa tied sea a 12,000 ye Dy he 
TOU me PACK CR rete ONS sree eae alten ee 9,000 9 12 . 
Toke oe nocmakori ee Bet Ste Senses SA is 14,000 14 14 . 
TSC DUVCr Whle May. fa eg ORB i PRR Gin Oa s 5,200 5 .96 : 
TSA MMEOLACCHANG ox atin ne ot ost ah ie ot oec ate 950 1 95 - 
SOS eID Tims Rotel ie an iv WR Re ay es 8 4,200 f 95 . 
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Census for Inquests Inquests per 


Occupation Cook per 1,000 of each 
County Occupation Occupation 
TSO FROOLCIEOT S.: Moe Wake Tit RTL, chs Oe Care 6,500 6 .92 per M 
1363." Bookkéepery “eee ee oe ora 25,000 23 .92 _ 
1S 7ee Merchant 32.3 janes oe eet oo ee eee 34,000 31 91 ¢ 
1388: ° Boilerthaker:* 95... 35 eee eee eee 5,500 5 9 z 
13054 Chenitst 2.2.0 Ais oo ee oe ci hee 1,100 1 29 . 
140: Signwritersi.G. cece See ee ee oan ee 1,100 1 9 is 
T4174 A Midwife Aint 2... Se ee oe, en cy 1,250 1 .83 i 
142% - Baseball Players: 2.2. ote oo eee 1,200 1 83 a 
143% 3.Publisher..<. snets <iicke teen ieee 1,200 1 .83 : 
144s Undertaker, sao cet eet ee eee 2,400 2 .83 "i 
DAD Me Vialeb:.8..5 Sus teks etc oe eae ee 1,250 1 83 :: 
146? =. Salesman’ 26 .)..acc- ok ers toe ee 74,000 59 19 Ke 
147s aw Yr es, 3 Sel oltre Meee pee nn 7,800 6 AIRS S 
148) raWrecker: hy, 2-1 oO Te ee on ae 1,450 1 og wi e 
PAG A TEISUS SS a wees fences: SPE ee En ene ea eee 1,400 1 71 iS 
1505 Schoolboy-f.u.. Gates ste, eee an ear one ee 160,000 106 .66 = 
Lo isecrPailoress,: 4... Acie teed. eee ae ee ee 12,000 8 .66 * 
15 2F aRloristihet ser. We canoe eens aaah nee 1,600 1 63 
153M Gardeners. 5 dtr a eee ae 8,000 5 .63 = 
154%--Glovemaker “soy Soe ieee ee 1,600 1 .62 - 
1D OSes Mn ers.. ose ot Sie AED ee oes eee 3,200 2 .62 - 
1562 .Dressmaker.3 igh. ...20 5 eee oe econ ee cee 18,000 11 61 . 
1S te Minister 00. eters astern ee eine een ee 1,700 1 .58 Fs 
1586 Traekman ss ..4c< |b eee ec eee 1,850 1 Bats 3 
15964 Cab Drivers.) eee ae aera 1,800 1 aAs € 
1603). Broom Naker 2s... oes See ceie ae 3,600 2 55 . 
16, \Cooperetices 22 Sts oO ee eee ee 9,000 5 55 = 
A625 o Millerts cas, of 5 alec Lee eee ee 1,900 1 ba . 
1635 Hatter a.) <, See eee Gas ceo eae 2,000 1 5 . 
1642 * Poster. oe ee aS Oe ene ee 2,000 1 5 Ke 
165 (Gashbters 4c). Aen. . ee ee ee oe ae 2,100 1 A8 bs 
166. “Corpmicemaker tcc 0.02 seen eee eee 2,100 1 47 % 
167c vAGdvertisers. 71ers vcs SI uate ee eae 4,2 2 AT is 
1682"). Bellhop i200 Bes ee ee eee 2,200 1 45, « 
TOOP SHOpi. Boy n<.3 a new ole che SN ore ee ei, eee 11,000 5 45 4 
170;. Shop; Girl: 528) oe. .-2 eee ce eee oe, et ene 14,000 6 A3 « 
LJ Lae VLotorcycClistiac ie «cvs. cele ee ae eee 2,400 1 A2 Ms 
172> 7. Boxmakerci Gower. Lee ee eee ee ee 4,800 2 Al > 
173 Soldiers uid ee coe ke See ee ne 2,400 1 Al My 
174% SC BOOLDIACK.: ¥.,0 Mignone OE ee 2,500 1 4 < 
17 Beton Grocer so. oo gies aoe eee re 18,000 if .39 _ 
17 6ie SP INISHET Mace ec. vor a ete ctw hae ce ee 2,600 1 38 . 
177 aCandymaker arn. oe a ee 12,000 4 .33 : 
178. Liatindryman |) accuse Lene ee oe eee 12,000 4 33 . 
17025 +.Dentist op. Rene See eee ec eee 3,200 u 31 * 
1805s HoteléMian: . 455-75. See Re ct eee 3,200 1 aot C 
18 U Studento. > aio ee oe eee 16,000 5 ok _ 
182i Stenoerapher 2 "Nae Gee eee ee 17,000 5 .29 _ 
183% Operators, it). Cece ek ee eee 9,200 2 22 _ 
184-4 TANNOY eh oy.ce ols dascccene ne SRT Ree ae Oe eee ee 9,500 2 22 is! 
185¢ 7 Saléslady.;..ctinte cs. Lic ea eee 14,000 3 21 - 
LS6i a Schooleirl se ere’. 2,0 oe ee oe ee ee 170,000 31 18 > 
FST PA Druggist). Oo cc Sete os ic ae i Rene 16,000 3 18 a 
1888" Wagonmaker oe. coe he ieee ie ee rice ees ee 6,300 1 .16 i 
180™) Craveling Salesman -- anne tee eee 8,000 1 LZ = 
1907>. Bookbinder.) ae ee ee 10,000 1 al 1% 


THE PERCENTAGE HAZARD OF OCCUPATIONS. 


The census of may of the 190 occupations listed in this table is not 
from actual count, though most of them were checked against two to four 
sources of information. Those that have been estimated are as nearly 
correct as the most exhaustive inquiry can make them, though it is fully 
realized that it will take careful annual revision for the next four or five 
years to bring these figures to a completely dependable basis. While it 
is quite beyond the power of statisticians to compile strictly accurate 
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occupation tables at this time, the general information presented here is 
not only fairly accurate but wil] be serviceable to publicists, humanitarians 
and civil workers as a basis of information upon which tobuild in the future. 

Facts and figures have a great leveling effect, especially on minds 
accustomed to rely upon imagination and guesswork in lieu of data. 
Frequently guesswork is more pleasing, as it is more likely to conform 
to preconceived ideas and theories, hence this table will furnish surprises 
for some and disappointments to others. 

The fact that in their order as hazardous professions those of actor, 
musician and clerk are 14, 43 and 102 respectively, and that peddlers, detec- 
tives, ball players and cab drivers have numbers 26, 49, 142 and 159, is 
not without adequate cause. Actors live and work under great strain, travel 
much and have irregular habits. Musicians are so centered on their art 
that they become bad calculators and are frequently thoughtless in tak- 
ing care of themselves, whereas the confinement to which clerks are accus- 
tomed not only induces hypochondria, but renders them physically ineffi- 
cient in avoiding the accidents of homes, streets and shops. 

On the other hand, the life of the peddler is one of peculiar hazard, 
both internal and external, the profession of detective, while in itself danger 
ous, usually gives the advantage of choice as to time, place and circum- 
stances to the operator; outside its sporting environment, baseball is an 
excellent exercise and keeps the body alert to avoid dangers; cab drivers 
have decreased so greatly during the last three years in both number and 
percentage, owing to the increased use of taxicabs and automobiles, that 
the 1913 record is hardly sufficient upon which to base a conclusion. 

There is no doubt as to the dangers of the professions of steeplejack 
and aviator, which occupy first and third places, and the continued high 
record of casualties year after year among switchmen, watchmen, porters, 
teamsters, etc., will keep them permanently close to the top of the table 
of hazardous occupations. 


Table No. 55. 
CAUSES OF DEATHS. 
(Numerical Order.) 


1912 1913 

1. Forms of Disease....... 1,288 1. Forms of Disease....... 1,180 

DA DUICIIOS Pee oh Aelare.oye. os exe 554 2a SNCIMG er, teeta Loven hes 572 

oie EV GLLAR eee hae tn Re ree 263 Ofc allgher ee ce cep aoe oe 366 
Down stairs.... 92 Down staifs. 91 
On strectin8 eyes ieee 50 Onystrect nian ee 58 
Outlotiwindow.s 22... . 43 Outotawindow see ae 56 
Off own wagon......... 40 Off own: wagons... 2 36 
Offladder-as oo fin sae SH Offiladder: ie bys 28 
Ofsseati oidimame siete cae 30 On) floorises Bevo eee: 26 
On sHOOrAer fetes oon, 35 24 Offiscafioldsa: sack sane 25 
Elevator shaft......... 28 levator shatt. ....2+55 12 
TORI DIU Ging «ses erie: 6 Offeporche... creer 12 
TOM NOrsG se ae ee 6 Into hold of boat....... 6 
Out otwhair, soins ws 4 Outiot chair. acweeee 5 
Hromtroot se a eee es 3 intoculverte se. 5) ke 2 
Telephone pole......... 1 Offi bridge wera ee 2 
BTOMEDMALE On ne. oe i Off Norsexes eee 2 
Into hold of boat....... 1 Telegraph pole......... 1 
On skates srse ee ee. ees 2 Through skylight....... 1 
a haroads sys see 326 Smokestack 0%. 4 oe: 1 
SoH OMmiCide saree sos ee 237 Into showcase.......... 1 
Be OLLCOULCAl ae. ale ee 82 209 TLOMMLTCO eR ee Le ne 1 

7. Burns and scalds....... 199 Ay Railroad eae. oe 360 

Miscellaneous.......... 187 5. Burns and scalds....... 243 
Bysnotewaterme uses 1l Miscellaneous.......... eae 
BSS SEES 1 a RnR GEA S 8 1 By not waters. oc... s : 7 


Bysmetal rents bee cea 4 


92. 


10. 
ite 


of fact, “‘old age” is the only natural cause of death. 
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—ASDNYXIAtION ... 9. sree 


Accidental: 3.56 see 
Undetermined......... 61 


SE Drownin@ es eatac ts ae 


Undetermined.......... 80 
Accidental:2. s...- 3. 74 
Autamoble.. eee eee 
A Dortlon Ae ees stae ees 
Self-induced .. ........ 24 
Undetermined......... 22 
Criminal? 402. 13 


Spontaneous........... 6 


- Alcoholism. 2% vw. ince 
. Septicaemia............ 
JcPoisoning Soon or ee 


Accidental, skeen pacer 35 


oP WeS2ON Ae nhs 
ee DOEATIUIS Nats ick cease 


Revolvers 2o. 23 ek ee 1 
Toy pistol sys eee 1 


. Undetermined violence. . 
S Suflocation ... eee 


By Gasep=aeae loc eee BI 
Children regs tee eae 6 


. Exposure and neglect. .. 
; Shooting 2 te eee 


Accidental sn see 18 


We HIOVatOlieste. Gee. Cee 
. Caught in machinery... . 
. Elevated railway....... 
5. Explosion =... nea eee 
. Under anesthetic....... 
; Edectrocution...... . 2.528. 


Miscellaneous.......... 14 
IM ght wiles \.cc. sea oe Z 


. Heat prostration....... 
aw WMfotoreycle aver: oe - 
SHydrophobiareiaon.s ae 


a Choking aes eal. & eee 


Accidental ee eee 
Undetermined......... 


— OD 


Exposures: teehee cee 
<cSmothored <4. v.. 2hss9s 


In* bitin os 2 ee 
In smokestack......... 
In glucose car.......... 


re bD 


a ALVIBtION jc eees eeee 
, Baseball? 2.5.2 canoe 
. Cutting, accidental. .... 
. Amusement park device. 
. Struck by lightning..... 


NINAINOO 


totaal 
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7 


~ Homicide ..4 vied nance 
. ‘Asphyxiatiom. <2 ssn soe 


Accidental \=0s... roe 
Undetermined......... 64 


~setreet .Cairic., clcrigiee ais 
STOW DING. =... See 


Accidentalso) co nee 84 


ALItOmMmObiUe aan eee ee 

Abortion 35.5206. eee 

Undetermined......... 42 
Self-induced..........: =udsd 
Criminal os fia 12 
Accidental ja. 20 oe 8 
Spontaneous........... 5 


- Alcoholism: .\5.=-7iums 
+ Poisoning. 4s. see 


Accidental. .2) one 35 


Malling objects;= 222104 
. Heat prostration........ 
Sj CCRMUSsCes wena the secs 
. Undetermined violence. . 
1 Septicacmia =... sees. 


Wagon scicrs Wane eee 


. electrocution... ...s.-. 


Miscellaneous.......... 19 
Light wires s¢xa vos 40 28m 12 
‘Trolley wire..cs. aes ih 


reuicvator.. «tome eee 


Caught in machinery... 


oS hooting?:27 tints cee ee 


Accidental. 66 cae 15 
Undetermined......... 9 


. Elevated railway....... 
. Under anesthetic....... 
a Xplosion ..3ies eae et 
- Motorcycle: ese 
. Exposure and neglect... 
. Kicked by horse........ 
MECH OKI Geral cist oat eee ee 


Accidental 5... 2 nee 
Undetermined......... 


o> 


# ESXPOSULe nck Gi. aga cere 
eulocated | don ane 


Children 5... ane 4 
Water heater.......... 1 


SSA viation = Shue 
. Diving 


onto rock or 
bottom:c..2<s4 oe 


. Uydrophobiaiess-sar 
. Struck by lightning..... 
. Building collapse....... 
. Crushed 


wit whe, Ge, wl elePe ep eens 


In e@arth’s oes: Moe eee 
Under wheels. .<..>.... 


pt et 


“Bicycles oe fee 
. Cutting, accidental..... 
. Hanging, accidental..... 
*Starvationcses co sere 


an 


A volume could be written in explanation of the above table of causes. 
It may be interesting to point out that the term ‘‘natural causes," formerly 
employed, has been changed to the term ‘‘forms of disease,’’ for as a matter 


In this Biennial 
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Report it has been impossible to make a complete classification of the forms 
of disease, such as will be done in the Annual Report for 1914, for it is found 
to be just as needful to classify diseases according to cause when possible 
as to classify the different kinds of falls, railroad accidents, automobile 
accidents, etc.; this in order that the entire report of cases may stand as 
a record of human experience not only as to how to avoid premature death 
from falls, industrial accidents, etc., but how to avoid contracting the 
forms of disease that heretofore have been listed as ‘‘natural causes,’’ and 
thereby failing to open the door to the remedy involved. 

In this table it is seen that suicides increased from 523 in I9II to 554 
in 1912 and 572 in 1913, a remarkably rapid increase, far in excess of the 
increase in population; and it being a special doctrine of sociologists that 
the number of suicides in any community is a reliable gauge by which to 
measure the community’s efficiency in the line of social justice, this increase 
should become the subject of thoughtful inquiry on the part of educators, 
moralists and social workers. 

The tabulated list of deaths by falls, amounting to 363 in 1912 and 
366 in 1913, shows remarkable uniformity, the number falling down stairs, 
on street, out of windows, off wagons, etc., occupying the same position 
in the list for the two years, indicating clearly that there is an inscrutable 
law that determines the proportion who under given conditions of civil- 
ization will meet death and accidents in certain fixed ratios and propor- 
tions—a subject that will be considered more fully elsewhere. 

The proportion of 237 homicides in 1912 as against 233 in 1913 is sO 
close as to be almost weird in its uniformity, when one considers all the 
varied economic, social and educational factors that are a part of the 
motive of each one of these murders. And again, the constant relation- 
ship year after year that is seen between those who destroy the lives of 
others and those who take their own lives is a subject of unparalleled 
human interest to those who are equipped to make a sufficiently detailed 
inquiry into the matter. ~~ 

The increase of automobile accidents from 98 in 1912 to 136 in 1913 
and a decrease in horse vehicle accidents from 42 in 1912 to 37 in 1913 
marks the increase of the number of power vehicles coming into use and 
the decrease of horse drawn vehicles with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

The one great lesson to be drawn from this table of causes is the evi- 
dent lack of preparedness on the part of a large proportion of the people 
in our community, in the way of care and foresight necessary to live safely 
in this age of machinery and countless dangers. The character of the ac- 
cidents here listed indicates a general lack of mental and physical efficiency, 
and perhaps the remedy lies in the adoption of educational methods in 
schools and homes that will bring efficiency up to the highest point. 


NATIVITY TABLES. 


The following numerical table, arranged according to nativity, is so 
self-evident as showing the comparative relationship of fatalities among 
those of different nationalities that but slight additional comment is nec- 
essary. In both 1912 and 1913 it is a close competition between the Aus- 
trians and the Irish for third place, the latter winning in 1912, the former 
in 1913, and the same condition prevails as between the Italians and Swedes 
for sixth place, the latter winning in 1913, the former in 1912. 

In a general sense, the regularity with which ‘each nationality has 
furnished its quota of fatalities durning the last ten years again indicates 
the startling correspondence which has been previously referred to as the 
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“Law of Momentum” and which is illustrated by nearly all of these nu- 
merical lists of accidents. The present-day civilization in our cities, with 
its dangers and its consequent need of thoughtfulness and foresight, re- 
sponds year after year in perfect proportion with the population of each 
nationality. 
Table No. 56. 
NATIVITY—NUMERICAL ORDER. 
1912 1913 


1), ,AMericans”’, o.oo sore ee es 2,088 1. sAmericans:. 5 iss ose ene 2,003 
9: Germans a. Dae Ae ee 487 25 Germans ss SiC ae ee ee 522 
DS ITISN ate Beene ee 263 3. AUStriatsis'. .icihen) seen, eee 243 
4 SAUStTIANS cate Oe cee eee 213 4. “Irish. 7. Oe... ee ee 242 
5.cSiwedes7 4h sess) aaron 141 5? JRussians::: $542 [2 oho oe eee 175 
Garltalians se Scape eee ae. WA 6... Swedes)? = 3. ee ee 153 
dix BONCINIANS <5 eke. ccaee ee ae ee 90 7. Ltalians:.¢ <0 pse ee ee eee 130 
8 Polish (ae ot Ss oee ee  bee eee 85 8. PolisH ® A38ak cos a ee 102 
OF) Norwegians: suki. eee ee 80 9: Bohémians:%% %. oss a ee 91 
10 Canadians. .4-e ome eae ee 68 10. English (23 oe oe eee 86 
DT Russtanss csc: state ae ee 68 11. Hungarians2? 2.5. see eee 74 
12° Bnglish 2 eink ee Mee ee 66 125" Canadians... a. ee eee 71 
TORS EDUIN EG ATIALS eerie nee eee 51 13: “Norwegians: . +). 3.1. « «een eee 58 
14 Danes 722} e ee eee 48 14,.* Africans 23.20% 2 as See 53 
1557 BeOtchi hur. cite crea Bee eee 39 15>) Danes..u.ctervyoh, sect hee 26 
16% Hollandersa- ae nee en ee 21 16.\, Greéks © one ob te ee 25 
ie Greéksa 5 State eo... Moe eee ee 14 17.-Scoteh. ree eee ee 7 ee ae 
18% Belgtanss #003 sek Gore eee ee uf 18, Hollandersis2%- 2s ee eee 14 
19).A SWISS sche oe ok ue ee ili 19. Chinese, Zi! ;. ana. ee ee 9 
2O22Breneh. fe. area. ta ie ee 9 20. French 4 653 ee eee 7 
Piles ROUMA DIAS acc ee ee ee 8 21) Belgians’... 2% 72 Aaa eee ee 5 
22° Jbl garians mann sete ee eet ee if 22)- Finns). 8 <2) ae 5 
23d 6C DINCEE. ss, tak ee eee 5 23... Roumanians: vse +e eee 5 
ZA INTIS oPemeg eee eee cece acs tee ae 5 24° Swiss: + oyre See oe eee Is 
20-2. UPKS ee re an: ae ee eee ee 5 25) Bulgarians2#:. 7... (ae eee ot 
267> Mexicans 30) 3s. seen te eee 4 262 Turks . CAs | 2a ee eee 4 
2G aTATTICANS, Moree ded ee eed 1 27. Welsht ), . tacts oe ee eee 3 
23.7 WElED ee py tr Sela enone ete 1 28." JAPANESE ...% 2 o,. snes ee 2 
292 Notascertaineds= aw. one. poe Pass 29: Mexicans? 2% 24.0. >. pee eee 2 
—— 302 Spaniardsi.cch ean een eee 2 

otal =. «nade ee ee 4,225 31. -Paléstines*¢< 4.5. eee 1 

32. Not-ascertalned sm a:. au eee eee 236 

Totaly. 22\.% 22sec eee 4,385 


SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENTS. 


The following table of deaths for 1912 and 1913 has been carefully 
arranged in order to show which occupations are dangerous in themselves 
and in which the personal responsibility of the one injured is at fault. It is 
not to be supposed that this table is strictly accurate, but it is a fairly close 
estimate on which to erect more accurate and satisfactory calculation in 
the future. It is also believed that the earnest effort to estimate the causes 
of the fatalities shown will not fail to be appreciated. 


Table No. 57. 


, : OCCUPATIONS. 
Social Responsibility. Individual Responsibility. 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
Actorecty 4.56 St okie See eee 12 Acrobats. > ¢5- Staak eaten P 1 
A CLT@SS Same. Aces set - hoe aes 6 iz AGVertiser.05) sis'. stuskiels cae n 2 
‘Bakeric ces. s ooerc nee 14 Ns) ARON. neler c cits: eee 24 28 
Blacksmith eee so tee eee ee 23 31 Architeet Pte ore oe ee 1 1 
Bookbinder: Sse.) coe ee 5 1 Artiot ee Ase eee ee 3 1 
Boxnvaker ta et ee eee 3 2 Auctioneers) tae eee 3 ae 
Brakeman® sccees..cles cs ween. 14 9 AVIatOt 43-405 Bone eee 3 2 
Bricklayer! sae, ss ek ae ee 20 26 Bankers 408/224): One eee 2 


Brickmaker, G.see nad abe er 6 Barber.@; 28), < oka fe ee eee 27 20 
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Social Responsibility 


1912 
BYeweryIAns.\. aos. tence een 9 
Broom: Makers. ee ee iS 
ButGher eo eae ee ee 24 
Boilermaker 25-1 eee 2 
Cab. Driver seatct. se eee 6 
Cabinet Makere 3-30 oe eee 9 
Gandymaker Axens es aes 2 
Gar.Cleanerents- s+ tees eee 3° 
Car'InspéctOre ss. os eee 6 
Car: Repairer’. j0-2 0 oe 8 
Carpenters ee ee 88 
Chauffeur?“ 35.) oe ee 13 
Cigarmaker a aes ee 10 
Gity- Wireman: 3. 04 ee ee 6 
Clerk?.)s baioe on ee ee 145 
COnGUCCORIS Oe ee ee 19 
OOK ee ie ene chats dao Se 35 
Cooper e sons eon eet ee 8 
Cornicemakers 25 fee 1 
Graneman. oe ee eee 
Decorator. nea. eine eee 
Detectives.=. st eo eee ee ie 
DOMESH ELI co: seas a eee 80 
Drédger'.t3 rt ei eee Es 
J yeree ent ee eee 5 
Hlectrician==.5 hie 5. eee 15 
Elevated Conductor.......... 11 
Engineersrc....cae, eae re 33 
Factory) Hand Jo. 1-3 oe 28 
Hiréman Sse ere nee Pe 16 
Fisherman a) A reke ere koe 2 
Hlagmiain oo wes wee 7 
Foremanst terete. tte a ees 15 
Winishemiec wees eee ae 
Glassworker-.e hoe ee 4 
Guard's; hin ares ae 1 
Hod Carrier. ee ee 8 
Ironworkers. tees ee 20 
JANLEOR ree oe Pe eee 38 
LADOLET iS a eo ee ee 803 
No Occupationty sere sacs 430 
Undetermined:3... 322 ee 221 
JANIGrEsS Re eo ee ee ish sa 
aUnGry many see anaes ee eee 4 
Laundress ie ee re i! 
Lineman: eta. eee 3 
Machinists. 1. tiene ee ee 55 
Manutacturencsnitee coctt ote 14 
Molder es ere eee eee 18 
Motormanssqc. ul Sa eee 9 
Miner=.0 Sie oe a eee 
Oilertz aoe, te ee ee 
Operator ein Siecle hee 8 
Painters ntica oe tee 63 
Rapernangersncsiad sc 0 erent 5 
Pa Cher Wee as ne eee 4 
PHOt sate tae ee ee 
PIaBCCTOr Sacre ere oe we ae 5 
Pluimberte ocean ee ee 10 
Police:Oficer qacwcen ou eee 12 
Prostitutes ee oe 3 
Rea Guard oie. cn tee 4 
ROofeRSe ee Bite oe 5 
Sail Org, ee ee i Che size 
Salesladyisireco: we one 3 
Salesman: soho» eee 48 
School -Boy:caas uct ae ae 109 
School. Gitks Fe ee eee 42 
School: Teathets.,as5..9 ee 5 
Sliaemaker..cer erase ei 16 


GShopgirltsc. Cet Hae eee Tie a ah 
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Individual Responsibility 


1912 1913 
Bartender: jcc ida. see 29 30 
Baseball: Pisyers..2. 1-0 eee 1 Ar 
Bookkeeper.:3+.. oc. teers eee 26 23 
Bootblackss 54-0 1cetee ee on 1 
Broker>>, oie: coe ee ils 6 
Buyerrs esha eee 1 5 
Bellhop. wk sete, as eee Ut 
Chemist. a2 in. eee 1 1 
Chiropodistsses eres ee ee 1 
CGivilgbngineer?). 2 ae 1 1 
Coal Dealers. © 7¥ar cae oie 3 4 
Collector Asser ere ee 6 8 
Contractor-.it cous cee ne 5 10 
Custodian. “2292. Se bra ee «; 1 
Dentista\% of. ae Bee ae ene 2 1 
Designer eee ohn Dee 2 2 
Draftsman sence ean eee 3 4 
‘Dressmaker:§.3-35 > aes 13 11 
Druggiste et oa ethane 2 3 
HHgraver>. niet sa eee 2 
Harmer’. 2 = eee 36 35 
Bloristese eet ake ach oe 3 1 
Gardenefiess4ic. sees eee 4 5 
Gastittera 5 ta cto eee 2 it 
Grocers>: hens oe ae 9 7 
Glovemiakers cee eee 1 
Flarnessmaker) =..4;.c54. sone 1 3 
EL atten’ irae 31s te ayes tera 1 1 
Hostlers cess ok ot eee eee 5 13 
Housekeeper? ie:'> 2 aa eos oes 90 70 
Housewifés* inate ae 531 441 
Hotel Man? =3. eee Ss eee ie 1 
Inspectori.ct 35 see: eee 11 6 
Insurance Adjuster........... 5 1 
InVentor.c0 eee eta eee z 
Jeweler 3-2. ee ee 2 10 
Junk Dealer. aie merce 3 
‘Lace Cleanert ss. 3 eee 1 1 
TUB WYCR < cana a ey eee So ee 6 6 
Lithographers 2s: sae «6a scone 2 bp 
Liveryman ait eee ee i 3 
Locksmith 72% sy, set ankle 1 1 
Mailearrert...52.4.o8 eee 7 3 
Manager’. os. ctochins tore 9 9 
Merchant.) oc Up aes eee 4 31 
Messenger...k:. . see ee eee 8 13 
Midwiferttcs > ato ae ee ee 1 1 
Milkdealerson.. : -een ee 34 
Miller’: <2... ieee 4 1 
Milliner 3.304 a ee 1 2 
Ministeps > 32532 tee ee 2 1 
Musicians soo oct eee 13 8 
Motorcytlistiiecs..2hee eee 1 1 
Newsboy Sitetucis aa eee ere 7% 1 
Newspaper Man............. 2 2 
Nurse os) cere ee re ee 15 4 
Opticians. 2 4-< dareLae mee eee pe 4 
Patternmakér... 7 a. eee 43 3 
Peddlers. e a 2 ee 26 22 
Photographer... cn. se eee ss 5 
Physician’. aco ee eee 4 12 
Porter: eee eee 56 62 
‘Promoter’ s¢ shee me eee 1 3 
Printer. \ Ras Co eee 12 29 
‘Publisher).s3 o3.2 uc sae 3 i 
Posteri: Geis om. cian Oe ee 1 ret 
Polisher #5652 an oleae ee 5 
Ragpicker s.r eee nf 1 
Real Estate Dealer........... 7 15 
Restaurant Keeper........... 4 9 - 
Rodman* sss 2 es 1 ae 
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Social Responsibility 


1912 
Shopboyrancee ae retes cide cet. oe ss 
SIE Wilbole ote eae ia he er a 
Steamittergesin:. «casa ee te ees 15 
Steeplewackset ccs eoweaes 0 Ps ik 
IWLGCM TPA Maer fo. iettials Reet bewin's 43 
BR OTeee se ee ott 45 
SPHIOWCHS Meare ras, fs aris c.cheae 5 
ABS Ostet OM 2. oie si cr eae Re 8 
CHIMAL OR AGE Buta® 254.5. chaise ae 141 
Telegraph Operator....... oe 3 
SPAIRSTNIUL ITE SPs chaste sche knee «ig he 9 
PLPAGIKINSAT Wakes Soh ew sicher ccs 2 
SDPTAIMIer Se beh ay Oh coos wheat A 
WES o V8 CS) ee any ae, ove oe eee aR 
PLEA Mee yet 0, at hosel rece cde 2 
WAS Ons bOv aco ae oar ote y 
Waronimakeresrun. sae cede ens 2 
Window Washer............. 1 
Witch man See, tots cas eo 48 
WHE CIGrie tao) tet chy tts ate cathe re 
WE SILG eerie ane che ended 23 
IVWATCEEA Meters > a exe wlan eons: 5 
WV WOLKEOD Sb: ox ceorenaisoPiee sie: wlecotars 14 
WEA ET 2. Wes Mme tcc Oe Ae Boniabe ye 
AITO SCOT oe cache iene ceria ore 1 
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Individual Responsibility 
1912 


22 
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Retiree esa hk Mois setae ees see 
Saloonkeeperc- dou. nots ome oe 
Secretary sce ce se eee. eae ee 
Soldtereandt: oo iayrote a ot doe ee 
Solicit ontmreteic coh ties ae 
SPeGulatoteece a cudicca uiekeitec aes 
Starenancieret tt ee eae 
Stenograpier.. pen ees at ates 
Stonecuttersn ara. cheteok Sets wae 
SCUGEI ee eRe ates ook ogets ar ate 
Superintendent. ... 5. .-y a oe 
SUTVEVOL LEM RA aw aumieaae 
Ticketebrokersn mene eee 
Traveling Salesman.,........ 
Unedertakerwerclacis thie. ctectee: 
Upholsterer®.; sarees Oe ten oe 
WV Slot ea mene coat ele 
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. The following numerical table of suicides by months, while showing 
April in third place in both years and February in sixth place, fails to in- 
dicate that the time of year or the temperature have anything to do with 
the increase or decrease of suicides, July occupying first place in 1912 and 


December in 1913. 


The increase in suicides which astrologers are ac 


customed to attribute to certain signs in the heavens are shown by this 
comparative table to be directly connected with seasonal variations, con- 
ditions of heat and cold, possibly also of moisture. 

When considering all the social, educational and economic forces 
which combined are the cause of suicide, the uniformity with which these 
catastrophes occurred in I912 and 1913 is surely startling and indicates 
how perfectly the law of cause and effect, acting through our present-day 
civilization, turns our its grist year after year of those upon whom the con- 
ditions of life press too heavily to be endured. 


Table No. 58. 
SUICIDES IN ORDER OF MONTHS. 
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SUICIDES IN THE ORDER OF AGE. 


There are 134 suicides between the ages of 20 and 30 in first place in 
1913, with 129 in second place between the same ages in 1912; with the 
exception of this change of position, the remainder of the table is practi- 
cally uniform for the two years, and when this uniformity of age is con- 
trasted with uniformity as to cause, nativity, month, etc., it forces the 
conclusion that human affairs, like the affairs of all life and nature, parti- 
cipate in the great law of momentum seen throughout nature in the change 
of seasons, the rotation of the earth on its axis and the budding of animal 
and vegetable life, season after season. 

It is seen that 7.19 per cent of suicides were Mins: 20 years of age; 
23.35 per cent between 20 and 30; 22.55 per cent between 30 and 40; 18.82 
per cent between 40 and 50; 47.7 were over 40 years of age. 


‘Table No. 50. 
SUICIDES IN ORDER OF AGE. 


1912 1913 

1300: 40 yy earsica... neler oe eee 134 1.20: to0/30 years ssn wet a eee 134 
2382060 SOSVCaTStareeune see, tee 129 2) 30'to 40 years; see. see ee eee 120 
32140), tord0 Wears ain c eo eee 95 3.,40't0:50 years: =.) 2.5 ee ee as: 
4°50; (0160 yearsinn ao sinec tee 87 4. 50:to°60yearsa. cave es eee 107 
Dow LOstorZOty Cars sy cee 47 55° 60° to 7 OnyeGars<n.on sce eee 47 
G-1.60)t0:7O*vears: eo. cette oe be ieee 40 6:10 46 20 Wears te eto. os eee 24 
dished O'TO! SORYEGATS: 1. eiclend Gee ee 12 (= (0.t0 80 years. vis sees ee eee 1l 
Sa Over S0ryearses wee ion eee 4 8. Over:80\ yearss..ce ppso teen 6 
9: Under i10 years yes. se ee 1 9. Undertl0 yearsst / 2.4). ase eee 0 
LOS Not ascertainedia’, + ste. 5) cee ee 5 10: Not-ascertained: ©. ..%.1. mae 6 
DOtale.." 2 feet tee oe et ee 554 Total . 9: 32.88 2000 tole ee 572 


SUICIDES IN THE ORDER OF NATIVITY. 


It is quite usual among people discussing suicides and the nationali- 
ties given to self-destruction, to imply that those of certain races are more 
addicted than others to this division of crime, basing their conclusions 
upon guesswork instead of statistics. A study of the following compara- 
tive tables for 1912 and 1913 shows an almost perfect uniformity for the 
different years, and a comparison with the population of each nationality 
in Cook County will show that almost the same average percentage of 
each race commits suicide every year, the general increase being in some 
degree affected by economic conditions, extreme heat or extreme cold and 
by the natural increase of population, ‘and taking a ten-year average, so 
closely does the number of suicides run in relation to the population of 
each nationality that it actually forms a reliable basis upon which to com- 
pute the census. The value of these numerical tables consists in helping 
those who study them to see these great truths in their true proportion. 


Table No. 60. 
SUICIDES IN ORDER OF NATIVITY. 


1912 1913 
LPAmericanss.. 4. See ce ee 222 Tes Americans .\)c'. ¢ ce eee 225 
Ze GerTmansine.. Pe cl aa eae 88 2:2 Germans ec so .hc oe ete See 109 
S.PAUStLIANS 2 avis ne ee ee 42 SewAUStrlans os ia eee 41 
4S RUSSIANS. cane ee ee eee 30 42) Russians. © ..ic5.. dese oo eee 28 
bssBohemians: Jeo ue ok na eee 30 53 Bohemians - acess. anon ee 24 
G.tSwedesta rey oA Wasik tere 18 6. Swedes \ st. tiwiswietne cae eee 23 
CAVRIONES, i dc oe « eee ten 13 7: Hungarians... 0c. eao ee LO 
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1912 1913 

Pee LTRS Feral face Cit aie ks ed alors eal a bY Sitti talang wae eee Be aee. coe 13 
OR Ray S10 Gee, te es ne 10 ON HN lis hist: ete dette ie ase arate 11 
LOVED UITHPALIATICN  S.2,, ose Se ks ee ee 8 TOFPNOCwesians o.oo. 10 
TRA TTIOCGNS Gert sce Se oe eA Ne fi Le Canadians: as coh Cee ee 9 
OF GIL eRe he ee eit. tie aes 7 TW Lrishisehs Ot eae ee end Bl Sa 9 
LSE TIOL Wee aNre h oo & sites Brus Balt inececs 7 US em NESE Mat rie tuk te. is Pec el tie 8 
femme Galinnseen Goren, hee ons tee #f TAP olish ee 5 ee if 
LN OL WEGTANIS 8 5 trey ihek cle cattle etn es ff LOSE ALTICANS teto me tava SANT Cee aa en 5 
Om CAN ECan ete ok a2 4p se cides ee 6 LG Soh inns sea aes ieee. ee ae 3 
A ee TL OUBNOGIS: hat Sus 2 Susie as onc. avced nhs 3 ee BOISATIOTIS Ss eer et Ph A Roe 2 
T See DEIMIAN Src Nh sles ee cB elie 2 18 INESA oe ere le pears Aaa eB 2 
POM LO TINGS ISS arin eBay ae Pe 19uGrecks sre eee ee eee 2 
ZA HTN eee eet 2 AW, oe AA ot ta 2 DOSS COUC Lae RC AN Mean As ocecet Sesion. 2 
eT OUSMANIATIS 4 ee oats aur ae 1 ZERO WESS i eer aah AN viet em eee 2 
PME SCOCOM MIC e are te ea ee ee 1 22.) Belgiansy: sty cen tess Lena 1 
Zoom Notascertalneds-) 1s 2+. 52ers 29 ZS sahrenchmen wee Pe ee al 
—_—— 24% Hollandérs ate Sek eee Oe 1 

168 A I CHS Oe ARa A a ge ie TEN) SPAETIORG ae eI as sinha a ikca bret 1 

ZOen NOG ascertained .c.see ene Oe me 18 

‘Totslae. saci eink ako Ge aun a (P 


METHODS OF SUICIDE IN THEIR ORDER 


A study of the following table as to the mode of committing suicide, 
when compared with the table showing the different kinds of deaths by 
falling, and compared again with the different ways of meeting death from 
automobile accidents, street car accidents, etc., emphasizes beyond ques- 
tion the law of sociologial and psychological momentum that has been 
referred to elsewhere in this report. In 1912 the number of suicides was 
21.5 per 100,000 and in 1913, 21.8, showing how closely increase of suicides 
keeps step with the increase in population. Some may ask: ‘How does 
it happen that 162 in Cook County chose shooting as a mode of death in 
Ig12, and 164 in 1913; and that 153 chose asphyxiation in 1912, and 163 in 
1913; that exactly 57 chose hanging in 1912 and 57 in 1913; that 20 chose 
drowning in 1912 and 22 in 1913?’ The uniformity of these figures year 
after year is startling and indicates a subconscious dissatisfaction with 
self permeating all races and all society within the boundary of Cook 
County. 

The 554 in 1912 and the 572 in 1913 who accomplished self-destruction 
had mostly been contemplating it for some time, many of them for years, 
to the extent that a careful estimate has been made that there are some 
12,000 persons in Cook County at this moment contemplating suicide. 
Some of them will carry out their intent in some month during the year, 
others will do it next year, a less number the year after, and so on probably 
for ten or fifteen years to come, before all those now contemplating it carry 
out their intent or decide to abandon it. It is clear that educational con- 
ditions in home, school and church have a powerful influence in forming 
or avoiding the mental attitude that will result in self-destruction, and it 
is to be hoped that our psychologists and educators will ultimately reach 
an understanding so complete of the phenomena of suicide as to finally 
implant a viewpoint toward life, especially in the relationship of the indi- 
vidual toward society, that will largely divert from suicidal intent even 
a majority of those who may inherit tendencies in this direction. 

It is for government and society to so organize their educational and 
economic forces as to place their members under conditions that will make 
as little strain as possible upon the mind in living this life of ours; in fact, 
there is no question but that the percentage of suicides will be largely de- 
creased when this world is made a happier, saner and safer place to live in, 
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The trained statistician finds strange truths hidden back of the fact ~ 
that year after year the method of self-destruction maintains exactly the 
same order, viz., the largest number select shooting, then asphyxiation, 
poisoning, hanging, cutting, drowning, jumping from windows, etc. What 
is there in the surrounding conditions of life, in the relationships of war, 
peace, punishment, the drug business, the use of gas for lighting and heat- 
ing, the use of water for boating, swimming and navigation, together with 
the influences of government, school, church, wealth, poverty, etc., that 
should continue this uniformity of selection year after year, unless it is a 
part of a law of momentum, inherent in the nature of things? 

Of the total suicides for 1912 and 1913, 28.15 per cent employed 
asphyxiation; 28.95 per cent used firearms; 21.23 per cent used poisons; 
31.26 per cent were despondent and 31.5 temporarily insane; 55.59 per cent 
were married; 28.59 per cent were single. There is of course, always a - 
certain number of whom it is unknown whether they are married or single. 


Table No. 61. 


METHODS OF SUICIDE IN THEIR ORDER. 


1912 1913 

1? Shooting jaicmeatos. 6 oa eee 162 1? Shooting Sa een ei eee ee 164 
2. ASD y xis tlonn ei ee ee 153 2. MAsphy xiation e.4.0 5 )enit eee ee 163 
32. POISONING ted Lan eee ae 130 3. EOISOnINg =>. seiko aie aera eae 109 
4 HAN ging eee ee a eee oe Oe 4. Hanging *.0 ooo. vena SS 57 
Oe Cuttings. sh ee cics aee 22 5: Cutting yea, eee 33 
6, Drowning? 22: Tare ee eee eee 20 6. Drowning Sy'2.6 3326 eee 22 
(oc olmping from. Windo wat ee 5 7. Jumping from window.......... 9 
8. Jumping from building.......... 3 8. Setting fire’to sell. sean eee eee f 
9. Jumping under train... 2s. en Be 9. Jumping under train............ 6 
— 10. Jumping from building.......... 2 

Total pith eto eee 554 — 
Total uc ons oh kaye onthe ee 572 


POISONS USED FOR SUICIDE IN THEIR ORDER. 


The following numerical. table showing the poisons used for suicide 
in 1912 and 1913 carries into this detail the same pronounced uniformity 
that is shown year after year, and is referred to in connection with the 
previous tables. Why carbolic acid, an exceedingly disagreeable and pain- 
ful mode of death, should be the most popular mode of poisoning year 
after year seems beyond comprehension except that through the medium 
of suggestion the newspaper reports of these deaths, giving this method 
forms a momentum ora fashion of self-destruction entirely independent of 
common sense; and many believe that no one with real good sense would 
commit suicide at all, hence good judgment can hardly be expected from 
those who wish to prematurely put an end to their lives. While chloro- 
form occupied second place in 1912, it dropped to third place in 1913, and 
cyanide of potassium, which stood third in 1912, arose to second place in 
1913, all the result of causes beyond the ken of saints or seers. So closely 
have these relationships been maintained for the past ten years that if the 
present system of reporting poisons used, by the newspapars, continues in 
the future as in the past, we may feel assured that there will be no impor- 
tant change in the selection of poisons during the coming years. Taking 
the two years together, it is seen that carbolic acid has been the method 
of death selected by 54.39 per cent of all those who have sought self-de- 
struction through the poison route. 
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Table No. 62. 
POISONS USED FOR SUICIDE IN THEIR ORDER. 


1912 1913 

RAS BTIONGIACIG So ciee coe sree oe cao 74 dey Carbolicsacid wy eee es 60 
Qe Ghlorororms:. e+ waa SR dan aoe 9 Ss Ovanide ot, Lotassiim.. .a.eees. 7 
Be Cyanide of Potassium... 0. .7+s- 6 Sa HlOvOLolnamreser eee ee 6 
febarig- Greens he oe cles sa es 6 ASENIETCOLIC: 10> waa te ee Soak ake 5 
Fee NarGOULGE cioe fo eee rk te sea oie 4 HMO UsN-ON-LAts. en Bates = Ais cee 5 
ELCOUPTI=ON=TAtS a outs oe se ee 4 GeChloride-ot: Zincs-» see ate ee 4 
Wie We lortaGrol Zines as ences ee ee 3 Zea ULy ChDING.0. aes aL et ee a 4 
SG PMPAEBOTING Meets ore lik iki ne ue a sox 3 Sac aris: Green, casks eco een 3 
OB GORTGSIV OM eh sot nse tee Gretel ti ake 3 OR? COLRORLV Cc nen ctl 7 ene eee 2 
TE IVEORD iC rr (eile) Rec nna a her atl a 2 102, Morphine tei 9. .)eciaciseeniie eet 2 
TS ek TOPOS ANN 00 ie ath etek a ee en 2 Tie iViuriatic 7A Cids «seat sere eee 2 
aS GY. CHING oye: sarenesecres, c giet acta sto 2 12:5 O pram eee ee eae eee 1 
RS coIVETITICTIG ACIC eawee rn” eon: 1 TSR EP LUSSIC cA Claas: arctan ney een 1 
Lan Not ascertained .. #: ss .'. sinew sons 3 11 LAs No tsascertalned.a: sei.)e eer 7 
NPG al eM ee te, i gore et nla atme ae . 130 Total pcan RO oe ok ee ees 109 


HOMICIDES IN THE ORDER OF AGE. 


It has been the object of these tables as far as is possible to make the 
classifications in a manner to show the cause of the casualty or disaster 
with which each table deals, to present a lesson whereby further continuance 
of the same cause of disaster may be averted. Our homicide tables in this 
report are purely a record of the age, nativity, occupation, mode of death, 
etc., of the persons killed, and unfortunately our records for this report 
are lacking in information that would enable us to provide an account of 
the slayer, in relation to which cause might be considered. It is but fair 
to state that the 1914 records will also include a record of the slayer from 
which to extract tables based on cause, with the hope of lessening homicides 
in the coming years. In the following table of age of those who lost their 
lives by homicide in. 1912 and 1913, the same uniformity is observed as 
has been pointed out in previous tables, and this is here mentioned for the 
reason that it is by a study of this uniformity that the remedies of the future 
must be determined. 

Table No. 63. 
HOMICIDES IN THE ORDER OF AGE. 


1912 -= 1913 

122060 SOLVEArS cack. ete tiel bles 4a ee 78 1420 tOsSQ 2Vears & cidievom ates fae ae oe 85 
2tOU tO 40 WOaTsve camicw a en Sees 57 2a tO 40:VEATSs. ers | eee eye oe 57 
De AstO: DO VEALSicg can dott Sie eee 35 Set OstONDOU V CALS ae nateiecintre ere.c raherwxs 28 
APOIO 020 VORIS Ae wtee elas 50ers 26 Ara OUsOL OO ky CRLSa setts, otras ne ste 18 
Hatinders) Orvears,, wesen ab eet Stee 17 Deel OLLORZORVCATAE SE Moo. onic.teese ee ihe 
er OURO: OOMVORIS..o hari Gian tka meeme 12 Go Undery Ofyears\s2s cise acta 9 
CEPOOECO" TOLVEATS ui ces Gee ae Os 4 ce OOLGO LOUSY Case: 4 ae eee 5 
SetOMOLSURVCRES a 0S hod. cre esate be 2 Bo FO OSULY COIS He eed. soa eke ee 3 
Di CVVEPZSUOTY CALS ete es see wat cibyaee 1 Dis OVEIOO VeaTsiase +o: hn tien a ee 0 
POF MINOt ASeertaINed. af sae ays eee 5 VO -eNotrascertained |e ars a yeren are eo til 
STO GE ee Reenter ees, wickets ccm: 237 TLOpalcevpan eas He, ee 233 


MODES OF HOMICIDE IN THEIR ORDER 


While the number killed in 1913 is slightly less than in 1912, notwith- 
standing the increase in population, the general uniformity of method, 
shooting first, blow on head second, stabbing third, etc., is seen as in pre- 
vious tables, even to extent that exactly the same number in each of the 
two years covered by this report were killed by blow on the head or body, 
42. While the tendency to homicide, like other tendencies of the times, 
must naturally be regarded as a phase of our present-day civilization, 
there is no other explanation of the uniformity of method employed year 
after year except by means of the suggestion of the newspapers in detail- 
ing t‘le methods of death in their news items. These suggestions from day, 
to day become fixed in the minds of those who contemplate homicide, 
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thus repeating the same records and proportions year after year in accord- 
ance with the extent that the minds of those contemplating murder are 


impressed. 
Table No. 64. 
MODES OF HOMICIDE IN THEIR ORDER. 
1912 . 1913 
1 Shooting .. ss xt. 3 see ee ee 155 1. ‘Shooting... 55 0% 5a... eitesc eee 140 
2. Blow’on head or. body... ..-..... 42 2. Blow on headior body=.-.. eens 42 
3..Stabbing ).4842 4. noe eee eee 14 3. Stabbing oi 90). see eee 25 
4 Asphyxiation A. 2464.4 eee ee 9 4... Explosion. (... cee eee 11 
5: Curtlg a) eos ie tees eee eee 7 5., Cutting=,.,, so cae eee Pah 
6) Strangulatione, so cee eee 3 6. Asphyxiation ©. 9.000 ci, cirri eee 3 
Tow DTOWDIDNE Re ee, hance ee eee 2 7. PO180n . eh 3 ek See oe 3 
&. Hxplosion:s des. at be ae eae 1 8. Strangulation = 22. jc eee 3 
OS Neslect 2 tel, nese eos eee 1 9, Drowning >.<"... .¢J eee 1 
10: Poisons ee eee ee 1 —-- 
11. Thrown out of window....... re ek Total ...b.i0 a eee eee 233 
£22 Lhr5 wn. Gow! sbalrsia ae eee 1 
Totalacn caters tomacd ieee ee eee 237 


HOMICIDES IN ORDER OF NATIVITY. 


A comparison between the relative standing of nationalities of the 
following homicide table with the suicide table No. 77 and the nativity 
inquest table No. 76, exhibits unmistakable tendencies that cannot fail 
to be of the greatest value to social psychologists and criminologists. 

While the Italian population of Chicago is 85,000 and occupies seventh 
place, it will be observed that it takes second place, following Americans, 
in both 1912, showing 26 murders, and 1913, with 35 murders, whereas 
under suicides Italians were fourteenth in 1912 and eighth in 1913. Ger- 
mans, with the largest population in Chicago next to Americans, are third 
in homicides in 1912 and fourth in 1913, whereas they occupy second place 
in the suicide table as well as in the numerical table of total inquests. The 
Irish, keeping third place in 1913 and sixth place in 1912 in the list of homi- 
cides, are twelfth in suicides in 1913 and eighth in 1912, whereas they are 
fourth and third respectively in the table of total inquests. The contin- 
uation of this system of comparison in the rest of the tables will be a good 
index of the tendencies of different nationalities to depart from their 
natural order of population in the number of inquests, suicides and homi- 


cides respectively. 
Table No. 65. 


HOMICIDES IN ORDER OF NATIVITY. 


Nativity. 1912 Nativity. 1913 
LefcAmericans 4. + \aroreck aee omencets 129 1. Americans. : 30s. oe ee eee H12 
2. J ltalians 4. 2s a. ee one 26 2: italiane 295.9 hy, a eee 30 
Stak Germans). 4 6. ee ob ee 16 3. lrish 226525.4, +o eee 14 
Ae e Aistrians ck Soe eee Fe ee 14 4:.\ German: 7-6) so eee 12 
Sie > Russians 222 bee eee 7 5. “Russians? ¢ e805 ee eee ie 
6G: WALriBhi,\\0h, seek ee eee eee ff 624s Austrians...) )24;hGee te eae 7 
(GFA aTIANS See oe eee 4 7 Hungariansi2e 2... Ae 7 
Saevolish', Vos Salen ee eee eee 4 8. 4 Polish24cctiienuks ee eee ed 7 
OF PDUs aTIANSAG fh Steere, eee ee 4 9; PUA Tricans.. 2 orn, sick cote hn eae ee 6 

LO Danesss.s Sore eon ie ee ee ee 4 10:9 Norwegians’. \) sere. eae 3 
Lig Greeks. ed ai. f.tet es ee ee 3 live) Roumanians:. t22. coe eee 3 
V2 Re DelZIGUS costed coda. a dees 2 12s. Canadians: <4. cane cece 2 
1Se. Bone MIisNs ts eh te oe eee ee Oy 135) GRinglish 2 eee Sac eae ate 2 
14 ip Canadians wc eee ee 2 14... 7 Greeks en Se ee eee 2 
los Norwegians ced. eae 2 15.5 Swedeas. sent eee eo eee 2 
Ise ee LeXorbbasteiovtchits) 4, Ae = Sk als ao ee Se 2 16.. > Bohemians 4... nce eee i 
17h Scotch ois oe eee 1 175 French? 8 oe" ee te ee eee 1 
18,4 Swedes: See o3 ne ae ee 1 183 “Scoteh . 282 s45.. 2 oh oe 1 
19.0 (Swisshetn sneer, ee eee 1 19. + Swiss’: ick enter ee eee 1 
20;) Not ascertained ..-.5 seca eee 6 20.. Not ascertained « 2.4. 45. 4 
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Struck by Freight Car. 


TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS IN NUMERICAL ORDER. 


The following tables of transportation accidents are made of the cas- 
ualties of the railway, street car and elevated railway Companies, complete 
explanation in connection with which will be found elswhere under these 
separate headings: ° 


Table No. 66. 


TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS—NUMERICAL ORDER AS TO AGE. 


Ages 1912 Ages 1913 
iigeleto OU vvears vo. A ies he ok oes 116 Pes 2 toa Yeatsos) 2. PEN Meee cere 109 
eo AO VOERTS iy. Sr Se fel oo eek Ss 106 wu AD To 5O0-years ios fF oe Ped 108 
Peet OUNU ERS 2 Sh. oe. 92 Oln9 00. tO 40. 96ers. iV fle ees 103 
SPALOOLCOSGOCV CATS) ecco ace Si oa fal &. 480 to 60-years... 205 64). eines 58 
Oe LG DU veare tee te Oy Phe ess 46 De AG6G.60-7O,yeakai ace os Cota 51 
Gap nder | O yearss.4 3%. see ee eee. 43 Grae lOLt0i20 veara.n ete o eee 38 
TMU OLO OALS, Ares eh Oy es ss 40 7.5 560, COSBU ears. lat... at ee ee 24 
Bias 0) 40.80 veara wee oleh. «oe Pees. 12 Sr eUnder:1O -veards9 has eas eat ee 23 
Gite UIVvOE. SO YORE. oi yess ch foe betes 4 Ore Over-S0years anaee pene pee ee . 4 

10. Not ascertained,..45.0004 560.04... 24 LOD NOt ascertained see) geen tee 


Tas ae oe Sr 554 Dotaleew.accca Jaina a hate we O48 
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Table No. 67. ; 
TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS IN ORDER OF NATIVITY. 


Nativity 1912 Nativity 1913 
4; -Americans..-5,. a0 oem ee Bus eteatesls 240 I, Americans )22 cole see ee eee 231 
2 Tish 22 Ro! 5 pos eee Se er Se eee 47 2 Germans: 2s et ee 69 
Set GPM Ans 8 oa oie oe depo Ate eee ae 45 3:... Lrishtests oe 42 
4. =. AUStTIANS? 5. & ce eee Pee 32 4% “Russians. 2-4. poe eee 31 
5. [talians ean ee eee ee 25 >, Austrians). °) .m spel ee eee 22 
6s. (Swedés.« Fark of ose) eee 21 6.° Swedes =... 5.) eee ee 19 
Co) SRUSSIADS sc Sea ee 19 7. ltalians:.< << eee eee 19 
8; .Polishse 2, % een er eee 18 Si Polish... sco... eee 16 
Ov. Canadians: ...% 4 aoe eee Ve 9 > Bohemians...) -ae..ceee 13 
1 Ose French 2 Gees carci 4 ee eee 10 10;. Hungarians, 2.92. eee 12 
11 -Hollandérs 4. eee 9 tl; Greeks oor) eee 9 
12. THN OFwePialis.. Spats eos eee 6 12-2 Norwegians. |. +a. Sete eee 6 
13% 3 Bungartans245 6.5.0 ene ee 6 13. < Africans) > Aa, eee a 
14 son english: mises cacde ciel eee 6 14, in ghish<s. . c=iieae0 2 enn eee D 
ii Boheminnsier. ce Vee eee ee ie 15. Canactans 3 9 Gino eee 3 
16% Greeks) ee ee eee ae 5 16;~- Hollanders®.., 44-502. = eee 3 
17225 Beloianss..3 t0.50ctit Ocoee ee 4 17. French...) 3 i eee 2 
TS. “eScotelis 323.2: ene 3 183>-Scotehic.6 Goo 2 coe oe ee 2: 
19.-+- Danes trot ee eat 3 194 “Dames 27st das hacea ie casas ee 1 
207 7Roumanians er ei eee 2 205<. J APANCSE Foy wi. siete ee et ee 1 
2 oe DORKS ie. opp teas, Coane or ale ee 2 215 Mexiesansi:s.|. 2. 24.8 eee ee 1 
22; - BST aTIANse Aes See ccc aie Tt 22: AROWManigns i ele eee ee 1 
Dan. Chinese wird er NR peak od ee 1 23.2" Eurkss 2 wi: ee Cee ee am 1 
247-4 Notraseertained ao > ects ce ee 32 24; “Nottascertained:|=., 42. vict-.saneeene 29 
SLOGHI+ oa cect aiothe ow ne Ae 554 Totals oes: oo te eee 543 


Table No. 68. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—NUMERICAL ORDER AS TO MODE. 


1912 : 1913 

T. Walking one Pracks-2 earns eee 119 15-4) Walkine’ onl racke.e> ona eee 149 
2 Crossing. | rach. scmscee sya ene 73 2. Crossing Tracks): 5, sass eee 74 
SA oalline on brain soon. ee eee 27 3.= Crashed by-Cars.t: <a eee 26 
42 Collisions chia eee eee oe 24 4; Halling off PErain © > se eee 25 
See Run Downes csiaeiae eee 22 5. Jumping ontor, offs .. susan £7. 
Gam JUMpPine OMOT Olesen hee. 1 ane LO 6.2.7Wreck:.. Se ia ae eee 16 
Loa OTUSHGC =) Sa ee eerie ete ction al 12 Te Couision fcz,cekia. cae ee 9 
Si Strucksby. Vind cheers tect. tees sake 5 8S Hitehing 4 2.0 ee eee 9 
OF ethitching a Meta tem erie as setae eee 4 9: Struck by Viaduct: 2. sssereenied 2 
102. Scalded-by Steame>] sta oe 4 10; = Leaning out. or'Cah. ase eee 2 
112>..Couplittig 4 ee ee ee 2 11> “Sealded-by Steam 7.40) - eee 
1 2 Wieck Hate ac eae pare ee eee: 2 12:. -Notiascertaineds ies th eee 30 
13. se sNObiascertained tein ce ee 19 —_—— 
—- Totalicc cou os scccutes tan eee 360 

Totaleeaen ss: ce ees ane 326 - 
Table No. 69. 
STREET RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—NUMERICAL ORDER AS TO MODE. 

1912 1913 

1. Crossing tracks not at crossing... 54 1: >°Run down: by train. ..2.+- 0s eee 60 
2. Crossing track at crossing....... 45 2. Crossing track not at crossing.... 23 
oe Ran Gowniby trainee eee ‘SHA 3. Crossing tracks at crossing....... 18 
4 Fall irom car? \< smiles kee eta 16 4. Vehicle struck by ears.) 4.6 tO 
Dr Golligion® sec8) sae ere ee eee 14 5... = Kall from: carsccs eae ese eens 12 
6." Vehicle struck by Car saci esi ee 14 6. Crushed between cars........... 9 
7. Crushed between cars........... 10 Z< Collision sss... (eee 9 
3; . Gethin On OF Of. ni eC 8 8: —Walking’on tracksce..< se eee 7 
9. Walking onwtracicass ee ene 6 9. Getting on or.off 4s ee 3 
10.) uealing OUbtOL CAT can a wanes 3 10." “Hitching 24.2. an ae ee eee y! 
KL. > Not ascertained vaca. sete ee 2 11. _Not-ascertained .. 4 eee 6 
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STOP! THINK! LOOK AND LISTEN! 


Table No. 70. 


ELEVATED RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—NUMERICAL ORDER AS TO MODE. 


Cup Cobo eH 


. Fell off platform 
ew Hileetrocuted <0.) wea itt aoe eee 
. Crushed between car and plat- 


SLVUnCCO WM Dy, bLallies et eee 


Walking on track 


#0) Sure, Sse) © oe. w wisn 


Table No. 71. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS—NUMERICAL ORDER. 


1912 
Run down by train............. 11 
eebelloty DIatlOrim ele cs cas coe ave 2 
WV Er On GEACK pris. ease ote 
. Crushed between car and platform 1 
BRCSOLUISIOT Pr te Ae ees eo ee oe 1 
PRO Galerie) ncdtvete canis aie cneleaeiere nas ilfe 
Ages 1912 
POUREOLAU VCHEA ST x cath lacks tos seus 74 
ae SURGERY GATS. o tr hacks th «che cre hse 63 
PEt OT UE VERBS sci: Foon Oks s cake oes nets 38 
DUMEOROUI RS CAL che ne Eee) sabia Sacads 34 
LOEOMZON Cars Gracie Meo lan.0 mente 17 
HURCOSFOLG ORES. 6 otitis ake 10 
WOCUOISUV CAPR Sh Sees. ale oe. treaciee 3 
PROTO CrLOLVGATS 2 rats Ne ash ot cyednns 3 
Lawot AS@CrtAINed . 00.) 4. dice 9 
EL Oba ar ctorsre etre eRe soe ela ia 251 


nb agttel evs cal nd Sorae 


Ages 


BOSCO OUT VALS aay Waser ecu ite 


SO COTA O*V CARTS ete atte aatne.. Bia 
AUELOLOUONY CALS ene an tere ters heya ee 
SOL GOLOOSV CALS a ctscd, dat a teens 


MA OLLOPZ OV CALS shang Mane om Gets ele 


GOELOVCOSVEArsiiy hpi Ntsns | eels be 
UnderalOryears yee tee nae 
70 to 80 years...... 
INOtsascertained®. 7 «as. ses eee 


Table No. 72. 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


1912 

1. Falling off his own wagon....... 40 
Zh DIN SODIECtS Ser a ee re ete ae 37 
So Mallingvon scaifoldan. 5): saaaie-c 30 
4. Falling down elevator shaft...... 23 
5 Caughoin machinery... ...-.- 18 
GarliNegeinselavator mits csrn os wien 17 
em HEX DLOSLON Gace Geter? oie oie chee cx kee iW 
ae HECLLOCU LION rea ns ce). fos eGushs ie 14 
OmPalinge.down ladder... .... ei... 13° 
10. Suffocated by gases............. 11 
11. Scalded by hot water........... 11 
Zee aingarom pulldingy ... ..s.-0 - 6 
Pear eahIing tr OM. TOOL seas © ses ose oe 3 
14s Kalhngtromerairship es. 254462. 3 
LD oe STAOLNOLeG Id OI) enesans)s sie ees « 2 
LGMeG UNE DYeMetal ae oe osu cote cs, ors 1 
17. Falling from telephone pole...... 1 
18 Paling trom bridges... -... sr. 1 
19. Falling out of window........... 1 
20. Smothered in smokestack........ 1 
21. Smothered in glucose car........ i! 


ODN OVP o9 bor 


a Malling ODOC eisca sch cic. ceeeeiee 


Falling off own wagon........... 
Gaugitin machinery wee .e ee 
Eailingsoft scaffoldaay saw ocem cee 


= Wwilled*in- elevator. oo. eeee 


FI xDlOSLOM ee eee als, hae ees 
Iéctrocutlonee nate ae oe 


. Falling down elevator shaft fey oe 
. Falling down ladder tee 

. Scalded by hot water 4 5S ooNaee 
ae ickedsbyehorseaete. 22 sree 
Burned, by: metaly yee ee 
potalling irom biplanes «une. anes 
PeBulding collapses. sane 
Wallin IN Gulvert asec: weer 
SS HallimevoiyWria gout ee ie 
. Falling through skylight......... 
. Falling from smokestack........ 
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Table No. 73. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN ORDER OF NATIVITY. 


GCTHIADS shirt 5 ee ee ee oe 


[righ 3. Wis 5 coer ea ee 


Polis 


pret oan ie orm ee 


12. French 


16. Belgians cy Sot ts ce 
Dis (english. Sane Bone ced ht eos 
18. sHollandersey.c eae ota eae 
LO: SROUMANIAnNS =. ela hee eee 
20.) Canadians i>. oo eee ee 
OD Le AAP KS os aren ee coal eae ee ee 


OREN NMNNWWWRON 


O00 SI. OVI 09 ND ps 


Germans: . (3.25, Sooner 


Italians. 0 SoS ee 
Hungarians, “occ eee 
Trish’. OSs co. Re ke ee ee 


« Polish tyc\sc2s.. @ so eee ee 
~ English? .) cia ee eee 


wa Greeks e's... ore ea een 
, ANOTWeRIANS - 0.4-« oo at eee eee 
~ Roumanians: .caeies oe eee 
; Africans. 235. Se eee : 
jy bulgarians: :.'.*, ccc oo eee 
=, Danes 2; 22 F sie. chon ena 


Table No. 74. 


INQUESTS PER NATIONALITY IN ORDER OF POPULATION FOR 1913, 


WR RR eNO WHE OLNIOOwo 


Nativity Population Inquest 
‘PeprA MELICANS Hse 9, heal ae eee Sees, LI eRe eee 967,455 2,003 
2s. Germansingcd ico hele eRe S cme Pe ee ee 300,000 522 
3. Bohemians). 5 iogeO is teed vce ere ee oe ee ee 250,000 91 
4s ¢RUSSIBIS SR or wo caters as lo Fe ee ee ae 215,000 175 
Be Polish. 3555 Seka Ee ees eh eas Oe fates aa 115,000 102 
6s -Biglish. <3. <5 cis oe Bares Oe ae ees 105,000 86 
726 taltans SS) vce are ees Ba Re ee Ce ere oie 85,000 130 
S.C Afni Gans js sis sh eager sete eee Se eae eee eee eae 85,000 a) 
OM AUBLTIAHS 2505s sr scdre oho teua.d essetee oie Oe Reece eae 83,201 243 
JOS Norwegians s.ics coaee ok w AOE Oe ua ee ee, eee 75,000 58 
EL AU TIB I ics’ hoe is Sf oenkis 5, oe ae > OLS eee ee 65,922 242 
VOCS WEGES: Sessa aie eee aac ie cee ee ade 63,035 153 
135. Canadians siy5 iow cette coin onthe AI eee ene 30,865 71 
14 Hungarians: 2: ois bite he ceed pee beeen ease eee 27,496 74 
15> Danes.2% sa. ee ee ios Gey aes 25,000 26 
16... Scoteh cs... 22, Ree OP Oe ee ees ee ee Se ee ee 10,303 23 
EZ, Welshi.c.cie 2S ete See ee Se ee eee 10,000 3 
18:"“Hollanders’)...;,, Besse eee oo eee ee 9,632 14 
19”, ;Greeks. Cie oo co RR ee Oc ee oe een cee 6,601 25 
20. Swi8s.ci oy whe 5 sr en ot I, te er ee 3,493 5 
21, Roumantans 036 355 Bee ea Pee ee 3,344 5 
22; Bulgarians ie siet. pace deer eee a ee ti | ae tate, Meena ae 3,315 4 
23) Frenne i Ok... eee Ae ee RT ee 3,030 7 
24.1 Spanish:). co.. Weereh Woe ts a Ree er ep ee eae 3,000 2 
25.) Belvians : 3 o5 4.2 a ee ees ERO ae wt oe HIE eh ee eects 2,526 5 
26.5 HIDNS Se ccc lc, oe OE ee cee ee ete en 2,382 5 
2b 6 ULES oo 3iro fn; eyes Ee Se eR IL eee eee 1,885 4 
28. Mexicatis: : 32. ¢ . atc eek eee «cee eee eee 1,790 2 
29. Palestines so sc2 ois ce Oe Roe ia ee ee 1,000 1 


This table, giving the inquests for 1913, shows at a glance the order 
of the various nationalities according to the population of each in Cook 


County. 


Bohemians third, and so on through the list. 


It will be seen that Americans stand first, the Germans second, 
In the third column is given 


the number of inquests per nationality, in order that the reader may have 
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before him the data from which to make comparisons. By comparing this 
with the tables following, it will be seen at once that the nationalities 
having the largest population do not necessarily have the highest percen- 
tage of inquests. For example, Germans stand second in order of popu- 
lation and thirteenth in the order of percentage of inquests, a record which 
seems to show that the Germans are a comparatively careful, cautious race. 


Table No. 75. 


INQUESTS PER NATIONALITY IN ORDER OF PERCENTAGE FOR 1913. 


; Per ct. per 
Nativity Population No. of Inquests Nativity 
LE AGTCCKS oy. wake Eee ie REM Oa Oe 6,601 | 25 .38 per Ct. 
ee Irish. . eetsd tah fa eur eyE RN ete ME os none cee Woeinare 65,922 242 OL . 
GU PARMAR GA TS ods AA Ae ase. 83,201 243 .29 * 
AM EIUNP ALIENS) Cen cs cs Coe cen 27,496 74 ait 5 
Lat WEAR PAG oe Ripe ee ey, tee»: AE 63,035 Gass! 24 * 
Ge GANROIANS cet. hak as ceevsd de Bsaeo th meee 30,865 71 23 > 
Aime TORCH Sw ceed ca Ee 3,030 7 Pe 
RR SCOUC eerie. cerned Ge dhe ess Behr cote lis 10,303 23 22 £ 
SY ARR ae A le OT ce, Pe ee ee 1,885 4 21 Y 
Li) Ree GUTS Mera Nee ee. | leneeta aaron eee 2,382 5 21 ‘ 
[Pere TMCV ICANS.. erehE te. crscaay stance eats oe 967,455 2,093 21 .: 
USES CLOTATIA Beta oii Oh oN ne ecco oe ae 2,526 2 4 
LR CLINADG, os Ueipaw ones fcecmern ee. s 300,000 522 Se by 
PA ELON ANCer aks eer rescke eet netic 9,632 14 Als, e 
Poe PL CALAN Se. 20 apne ene ve RN ane oa 85,000 130 5 % 
LG MMRBECOLIINA TIAN S eine es oP ahsvolegers, Shue « leraae 3,344 5 15 ¥ 
Pees ATLAS: fmt. - 1c hyh -serclins cis cans crane 3,0L5 4 12 - 
TReeeVIORICANS+ 4 os at ie ck. Rene 1,790 2 abl “ 
LBS ely als: Saeerm RPae Dace oN oem a re Alia bien A 3,493 5 14 “5 
A) ae DATION cee. oo eee lna A FW eatetie inatene 25,000 26 1 3 
Di Me PALCSEINGS occ stesyo ne ere cle wes eon ee 1,000 1 1 - 
eee GCA era eI inst nL pane 115,000 102 .09 s 
Dee ala g seis ween meee oe ng Ube eg 105,000 86 .08 . 
CAMEO NOLWEPTIANS jones coho bike bnns laretan 75,000 58 .08 § 
DV AMATUIBSSLE DSi ion ne eee Ce Ae ano) Ee ate ae 215,000 175 .08 4 
26 Se SPADISi ro cece oe ee Oe ine AR ota 3,000 2 .O7 2 
LEA TTICANIS!.( fase ces Cle ne coe he Le cle ones: t 85,000 53 .06— 2 
Pate DOhHeMIANS {Mie peat, ste datos 250,000 91 .04 . 
DOPE VY CISL Shes os etetcae gcats, ome tecetamonte 10,000 3 .03 he 


This table gives the population of the nationalities that supplied cases 
to the Coroner’s office during 1913. The second column shows the 
population of each; the third column gives the number of inquests of each 
nationality; the last column indicates the per cent of inquests according 
to the population. That is, taking the first nationality in the list as an 
illustration, the estimated population of Greeks in Cook County is 6,601; 
the inquests held upon Greeks were 25, which is .38 per cent of the local 
Greek population. 

This table is also arranged to show at a glance how the various nation- 
alities rank according to the per cent of inquests to population. It will 
be seen that the Greeks come first, the Jrish second, and the remainder in 
order as indicated. The figures here presented in relation to the popula- 
tion of each nationality are as accurate as could be obtained from all au- 
thorities at hand. Their value in this instance lies chiefly in supplying 
a foundation upon which to build a more accurate structure in future re- 
ports. 
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PRINCIPAL NATIONALITIES IN THEIR ORDER PER 10,000 
POPULATION 


Nationalities represented by very few inquests are here omitted for 
the sake of brevity. 

In the following three tables is shown in connection with the total 
inquests, total suicides and homicides, respectively, the number in each 
10,000 population of each nationality that became Coroner’s cases. In 
order that the reader may have the complete data before him we have 
given in the second column the population of each nationality, in the third 
column the number of inquests per each nationality, and in the fourth col- 
umn the number per 10,000 that became Coroner’s cases. These tables 
are arranged numerically in the order of the number per 10,000. 


Table No. 76. 


NATIVITY RECORD FOR 1913 PER 10,000 POPULATION. 


Inquests. 
No. of Cases 
Nativity Population Inquests per 10,000 
Population 
Ais GTECKS Fay. cote ae era ree he aI ERE ee 6,601 25 37.9 
Dee ATIST eck. cael eect te Vis nc ee re 65,922 242 36.7 
ae AUSUIIANIS( YA. atid ade sf SORES een eee 83,201 243 29.2 
4 HUngaTigns ee create ee eee 27,496 74 26.9 
see DW OOGS cic canes icine ies i eae eee cee 63,035 153 24.3 
G:44 French weccea cee ie eee ee ee ne ae 3,030 7 23:3 
ope CANadians\, cca ote Se eee ee 30,865 71 23.0 
Sb OA Memcans: Seo. meee ee ee 967,455 2,003 20.7 
O. >, Germans. Wass sre are oan ee co eee 300,000 522 17.4 
LO Tal aniseed hee crn et ee Ee 85,000 130 15.3 
TASS Polisheteterak Weis esas Satis ke eae 115,000 102 8.8 
12 Pane lish ene lie Aedes Ae 105,000 86 8.2 
LSB Rlsstanssn5../ 5 3.5 eevee ee on ee 215,000 175 8.1 
14% Norwegians... a bee 75,000 58 Tad 
15a4 Africans 944-5 oo ae Lee oe eee 85,000 53 6.2 
16.9. Bohemians’? 2s eae ey eee 250,000 91 3.6 
Table No. 77. 
NATIVITY RECORD FOR 1913 PER 10,000 POPULATION. 
Suicides. 
No. of Suicides 
Nativity Population Suicides per 10,000 
Population 
ls Shungarianss sy.) aurea ee ee 27,496 15 OLD 
2A CA UISUTIATIS eee ea ee oe 83,201 41 4.9 
SLPS WOES tation et ae oe ee 63,035 23 3.4 
ABO GErMans eM dots d oe a eee bite 300,000 109 3.6 
Hee PENG Sashyn Shae tee een ee eee eee 3,030 1 3.3 
Oley Canadiana. siscmt ews cet ee 30,865 9 2.9 
12 TGTCCKS SS eas, See eee aE ee, See 6,601 2 3.0 
S 7A) Americans 2255 Sipe seein eee 967,455 225 2.3 
Oe. * Lislians rnin ete seve. (et hee etn eee 85,000 13 1.5 
Ole Trish? ie ray, ore at t.., che ica ae hoes ee ee 65,922 9 133 
Li? Russians ee oder eo ae ee 215,000 28 1.3 
12 Norwegians. jirac cs sie ans Sek eee 75,000 10 1.3 
13.6-Bohemisans 'o ey Be ei rare eeecenk eta 250,000 24 1.0 
1. nighish ike ee eect ee te arene vice nen 105,000 ii 1.0 
15" Polishy si; anaes eee ee ae 115,000 7 6 
Gy A fricans . Sic ore ot ae carer eatin ee ee 85,000 5 6 
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Table No. 78. 
NATIVITY RECORD FOR 1913 PER 10,000 POPULATION. 


Homicides. 
No. of Murders 
Nativity Population Homicides per 10,000 
Population 
MOM LEALE AYR pees Sic Wtcrita ciate tiene teat cre « oltiaete 85,000 35 4.1 
PEON GI ole co coos aia, cake cbatane baeLautenons 3,030 1 3:3 
Cen COT COL Bien Pic tetrtene oks stoned a otic ec cles 6,601 2 3.0 
APMPUAEOATIA TI Sttrs ies neice oh corn iain econ eo 27,496 7 2.6 
ey PLT ISN Cre as oti oN eco eke tie One ae uae 65,922 14 rel 
CAPA TICTICAD Sis oer ck ort see oe nt he ate 967,455 112 1.2 
MMA IS GEEEEIIS dr? aco Aha heckioe sain Ae we Oe alee 83,201 fl 8 
SAI TICATS eo 2A oe heir ae Seas eae tise ks 85,000 6 af 
Ope Polish | eke oa an es ee eee 115,000 7 6 
TOMER ANACTANS j7ohrk he ret che EA he chaps woe tia 30,865 2 6 
LPP ECURSLATIS Soc CURR weit ear hcl. aang 215,000 11 ati 
Dee CrOrMmansicc1) te nenee pita, POLE acne ase 300,000 12 4 
DSM NOLWERIAUS carne nigpogat eet cis Ss che aa) > 75,000 3 A 
LAE WOCLES a Sty, Oe hoeocke: Mee a ate ts bur ohare wide 63,035 2 zo 
Was SA Dyed hia)c. he ae Peace ne hah, Aen ar eh mena 105, ‘000 2 2 
1 Ghee DONEILaTIS =: ete gee sy men Coe a ec 250,000 1 4 


INQUESTS, SUICIDES AND HOMICIDES. NATIVITY 
PERCENTAGE TABLES. 


The three following tables show what per cent of the total number of in- 
quests, suicides and homicides respectively are credited to each nationality. 
Each is arranged numerically in order of percentages. ‘The second column 
shows the number supplied by each nationality, and the third column what 
per cent this number is of the total number of cases under each class. To 
illustrate, in 1913 there was a total of 4,385 inquests; the Russians fur- 
nished 175 of these, this being 3.99 per cent of the total number of inquests. 
Following the record of the Russians through the next two tables, we see 
that the total number of suicides was 572. Of these 28 were Russians, 
which is 4.89 per cent of the total number of suicides; the total number 
of homicides was 233, of which 11 were Russians, this being 4.72 per cent 
of the total number of homicides. It will be noted that these tables do not 
take into account the population of each nationality, being given in order 
to show how the various nationalities rank in comparison with each other 
in each class of Coroner’s cases considered here. These tables include only 
the principal nationalities represented in our records. 


Table No. 79. 


COMPARISON IN PERCENTAGE OF EACH NATIONALITY WITH THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF INQUESTS, 1913 


Total Number of Inquests for 1913, 4,385. 


Per Cent of 
Nativity Inquests Total 

Inquests 

TPA MELICANS <y...0) Pate MMe cee tees Mensioed aie eke 2,003 45.68 per ct. 
PME CRETIATIS tte eee ee Ca a es eet tig «ak, Vek 522 LES f 
SME AUSUTIGNA he Mara ieee ere re aches ole cate dot 243 5.54 8 
APL TIS cutis ee ce ee ee cis ecb eet ps Menge yd an 242 5.52 5 
Pye LUISE Ser ea ee ee ea ors Bae ease Sa iene see, oe 175 3.99 s 
GAME COLCSS Sore cre teas emer aan fare eay hese alts as coe 153 3.49 
fb. MCAS Sea i RR do Gy eed ely arcana sh Aa eer 130 2.96 = 
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Table No. 8o. 


COMPARISON IN PERCENTAGE OF EACH NATIONALITY WITH THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF SUICIDES IN 1913. 


Total Number of Suicides, 572. 


Per Cent 
Nativity Suicides Total Suicides 
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Table No. 81. 


COMPARISON IN PERC&NTAGE OF EACH NATIONALITY WITH THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF HOMICIDES IN 1913. 


Total Number of Homicides in 1913, 233. 


Per Cent of 

Nativity Homicides Total Homicides 
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- The Coroner’s Office 
vv 
By DAVID R. JONES, 
Chief Deputy. 


The duty of the Chief Deputy Coroner corresponds to that of office 
manager, the Chief Deputy having supervision of the daily routine of busi- 
ness, with all the powers of the Coroner himself during his absence. 

The records of this office date back to the time of the great fire in 1871, 
the vault now containing files of some 71,000 cases, 41,692 of which belong 
to the period since Coroner Hoffman took his office, December 6, 1904. 

The employes of this office coming directly under the charge of the 
Chief Deputy are as follows: 

10 Deputy Coroners. 

4 Office Clerks. 

7 Court Reporters. 

4 Coroner’s Physicians. 
2 Chemists. 

1 Statistician. 

3 At Morgue. 

Among the improvements, reforms and changes which have been in- 
troduced into this office by Coroner Hoffman during the past nine years 
are: 

1. Acomplete change in the system of handling reports of deaths as 
they come to the office by phone or otherwise, their systematic enrollment 
upon a blotter as the first “original entry,’’ including a rotation system of 
assigning these cases to the various deputies. 

2. Mr. Hoffman’s order book system and his method of issuing 
certified copies of verdicts to friends and relatives of the deceased, fre- 
quently of great value to the families of poor workingmen in obtaining 
justice in the event of court procedure. 

3. The introduction of a special cash book showing daily balances, 
copies of which are sent to the County Comptroller each day, a systematic 
method never employed in this office under prior administrations. 

4. The origin of the most complete statistical records and tables 
especially designed to suggest remedies to lessen loss of life and increase 
public safety must be attributed to this office under the present adminis- 
tration. 

5. The introduction of time sheets turned in by each deputy, sup- 
plying a record daily, weekly and monthly of how each deputy has oc- 
cupied his time and what duties he has performed. 

6. The taking and recording of testimony verbatim in shorthand 
and transcribing same as a part of the record of each case, isa plan which 
went into effect in January, 1908, and isa system which in numberless cases 
has enabled the families of the deceased to obtain justice through the courts. 

7. The arrangement to have Coroner’s juries make recommendations 
looking toward the prevention of similar accidents is unique in the history 
of Coroners’ offices in this country. This system was introduced by Cor- 
oner Hoffman in 1907, and it has not only reduced deaths in Cook County 
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from certain kinds of accidents fully one hundred per year, but it has been 
the means of bringing the Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook 
County into existence, with the general crusade for public safety which has 
followed. 

8 The institution of a night service up to 11:00 o’clock for receiving 
reports has.added greatly to the efficiency of the service. 

g. A valuable improvement in public service has developed from the 
Coroner's plan to keep the office open 365 days in the year from 7:30 A. M. 
to 11:00 P. M. on week days, and on Sundays from 8:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. 
M., the clerks and deputies rotating so as to properly divide the respon- 
sibility and reduce the extra work to a minimum for all. 

10. The introduction of a card index system giving immediate access 
to all the details of each case, and the record of cases wherein physicians 
issue death certificates without holding inquests, has greatly facilitated 
the work of this office. 

II. Our investigation blank, now used when Coroner’s physicians 
are sent out to investigate deaths from any form of disease, has been of 
great aid in furthering co-operation with other departments. In these 
_ eases the Coroner’s physician issues death certificates in duplicate, one 
copy going to the Health Department, the other being kept on file in this 
office,-thus insuring complete records for both. 

12. Another of the new features in the Coroner’s office is the keeping 
of the record book; the history of every case is typewritten in this book by 
the use of a special machine made to operate on the plane surface of the 
page, this record being so clear and accurate as to make important facts 
in connection with every case accessible at a moment’s notice. 

13. There has also been established in connection with the Coroner’s 
office a Bureau of Identification. Here are kept photographs enabling 
relatives and friends to identify the unknown dead whose disappearance 
might otherwise always remain an unsolved mystery. This Bureau is of 
benefit both in its legal aspect and in affording comfort and assurance 
to the bereaved. The photographs for the Bureau are supplied by the 
County Photographer, who is notified in each case of sudden and violent 
death of unidentified persons. The illustrations in this book of children 
and others that were scalded and burned through carelessness are also 
made from photographs supplied by the County Photographer. 

14. The assistance given this office by the Chief of Police and a num- 
ber of his subordinates is a great aid to the Coroner service, and due 
acknowledgment is hereby made to that department of the city govern- 
ment, which desreves much credit for thus materially increasing efficiency 
in the public’s behalf. ; 

15. The establishment of a chemical laboratory in the month of 
June, 1913, in charge of competent chemists has added materially to the 
efficiency of the office, for it not only enables prompt and reliable analyses 
to be made in cases of suspected poisoning, but frequently makes it pos- 
sible to place reliable data before Coroner’s juries in relation to industrial 
and other classes of accidents, that is of inestimable value in rendering 
just verdicts. 


RECORD OF “ESTATES” AND LOCKER. 


One of the most beneficent and humanitarian innovations inaugurated 
in the administration of this office is the complete record of the small 
estates of the large number of unfortunates who meet sudden or violent 
deaths, the personal property of more than half of whom remains forever 
uncalled for, The vault in which this personal property is kept has gained 
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some fame through the press and otherwise under the title of ‘‘Davy Jones’ 
Locker,’’ and while the per capita value is small, averaging only $1.35 
each at the last sale in January, 1912, the record is as carefully kept as though 
it involved countless thousands. When these estates are called for by rel- 
atives they are always turned over to them on proper identification, their 
receipt being taken therefor. Since January, 1912, 417 out of a total of 
782 estates left with the Chief Deputy Coroner still remain uncalled for, 
and after a time when the accumulation becomes too great, a public sale - 
will be advertised and the proceeds turned over to the County Treasurer, 
though even after this, relatives up to a period of five years may still obtain 
the proceeds of the sale. ¥ 

It is safe to say that no institution or department of modern times 
has been subjected to closer scrutiny in the line of making improvements 
or has adopted more progressive changes than are found in this office, 
these changes involving increased efficiency in the system of reporting 
cases or filing permanent records, facilitating examination by the most 
up-to-date card index systems, all records now showing the name of the 
deceased, residence, age, cause and place of death, person reporting, person 
receiving report, notification of police and of corporation if one is inter- 
ested, name of deputy, the physician assigned, time of holding inquest and 
if continued, to what date, etc. The order book originated by the Coroner 
for taking and keeping a record of certified copies and testimony for in- 
surance and legal purposes now shows a record of death certificates num- 
bered from I up to 14,774, and is a most complete and simple method 
for facilitating the business of the office 

Considering the strenuous and continuous character of the work of 
this office, I beg to report that our efficiency has been seriously handicapped 
by the reduction of the office force, which is thus inadequate to keep up the 
clerical work, making it necessary to overwork the deputies in securing the 
services of one or more of them to keep up the work of the office. The 
same may be said of our court reporters, the number being insufficient to 
make assignments, except for the most important cases, and many con- 
tinuations are made necessary for lack of court reporters to cover assign- 
ments, causing much inconvenience to all concerned and a considerable 
additional expense to the county. As the reporters are obliged to trans- 
cribe their shorthand notes in each case, so that they may become a part of 
the records of this office, they are obliged to work exceptionally long hours 
and be constantly kept from two to three weeks behind in transcribing, 
which is a great detriment to public service. Not only is the number of 
reporters allowed this office too few, even with the long hours they are 
obliged to work, but the salaries paid are inadequate for the services 
rendered. 

One of the most important positions in this office is that of statistician, 
and it is necessary to have a high grade man not only capable of properly 
recording and classifying fatalities under their many headings and keeping . 
the records up to date in relation to all the cases as they come in, besides 
compiling the Annual Report, but it isa science in itself to formulate and 
compile these records in a manner that will make ‘“‘figures TALK” and 
thereby teach the lessons of the Coroner’s office in a way that will make 
them of the highest service in saving lives in the future. The renumera- 
tion for statistician is so low that it will be impossible to secure the kind of 
service required for another year at the present appropriation. 

As to our deputy coroners, the number assigned is not only an in- 
justice to the men on account of the labor involved, but is it impossible to 
give the best service when cases are running from twenty to thirty per day. 
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The position of deputy coroner is an important one and requires men not 
only of judicial mind, executive ability and kindly temperament, all re- 
quisite in the selection of jurors, the questioning of witnesses and the con- 
duct of cases, but honesty, courtesy and sympathy are the marked re- 
quisites in those who conduct inquests, as well as natural breadth of mind, 
a knowledge of human nature and of local conditions. 

The appeal to the sympathies in much of the duties involved in the 
work of the deputies, their concentration of mind in the interest of all con- 
cerned, the distances traveled at their own expense, the frequent long, 
tedious inquests, all serve to inflict a wear and tear on both mind and body 
that should be fully considered in determining the number of deputies to 
be employed and the appropriation for their service. The fact that four 
deputies in succession have given out prematurely under the nervous 
strain proves the necessity for careful consideration in the matter of fixing 
their number and adjusting their salaries. 

t, In the Coroner's general report is given a statement showing the great 
increase in the number of cases where certificates are issued without in- 
quest. This class of cases has now increased to the point where the Coro- 
ner’s physicians are crowded night and day to keep up with the work, and 
this increase will shortly necessitate an addition to the corps of Coroner’s 
physicians. 

In conclusion, I am pleased to testify to the uniform co-operation of 
the employes and officials, not only within the Coroner’s office, but those 
connected with other city and county departments with whom I am brought 
in contact in carrying on the business of this office; and considering the 
strenuous character of our labors, am pleased to state that our system 1s so 
well organized that the work is turned out with the smallest amount of fric- 
tion possible. 
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Department of Statistics 
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By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 


Statistician. 


It is a law of life and nature, thoroughly established among birds and 
animals and well borne out in the life of man, that each generation profits 
by the experiences of those preceding, each epoch adopting improvements 
based upon knowledge derived from the experience of those gone before. 

The musk ox of the north and the bison of the temperate zone have as 
a result of generations of battles with wolves and panthers, learned by ex- 
perience to form a circle with their young in the center, which as long as it 
can be kept unbroken makes an impossible barrier against the attack of 
enemies. It is thus seen that even animals make a study of conservation, 
and from generation to generation apply the knowledge that they acquire 
by the experiences, mistakes, failures and suffering of those who fell through 
ignorance, lack of organization, recklessness or heedlessness. 

It is but natural, then, that the Coroner’s office, the department tak- 
ing charge of those who go to sudden and violent deaths largely the result of 
carelessness, thoughtlessness and a lack of foresight, should become the 
“storm center’’ for a great crusade in the interest of public safety; and this 
being the particular epoch in which there is a world wide awakening to the 
tremendous loss of life and limb, it is therefore timely that the Coroner’s 
office of Cook County should load its heaviest guns, which, like those of 
Winchester, shall speak in tones that will be “heard ’round the world.” 

It is with a sense of tremendous responsibility, realizing that hu- 
manity, like all other creatures, learns its lessons through costly experiences, 
that these records are being carefully and accurately kept, the experiences 
involved in a total of 41,692 Coroner’s cases in nine years being sufficient 
to awaken all from their lethargy to at least become as alert as beasts and 
birds, which organize for self-protection. The suffering through loss of life 
and limb which humanity annually brings upon itself through its own 
carelessness—and this especially in large cities, supposed to be the very 
centers of civilization—has become so serious that this book is being sent 
out as an appeal to check the mad race in which we are engaged. Read 
the records in this book and then decide what shall be done through the 
coming years to lessen the awful catastrophes herein recorded. 

To repeat, this book is intended as a shock to humanity, as a class book 
in the hands of every teacher, a slogan to be sounded from every pulpit, a 
war cry to go out through the columns of the daily papers, urging an unre- 
mitting crusade for public safety; demanding that every child, adult and 
corporation in the land shall hereafter “‘stop, look and listen”’ before carry- 
ing themselves and others headlong into danger. 

The time was when a large percentage of our race were annually lost 
by storms, famines, the ravages of wild beasts and marauding tribes, and 
while modern research, invention and appliances have almost entirely 
done away with the old dangers, by a strange mockery of fate these very 
inventions and machines that have come to safeguard us seem to be de- 
stroying a larger percentage than were ever lost under more primitive condi- 
tions. 
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In the wars of history, the number of maimed and wounded has always 
been far in excess of those killed, and it is surely a blot on our civilization 
as we contemplate the dead and wounded of our industrial army in time of 
peace in the United States to find that 35,000 are killed and 2,000,000 
maimed annually in industrial accidents alone. In Chicago twenty thous- 
and accidents a year are recorded by the Police Department, and as less 
than two-thirds are reported, the real total is fully thirty thousand, while 
more than five thousand sudden and violent deaths per annum come to 
the Coroner’s office for inquest. 

It is simply plain common sense to state that a community of careless, 
thoughtless persons will have a large number of accidents and casualties, 
whereas a community of careful, thoughtful people who teach foresight 
and precision to their offspring from childhood up, will have a smaller 
percentage of accidents, and it is natural that this kind of education must 
be carried on in the home as well as in the school. 

There are some 10,000 fires per annum in Chicago, which is but another 
phase of general carelessness and thoughtlessness, and any system of edu- 
cation that will help us to be thoughtful and careful in the home, on the 
street, in factories and in our recreations, will naturally lessen fires and 
accidents of all kinds. 

The household casualties alone in Chicago during 1912 is an appalling 
exhibit to lay at the door of the department charged with implanting 
habits of carefulness, thoughtfulness and thoroughness in our next genera- 
tion, and a comparison of the following tables shows a total of more fatali- 
ties in the homes than on the streets during 1912. These figures are from 
the records of the Coroner’s office and the Police Department. 


Table No. 82. 
ACCIDENTS AND FATALITIES IN THE HOMES. 
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ACCIDENTS AND FATALITIES OF THE STREETS. 
1912. 
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The conditions illustrated by the foregoing exhibit, as well as by the 
records that follow, are no credit to modern civilization. The array of 
blundering accidents exhibited in the foregoing, as well as in the following 
tables, might be expected of a primitive race, uncultivated in the refine- 
ments of life, yet ‘‘modern education,’’ with these figures calling loudly for 
corrective measures, continues teaching almost exclusively from books. 
while so large a percentage of the population is slowed down by lack of 
proper training and by wrong living that they fall under car wheels and 
out of windows by the thousands annually, like dolls stuffed with sawdust, 
maiming and killing each other year after year as stupidly and with as 
little profit as if we had no educational institutions. 


Table No. 84. 
ONE YEAR IN CHICAGO. 
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On every count the remedy lies in a remodeled system of education 
for the rising generation that will implant habits of carefulness and thor- 
oughness adaptable to whatever calling each may be devoted in adult life. 

We know that in 1914 approximately 1,000 people in Cook County 
will attempt suicide, that of these about 583 will succeed, and that there 
are about 12,000 people contemplating suicide all the time, a percentage 
of whom with the constant accretions will form the suicide rolls of the 
coming years. So uniform is the operation of the natural law which con. 
trols the fate of mankind that we know under present conditions that in 
1914 and until new educational systems have a chance to take effect, about 
150 will suicide by poisoning, of whom go will use carbolic acid, 15 corro- 
sive sublimate, 7 cyanide of potassium, 6 arsenic, etc. While it is impos- 
sible to name the unfortunates, we know too that with the present popu- 
lation and until our social, economic and educational systems undergo 
fundamental change, each year approximately 140 will suicide by shooting, 
120 by asphyxiation, 60 by hanging, 24 by stabbing, 20 by drowning and 
14 by jumping out of windows. Sociologists agree that, barring hereditary 
tendencies, suicide is practically preventable by a system of education 
designed to implant a proper, democratic, wholesome viewpoint from 
childhood up. 


Suicide and homicide are directly attributable to our faulty social, 
economic and educational systems, and will yield to treatment just to the 
extent that we substitute modern wholesome democratic ideals in educa- 
tion for the traditional methods and viewpoints that have held over a cen- 
tury too long. Those who have not the vision to see that suicides, murders 
and accidents are the natural outcroppings of wrongs being perpetrated 
by those ‘“‘higher up’’ cannot perhaps be made to understand how educa- 
tion can be employed to do away with both the causes and the effects in- 
volved. 


@ 

The following total of accidents by falling is of particular interest in 

view of the fact that this proportion has been maintained in Chicago for 

the past ten years, relatively is the same this year, and will continue in the 

same ratio and proportion in 1914, 1915 and 1916 unless prompt measures 
are employed to change the educational systems in schools and homes: 
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Table No. 85. 
TOTAL ACCIDENTS BY FALLING IN 1912. 
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It being conceded that all human casualties as well as all our successes 
are forms of ‘‘momentum,”’ though in opposite directions, one set of move- 
ments tending toward progress and the other toward destruction, true 
reform and prevention of evil of all kinds, the prerogative of our educational 
system, must be so geared and adjusted as to actually implant constructive 
momentum in the line of physical, mental and social efficiency to stem the 
tide of destruction which we seem now to be preparing as a bequest to 
future generations. Could an educational system so modified be set into 
operation among the half million teachers and pupils of Cook County, 
it is safe to say that the records of crime, graft, accidents, premature deaths. 
etc., might be decreased fifty per cent within an incredibly short time. 

The figures and tables on which such a system of education 
would be based is the theme of this report, for as all progress involving 
thoughtfulness, accuracy and precision in the doing of things must rest 
upon education plus regulation, it is apparent that it is through higher 
standards of mental and physical efficiency, coupled with the enforcing of 
needful laws and ordinances, that the goal of public safety and the con- 
servation of human life may be reached. 
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The Chemical Laboratory 


“By WILLIAM DUNCAN McNALLY, 


Coroner's Chemist. 


The chemical laboratory annexed to this office by Coroner Hoffman 
in June, 1913, is an innovation that will no doubt eventually be adopted 
by Coroners in all other populous counties in the country. Mr Hoffman’s 
long experience as Coroner convinced him of the value of having a special 
laboratory for making investigations, especially into all cases of sudden and 
suspicious deaths, and determining by chemical analysis whether there 
were indications of poisons accidentally taken or administered with homici- 
dal or suicidal intent. 


The matter of procuring expert chemical analyses from private labora- 
tories for each individual case was formerly almost prohibitive because of 
the cost, and there were so many cases in which the evidence pointed so 
feebly to willful or malicious poisoning that under the old system a large 
number of cases which should have been investigated were passed over. 
With our present well equipped laboratory all doubts are promptly cleared, 
leaving no stone unturned in the search for the true cause of death, and 
this greater efficiency is at an expense infinitely lower than under the 
former system, when the services of private laboratories were enlisted in a 
few marked cases only. - 


Our experience: in the work already shows clearly that the percentage 
of cases that would have been entirely passed over under the old system 
is almost equally important from the standpoint of results obtained, as 
the pronounced cases in connection with which investigations were invari- 
ably made, and the variety of work now accomplished in this laboratory 
is of so wide a scope, many questions being solved and statistical records 
compiled which could be obtained in no other way, as to fully justify 
the Coroner in adding this department. A case in point is the death of 
Mr. B., who after a night’s debauch had taken morphine, a habit to which 
he was addicted, in a quantity which for him would have been safe except 
for the fact that with the morphine he took a dose of acetanilid, the 
latter drug so increasing the toxic effect of the former as to cause death. 
On autopsy, both drugs were found in the body, though not a sufficient 
amount of either one to cause death if administered without the presence 
of the other. - 


The Coroner’s laboratory has rendered valuable service to the police 
department and to the office of the State’s Attorney in the examination of 
knives, wearing apparel, earth and stones, to discover the presence of 
human blood, which can be readily differentiated from other blood when 
sufficient material is submitted; and an alphabetically arranged index is 
maintained of all cases, with the findings in each. In all cases where the 
material submitted permits, portions of organs, clothing stained with blood 
or seminal fluid, are preserved and held as evidence. 


‘Recently a sudden death occurred from cerebral hemorrhage, and our 
pathologist could find no condition to warrant the hemorrhage, and so 
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The Coroner’s Chemical Laboratory. 
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suspected gas poisoning. A sample of blood was sent to our laboratory, and 
examination justified the suspicion, carbon monoxide being found. 

The most common source of carbon monoxide is its production in 
ordinary coal stoves, grates, furnaces and illuminating gas. It is the pro- 
duct of the incomplete combustion of carbon, due to insufficient supply of 
air. Carbon monoxide when pure is colorless, tasteless and practically 
odorless, this latter physical property making it especially dangerous as.a 
source of poisoning. 

Our usual source of asphyxiation is through the medium of illuminat- 
ing gas, which has the odor of the hydrocarbons which accompany carbon 
monoxide, but this does not prevent many accidental poisonings, as the 
odor may not be perceived by those in deep sleep or by persons with a 
defective sense of smell. 

The number of accidental and suicidal poisonings in large cities from 
carbon monoxide now exceeds that of poisoning by any other agency. In 
Cook County alone our records show a steady increase in death by such 
asphyxiation: 
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The proportion of carbon monoxide varies greatly, from four to ten 
per cent in coal gas to thirty-five per cent in water gas. Almost all illumi- 
nating gas contains a large proportion of water gas, so that when this gas is 
discharged into inhabited space it becomes exceedingly dangerous. An 
atmosphere containing two-tenths per cent of carbon monoxide is cap- 
able of destroying life. The delicacy of this poison is shown by the 
case of two workmen who were overcome by the fumes arising from a pile 
of burning cinders, beside which they sat to eat their lunch in the open air. 
Sufficient of the fumes, even so diluted, was inhaled to cause the death of 
one of them, and the other was resuscitated with difficulty. From this it 
is clear how great care should be observed to prevent gas poisoning in homes 
through the medium of incomplete combustion or leaks from stoves or gas 

ipes. 

os Carbon monoxide combines chemically with the haemo-globin of the 
blood to form a stable compound. The blood corpuscles thus lose their 
power to carry oxygen, and produce a condition similar to internal asphyxia, 
the nutriment of all the tissues being impaired. In cases of poisoning 
from gas the patient should immediately be removed to a pure atmosphere 
and given inhalations of pure oxygen. Everyone should adopt the Safety 
First idea and insist that all gas stoves and plates be connected by metal 
instead of rubber tubing, that a pipe should lead from the gas stove to the 
flue, so that in case of a leak or “dropping back’’ of a burner the poisonous 
gases may be carried out. Not only fires, but many lives can be saved 
by careful attention to these points. »* 

The numerous cases of accidental and suicidal poisonings with bichlo- 
ride of mercury make it imperative that there should be a more stringent 
enforcement of the law regarding the sale of poisons. The Coroner’s 
recommendation of a law that all poisons be placed only in bottles of pe- 
culiar shape, with porcupine or serrated edges, so as to be felt in handling in 
the dark as well as in the light, will go far toward eliminating the present 
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record of accidental poisoning. In Cook County during the past year 
there were six deaths from bichloride of mercury poisoning, besides numer- 
ous other accidental poisonings, that could have been entirely avoided by 
the use of SAFETY bottles with serrated edge. 

The great similarity in appearance of bichloride of mercury tablets, as 
to shape, color and size, to those of aspirin, lithia and alkaline antiseptic 
tablets, makes it imperative that all mercury and other poisonous tablets 
should be made up with coloring matter and be shaped by some irregular 
pattern, to constantly impress the individual, nurse or clerk with the reali- 
zation that he is handling a poisonous drug. This suggestion, coupled 
with that of having Safety Containers, would eliminate most of the acci- 
dental poisonings. 
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The Court Reporting Department 
vv 


By SIGMUND S. TARSKI, 
Chief Court Reporter. 


This valuable adjunct of the Coroner’s office was organized in the 
early part of 1908 by the addition of one court reporter to the Coroner’s 
staff, and has been gradually increased until the nimber at the present time 
is seven. Previous to 1908 all the evidence in the Coroner’s office was 
taken in longhand, but in that year the Coroner was instrumental in having 
a law passed dispensing with signatures of the witnesses to the testimony, 
only requiring the testimony to be certified to by a competent shorthand 
reporter. 

The Coroner recognized that it is most important in civil suits that 
those interested in the facts surrounding the death should havea full tran- 
script of the testimony, accessible not only to the defendant but also to the 
heirs at law and next of kin, who heretofore had been obliged to rely upon 
meager statements and in a large measure suffer loss of much legal evidence. 
In a great many cases the relatives of the poor unfortunates who met 
death were financially embarrassed and could not afford to pay for a court 
reporter or even a lawyer at the time of the inquest. After they recovered 
from the shock and secured counsel, if the cases were not taken in shorthand 
they would suffer the loss of much evidence. 

In homicide cases this shorthand testimony is most essential to the 
State’s Attorney in working up his cases for trial. Carbon copies are made 
of every transcript, and are accessible, free of charge, to anyone interested 
in the case. 

The following is a report of the work done by this department for the 
years 1912 and 1013: 
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A Day in the Coroner’s Office 


Below is given what may be considered a typical day in the Coroner’s 
office. The telephone calls begin at about 7:30 in the morning, reporting 
cases, and continue until eleven at night, although the calls do not end here, 
as the Coroner himself is invariably called up at his home after the office 
closes, having been aroused as many as fifteen times in a single night to 
receive these reports, and it is a common matter for him to be called from 
the table two or three times during a meal. ‘The person receiving these 
messages of sudden and violent deaths gets as complete data of the case 
as is possible from the one reporting over the telephone. In accordance 
with the system of assigning the deputy coroners to cases, as described 
elsewhere in this report, a deputy is assigned to each case, by far the larger 
part of the cases reported being taken care of on the same day as reported. 
If the nature of the case requires it, one of the staff of court reporters 
accompanies the deputy coroner in order to take the testimony which 
becomes part of the record of the case kept on file in the office. 

It is the duty of the deputy coroner to collect his jury and to take 
the evidence on the case and make record of it for the permanent files of the 
office, the verdict of the jury being rendered after the evidence has been 
presented. The time necessary to devote to a case varies from possibly 
an hour to half a day or even longer, with the necessit y on occasional cases 
for a continuance in order to secure more evidence or go more fully into 
some phase of the matter. Cases are frequently continued to a later date 
in order that there may be a court reporter to take the evidence, one not 
being available at the time of the first hearing. The average time for con- 
ducting an inquest would perhaps fall between two and three hours. 

The following cases are taken fron the actual resords, and are typical 
of those reported and taken care of by the Coroner’s office day after day, 
the year through: . j 

Baby, age 10 days, smothered in bed clothing. 

Mary C., 16 years, telephone operator, knocked down and run over by 
automobile. 

Charles S., 22 years, railroad fireman, run over by engine. 

Clara D., 49 years, housewife, fell down stairs. 

William O., 36 years, machinist, suicide by inhaling illuminating gas 
while temporarily insane. 

James H. S., 46 years, accidental asphyxiation. 

Martha K., 23 years, housewife, septicaemia, due to an abortion. 

Clara E. P. 54 years, suicide by shooting. 

Ethel W., 3 years, scalds, due to pulling pan of hot water off table. 

Emma S., 25 years, seamstress, suicide by inhaling illuminating gas 
on account of being despondent. 

Giuseppe D., 45 years, street cleaner, struck and run over by auto- 
mobile truck. 

Otto J., 46 years, porter (saloon), delirium tremens. 

James D., 55 years, operator, organic heart disease and chronic Bright’s 
disease, alcoholic. 

Elizabeth H., 35 years, housewife, homicide by incised wound of the 
neck. 

Albert C., 19 years, machinist, caught and crushed in machinery. 
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George S., 46 years, driver’s helper, accidental fall from wagon. 

Hanna O., 32 years, housewife, septicaemia following abortion. 

George W. S., 38 years, laborer, accidentally fell into elevator shaft. 

James H. C., 39 years, laborer, run over by street car. 

Katherine M., 32 years, homicide by shooting. 

James F., 34 years, hodcarrier, delirium tremens. 

John R., 28 years, teamster, suicide by shooting. 

Lusan B., 24 years, car worker, struck by railway engine. 

Edward T., 17 years, railroad laborer, run over by freight car. 

Frank O., 22 years, laborer, exposure.due to the extreme cold. 

Andrew K., 24 years, laborer, septic infection following gunshot 
wounds. 

Carl T., 20 years, janitor, fell down elevator shaft. 

Jesse J. C., 69 years, mail clerk, hit by automobile while crossing 
street from behind street car from which he had alighted. 

Stanislaus S., 44 years, woodworker, fell over iron railing, distance 
of ten feet, to pavement. 

Barbara S., 26 years, housewife, septicaemia following abortion due 
to strain from heavy lifting. 

Harry B., 2 years, scalds from falling into bucket of hot suds sitting 
on floor. 

Nellie K., 5 years, burns due to playing with matches. 

ohn W., 10 years, struck and run over by street car while crossing 

in middle of block. 
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Some Typical Coroner’s Cases 


The deputy coroners have no need to read the mysteries of fiction 
nor witness problem plays on the stage, for in the routine of their regular 
duties from day to day they are confronted with more of the ‘‘problem”’ 
element of life, more that is strange, weird and mysterious than the wildest 
imagination could picture. In addition to these elements they must also 
face the fact over and over again that tragedy and death might have been 
averted if only just a little carefulness, a little foresight had been exercised. 
The following brief stories have been supplied by the deputies from their 
actual experiences, and are thoroughly typical of the continuous stream of 
cases that flow through this office from one year’s end to the other: 


The Crib Disaster— 


All Chicago remembers how by the explosion of a thousand pounds 
of dynamite in the hands of an inexperienced and uninstructed workman, 
seventy-nine lives were lost in midwinter to the intake crib. The photo- 
graph on the opposite page shows a portion of the debris and some of the 
officers called to the scene at the time. It will be remembered that these 
seventy-nine were buried together in South Chicago in one great L-shaped 
grave, it being impossible for friends or relatives to identify any of their 
own, though they knew they were there. To obviate deaths from a similar 
cause, the Coroner recommended an ordinance, which was passed, making 
it compulsory that all those who handle high explosives, giant powder, 
dynamite, etc., must first secure a permit and demonstrate their knowl- 
edge and qualifications for this dangerous and responsible work. The crib 
disaster is one of the most costly lessons the people of Chicago have ever 
received. 


The Folly of Making a Clothes Horse of a Gas Fixture— 


Mrs. A., returning to her home tired and worn out from a forenoon’s 
shopping trip, placed her wrap upon a wall gas bracket in her bedroom, and 
lay down for a quiet rest. A large Newfoundland dog, companion and 
guardian, also lay down upon a rug at the side of the bed. Several hours 
later the husband coming home found both wife and dog lying dead. In- 
vestigation disclosed that the collar of the lady’s wrap had partially opened 
the valve of the fixture allowing gas to escape, causing asphyxiation. 

A similar case was that of a locomotive engineer arriving home about 
noon, tired out from a long run. After lunch with his wife he retired to 
an upper bedroom for a nap. He was found thirty minutes later, asphyx- 
iated by gas and dead. It was discovered that the deceased had taken off 
his collar and tie, throwing them over the arm of the gas fixture suspended 
from the ceiling, accidentally opening the gas valve. 


The Treachery of Old Lake Michigan— 


There is always danger of cramps to the hardiest and most experienced 
swimmer. A young Norwegian of strong fibre and a good swimmer 
planned a trip to Norway to see the old folks. All arrangements were 
made, steamer ticket purchased and the day fixed for his departure. The 
evening before, a farewell party was held in his honor at a home near the 
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lake shore. About 2:00 A. M., in a spirit of adventure a challenge was 
made by one of the party for a swim in the lake. The challenge was ac- 
cepted and a run to the water was made by the young men. ‘The hardy 
Norseman, unafraid, disrobed and sprang head foremost into the icy 
water. His life paid the penalty. 


Burns to Cause Death Need Not Cover Large Area— 


Mrs. B. cooked some starch, hardly a pint, for her small wash, placing 
it in a pan outside the door on the walk to cool. She did not think of the 
danger any more than did her baby daughter, who, toddling along the walk, 
upset the starch and fell into it, sustaining burns which caused her death. 
Nor was the danger under somewhat similar circumstances appreciated 
by another mother who placed a vessel containing a small quantity of 
scalding hot water in the kitchen sink, within reach of the youngest of the 
household, a child of two years, who reached up her chubby hands and 
pulled the vessel over, so that the contents spilled down on her shoulders 
and trunk, causing untold suffering and eventual death. 


Danger in Anything Inflammable— 


’ A little three-year-old got hold of a ‘Christmas sparkler,”’ supposed 
to be absolutely safe, and held it while it sparkled. The metal holder 
became red hot and the little one placed it against the dress of her big sister, 
who stood at the table ironing. It ignited her clothing and she burned 


to death. 

In an open space back of a big manufacturing plant the company 
was accustomed to burning old wagons, etc., in order to get rid of the wood 
and sell the iron. The man employed to do this work was supposed 
always to make sure that the fire was out before leaving it. Children some- 
times came there to play and to pick up kindling. He was careless. One 
day the fire had burned down and seeming to be only a mass of dead ashes, 
the caretaker left without precautions to insure that it was entirely out. 
A little girl came to pick up wood. The wind blew a live coal against 
her dress, setting it on fire and she was burned to death. 


Three Errors—One Death— 


A north-bound car had stopped on the wrong side of the street. Mrs. 
G. crossed at the rear of the car in the middle of the block. A south-bound 
automobile instead of passing the car on the west, crossed and passed on 
the other side. As Mrs G. came from behind the car she was struck by 
the automobile and died from her injuries. There were three distinct 
errors—the woman crossing in the middle of the block, the street car stop- 
ping on the far side, and the automobile running on the wrong side of the 


street. 


A Mental Lapse— ’ 

_A street car on its last trip at 11:30 P. M. on South Western avenue 
telescoped a lighted car standing at the end of the line near 71st street, 
the motorman being killed in the collision. He had stopped the car prop- 
erly to let passengers off at 69th street, a little more than one block from 
the end of the line, but speeded up to about fifteen miles an hour, a fact 
that caused witnesses to remark that he was going too fast to make the stop 
in the necessary distance. When about six feet from the empty car at the 
end of the line, he suddenly threw the lever and put on the brakes, but it 
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was too late and his life was forfeited. Inquiry developed the facts that 
he was a man of good habits, that he did not drink, that he had not been 
working overtime, that he had operated on this same line for three years, 
and that the mechanism of the car was not defective. The only possible 
explanations were that either this was a case of gas pressure in the stomach 
causing auto-intoxication from a wrong combination of foods, or a sudden 
case of absent-mindedness while reflecting on some personal problems. 
The motorman’s rugged physical condition was a bar to his being classed 
as a neurasthenic, and no evidence was deduced to indicate epilepsy or any 
other form of inhibiting spasms. 


An Avoidable Accident— 


The death of Charles L., a young fireman only twenty-one years of 
age, in one of the railway yards, resulted from a switching accident in which 
a locomotive was backing on a lead track when a box car by signal was 
“kicked”? down upon the same track, signals being reversed, but not in 
time to avert the collision. In this case the Coroner’s jury recommended 
the passage of a law making it illegal for cars to be switched onto a lead 
track already in use, for notwithstanding watchfulness and signals, ac- 
cidents of this kind will frequently occur unless this practice is done away 
with entirely. 


Wood Alcohol Claims Five— 


A post mortem on the body of a man brought to the morgue developed 
the fact that he had died from wood alcohol poisoning. While the inquest 
was being held a second man was brought in from the same place, he too 
having died from the same cause. The Deputy conducting the case was 
unable to get any information from the two witnesses, although he was 
convinced that they had knowledge of the matter, and in fact told them 
that they appeared to be suffering from the same poison and that the truth 
from them might make it possible to save their lives. They would, how- 
ever, tell him nothing, and he finally had them locked up pending the time 
when they were willing to tell what they knew. In the meantime a third 
man who had been one of the party, and who had taken a train out of the 
city, died on the train from the effects of wood alchhol. Within twenty- 
four hours the two witnesses also died, one of them making a statement 
just before death to the effect that the five of them had broken into a store 
and secured among other things a quantity of what they supposed was grain 
alcohol, but which proved to be wood alcohol, and of which they all drank. 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning— 


An inquest was being held on the body of Mrs. M., in the kitchen of 
her own home, she having been found dead on the floor of her bath room, 
supposedly from heart disease, there being no odor of gas to indicate as- 
phyxiation. The deputy coroner conducting the case having had expe- 
rience in such matters and observing a cat rubbing against the leg of the 
table, without comment put the cat in the bathroom and closed the door and 
went on with the case. After questioning several witnesses whose testi- 
mony would indicate their belief in the theory of heart disease, the deputy 
opened the bathroom door, and there before the eyes of the jury lay the cat 
dead on the floor, demonstrating that here was one of those cases of carbon 
monoxide poisoning frequently resulting in Chicago from imperfect com- 
bustion of instantaneous water heaters which were formerly placed in bath- 
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rooms without a vent pipe leading out of doors. Hence the jury returned 
a verdict to this effect. . 


No Vent Pipe from Water Heater— 


Mr. B., a thrifty young man of twenty-five, proprietor of a restates 
in the town of Cicero, slept in a bedroom in the rear of the establishment 
in order that he might supervise the place both night and day. Connected 
with the bedroom was a bathroom equipped with an instantaneous water 
heater, which if located in the city of Chicago would by law have been 
equipped with a vent pipe to carry its fumes to the open air. After closing 
up on this evening, Mr. B. prepared to take a bath. The water and gas 
were turned on, and sitting on a low stool when he had barely finished un- 
dressing, he was overcome by the carbon monoxide gas and was there found 
the next morning by his employes. This life could have been saved, had 
the authorities of Cicero followed the recommendations of this office and 
passed a law making it compulsory to fit water heaters with vent pipes. 


Boiled in a Bath— 


A middle-aged traveling man stopping at a prominent downtown 
hotel, prepared to take a bath before retiring. Evidence showed that he 
apparently lay down in the tub and turned on the hot water, and be- 
came unconscious from some cause. The tub filled with the boiling water 
to the level of the overflow pipe, and the door of his room being locked on 
the inside, was not forced open until two days later, when the remains 
were found with the flesh scarcely adhering to the bones. 


Unwarranted Recklessness— 


Lewis B., a youth of nineteen, became intoxicated, and his friend, 
George K., also somewhat exhilarated, took his revolver from him as a 
matter of precaution. Entering a saloon where both had previously been 
drinking, he joked with the bartender about his chum’s condition and 
showed him the loaded pistol. A porter engaged in sweeping the floor 
bantered him about his marksmanship, and, placing an inverted brass 
cuspidor on his own head, dared the young fellow to hit it. After some 
chaffing the shot was fired. It struck the convex surface of the cuspidor, 
and glancing downward crashed through the brain of the porter, killing 
him instantly. It was clearly shown at the inquest that the shooting was 
a piece of gross recklessness. 


A Careless Mother— 


Mrs. J., having finished her washing, emptied part of a boiler of hot 
suds in a dishpan, preparatory to scrubbing the floor. Baby Blanche, two 
years old, was playing near her. The mother was called to the front door. 
She returned in less than three minutes, to find that the little one had 
toddled from the corner where she had been playing and fallen headlong 
into the boiling suds, her death from scalding and drowning being almost 
instantaneous. Nearly 1,500 fatalities of more or less this character have . 
occurred to minors under sixteen years of age in the nine years of my ad- 
ministration of the Coroner’s office. 


Hopes Blasted by Indusfrial Accident— 


Joseph K., a Polish laborer, had left his wife and three children in 
the mother country and come to America, where he hoped to save enough 
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from his wages to send for them soon. Through an employment agency 
he secured a job immediately on his arrival, in a Chicago foundry, at $1.75 
a day, and was assigned with several others as helper to place car wheels 
and other heavy iron pieces under an immense drop hammer, and to ther 
shovel out the crushed metal after it had been broken into sizes fit for use. 
After placing wheels, etc., in the pit ready for the hammer, the helpers 
would step behind a plank partition to protect themselves from the deadly 
flying fragments. Less than a week after Joseph had secured this job, 
and before he had even learned enough of our language to properly under- 
stand the instructions and warnings from his superiors as to the danger 
of his position, he went to his work one morning with a zeal and deter- 
mination to do his best, having just written his wife that in four months 
he would be able to save enough from his wages to send for her. Far 
from ‘‘soldiering’’ on his job, he went to his work with a will, and while 
adjusting a heavy wheel in the center of the pit where the hammer would 
strike it squarely, the defective catch opened, the hammer fell with tremend- 
ous force, mutilating every portion of his body until no part retained any 
~ semblance of form, and scattering the remains to all points of the apart- 
ment in which the pit was located. Tens of thousands of accidents due 
to hazards of occupation have been occurring annually for years in this 
country. Is it any wonder that the Safety Movement has become a 
determined, fierce demand that an end shall be made to committing this 
class of avoidable accidents? 


Death of Inexperienced Workman— 


A. D. R., a young man of twenty, left his home in Wisconsin, where 
he had been living on a mortgaged farm with his mother and sister, and 
came to Chicago to earn money to help his family out of their financial 
straits. He secured a job in a machine shop at $10.75 per week and had 
held this position only a few days when under the direction of a foreman 
he was sent aloft on a ladder to adjust a belt on a pulley directly over a 
machine that was not protected nor safeguarded in any way. In his 
effort to do his best for his employer he leaned far out, made a false move, 
was caught in the machine and torn limb from limb. On being interviewed 
by a reporter the following day, the proprietor of the shop said he had given 
order to safeguard this machine so that a similar accident could not happen 
in the future; but a courageous young life on whom the family on the farm 
had pinned their hope and faith, had been snuffed out, yet the whistle 
blew the following morning with the same note, and the machinery hummed 
on the next day and the next—and still stultified people wonder why the 
Safety Commission has come into existence! The above accident occurred 
because the factory inspector had neglected his duty, the proprietor had 
neglected his, and the foreman was guilty of criminal negligence by 
placing a new and uninstructed hand at dangerous work. 


Infection from Kissing a Dog— 


Nellie C., a rosy-cheeked girl of eleven, came home from school at 
noon with a high fever. The parents, not easily alarmed and scarcely able 
to employ a physician, put her to bed, thinking she would be well by the 
next morning. The father went to his work early and the mother, hav- 
ing a large washing and finding that the little girl refused breakfast, left 
her in the room upstairs during the forenoon, but her condition was so 
serious at one o’clock that a physician was called and she died an hour 
later, the physician being unable to determine the exact nature of her 
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malady. A Coroner’s inquest was necessary, at which a neighbor tes- 
tified to having seen the little girl kissing the mouth of her spaniel dog the 
day before. As it is well known that dogs are insensible to some germs 
that are deadly to human beings, this surely should be a warning against 
affectionate demonstration to animals on the part of both old and young. 


Death Through Lack of Foresight— 


L. W. H., a young yard man of good habits and exceptional promise, 
stood on the footboard of a switch engine as it was rounding a curve to 
pick up a freight car. Instead of the couplers coming together as expected, 
they slipped past each other on account of the curve, and he was crushed 
between the engine and the car. The alarm was given, the engine halted, 
and as four of his associates extricated him and laid him between the tracks 
he said, ‘‘Boys, I am going—fast. Kiss me for my wife,’ and one of the 
crew, a sturdy, manly man, kneeled down and kissed him on the lips, 
and conveyed the details as they occurred to his young wife, to whom he 
had been married only four months, and who was to become a mother. 
This story was told at the inquest, the tragedy and tender pathos of it 
breaking down every person present, so that there was not a dry eye in 
the room. The story is told here to illustrate some of the heartrending 
details with which the Coroner and his deputies are brought into daily 
contact. 

The two foregoing illustrations especially emphasize the need of 
breadwinners with families dependent upon them, to make proper pro- 
vision by insuring their lives, so as not to leave poverty and destitution 
behind them in the event of sudden or violent death; 41,692 having taken 
place in Cook County in nine years during my administration of the office 
of Coroner. 

In the year 1913, $53,210,436 were paid out to beneficiaries by the 
Accident Insurance Companies of the United States, more than half of 
this large sum going to the families of breadwinners who otherwise would 
have been left without means of support; and in addition to the above, 
$208,700,977 were paid in 1913 in death losses by the regular Life Insur- 
ance Companies, and $99,464,361 in the same year by Fraternal Organ- 
izations, the majority of the latter going directly to the support of families 
left without incomes, thus helping ‘to eliminate a principal source of bad 
citizenship; for those who meet sudden and premature deaths are usually 
in the prime of life, with families to support, and our records show that 
criminals are largely recruited from those who are obliged to grow up on 
the street without home influence. 

The time has come when our ‘‘soldiers of industry”’ should provide 
as good care for their families as our Pension Bureau is designed to do 
for the families of our soldiers of war, so that the surviving widows and 
orphans may not be left destitute. It is a crime for which both heads of 
families and society are responsible to permit children to grow up in the 
streets without proper care, food and education, with merely a choice 
between secret poverty and public alms, for the latter always humili- 
ates and the former brutalizes—a condition from which our almshouses, 
jails and asylums reap their harvest. 
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*‘My Insurance has Lapsed—and You are Left Penniless.’’ 
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The Fate of a Trespasser. 


In Case of Accident, Pending the Arrival of a 
Physician, Observe the Following. 


From the experience of this office and the experience of the physi- 
cians of the Coroner’s office, we find that the death rate can be materi- 
ally decreased by the intelligent handling and caring for those whose 
injuries may not be fatal, if immediate and intelligent aid is given them 
at once. This information is given at the conclusion of the report. We 
therefore append the following suggestions for the enlightenment of those 

“who may have the immediate care of the injured, that their intelligent 
assistance may save lives that would otherwise be lost. This information, 
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however, is not to supplant the duties of a physician under any circum- 
stances, nor should the attendant upon the injured neglect to summon 
medical aid. 

Any person of ordinary intelligence may be of service until the arrival 
of the physician. 


(a) Drowning—Asphyxiation—Rescue body from water and free 
body from clothing which binds the neck, chest or waist, thrust finger 
in mouth and remove anything accumulated there; turn the body over, 
face downwards, clasp the hands under the pit of the stomach and raise 
the body so as to compress the belly and expel the water from the lungs 
and stomach; then lay body on its back, the head and chest slightly lower 
than the hips; draw the tongue out of the mouth and perform artificial 
respiration in this manner: Resting on one knee behind the head, seize 
both arms (which have been bent at the elbows) near the wrist jcint, 
placing your thumb on the little finger side, then with sweeping horizontal 
movements carry the arms over the head and make strong pull for a few 
seconds, then bring the arms down in front of the chest and make strong 
pressure with them against the lower ribs for one second, about 16 complete 
acts of respiration produced each minute; the body should be constantly 
rubbed (toward the heart) and warmth applied by hot bottles, brick, cloth- 
ing, etc. These movements should not be abandoned until a competent 
person or physician can state that life is positively extinct. 


(b) Hanging—Cut the rope and remove it from the neck without 
allowing the body to fall to the ground, and proceed with artificial respir- 
ation, same as in case of drowning. 


Sunstroke and Heat Stroke—Immediate treatment. Remove person 
to cool and airy place; as much of the clothing as possible must be removed. 
Apply cold to head and body, using cold water or ice rubbed over the chest, 
placed in the arm pits and on the head. The person may be placed in a 
cold bath or wrapped in a wet sheet with renewed applications of cold 
water or ice until consciousness returns. 


Burns and Scalds—(a) Fire—When a person’s clothing catches 
fire, the wearer must not run about, but lie down, roll over and over, or 
be covered with a rug, piece of carpet, blanket, shawl, coat or any woolen 
thing (not cotten or linen). If the sufferer loses presence of mind, any- 
one looking on should do it. After the flame has been extinguished, as 
much of the clothing as has to be must be clipped away and the burnt 
surface covered with sweet oil, castor oil or vaseline. If none of these are 
at hand, pure lard or soapy water should be used. If the burn is very 
extensive, the entire body may be immersed in a bath, kept at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in which two or three pounds of baking soda have been dis- 
solved, or containing soap suds or salt, a heaping teaspoonful to each gallon 
of water used. 

Scalds by steam are to be treated the same as burns by fire, of the 
same degree. 

Burns by acid should be deluged with water containing a teaspoonful 
of ammonia to the pailful of water, and followed by oils as above. 


(b) Alkalies—Burns by alkalies should be treated with application 
of vinegar and followed by oils. 


(c) Gases—Vapors and Smoke. Remove body into the open air 
and proceed with artificial respiration, as in drowning. 
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(d) Foreign Bodies in Throat—Use fingers or forceps to remove 
obstructing body; vomiting may remove it. The same may be true of 
holding a person head downwards and slapping on the back; in children, 
hold the body up by the heels. If the obstruction is removed and respir- 
ation has ceased, perform artificial respiration, as in drowning. 


(e) Drunkenness—In case of profound drunkenness, if the body is 
cold and the skin is clammy, apply heat externally. If hot weather, keep 
body in shade and apply cold water or ice to the head and chest, if the body 
is dry and hot. 


Fits, Convulsions and Unconsciousness—(a) Fainting—A fainting 
person must be laid flat, the head being slightly lower than the body; heavy 
wraps, tight collars, corsets and waist bands must be loosened; sprinkle 
water upon the face. : 


(b) Epileptics—Epileptics should not go about alone or go into 
crowded places. When attacked by a fit, place the body face up and in 
free place where the convulsive movements will do no injury. Soft pieces 
of wood should be thrust between the teeth, to prevent biting the tongue. 
When the convulsion is past, usually a profound sleep follows, and this 
should not be disturbed. An epileptic should have his or her name and 
address sewed just inside the collar of coat or dress. 

The treatment suitable for all cases in which there“is doubt as to the 
cause of unconsciousness is to secure quiet and rest, the body being laid 
upon its back (the head a little raised) with plenty of breathing space 
until medical skill arrives or the body is removed to hospital or sanitarium. 


Freezing and Frostbites—(a) General—If the whole body has been 
long exposed to extreme cold, with depression of vitality resulting, res- 
toration of the bodily warmth is indispensable. ‘To effect this, immerse 
the body in a warm bath and gradually bring the temperature up until 
it is hot as can be well borne. If the bath is not conveniently obtained. 
surround the body with heated blankets, hot bottles or bricks, or expose 
before an open fire; give hot tea or coffee. 


(b) Local—All frostbites should be treated in the same way by hot 
applications and moderate friction (rubbing may be used). In the old 
practice of rubbing with snow, it is the rubbing, and not the cold snow, that 
does the good. : . 


Electricity and Lightning—Never touch with any part of your body 
a live wire or lamp or generator or transformer while another part of your 
body is in electrical contact with the ground. Never touch a live wire 
with both hands at once or allow two parts of the body to come in contact 
at the same time with a live wire or electrical apparatus. In rescuing the 
body of a victim of electricity, the above rules are important precautions; 
a rescuer is Secure when wearing rubber boots and rubber gloves. In emer- 
gency, by use of a dry board under the feet or a book or folded coat, and the 
hands protected by thick dry cotton or woolen gloves or cloths, he may 
handle a live wire with impunity. When the victim has been released from 
the current he should be laid down in a safe place, his clothing loosened 
and have plenty of fresh air and bodily rest and warmth. If breathing is 
feeble or suspended, artificial respiration may be performed, as in drown- 
ing. Recovery may be looked for in all cases where -the shock is not in- 
stantly fatal. 
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Lightning Stroke—The effects of lightning may be instant death or 
unconsciousness with great depression of the circulation or respiration. 
In hopeful cases allow rest, fresh air and warmth to the body, and arti- 
ficial respiration if necessary. 


Bites from Animals—Dogs, horse, cat or domestic animal bite. The 
wound should be thoroughly cleansed with soap and water and alcohol; 
suction or squeezing the wound under hot water, and thereby causing the 
wound to bleed freely, may remove any irritating material which may have 
entered the wound. 


Bites of venomous snakes, if inflicted upon one of the extremities 
(arms or legs), the part should be encircled above the wound with a tight 
bandage or ligature. 


Wounds—Bullet. Cover wound with a clean piece of linen, and call 
doctor. 


Cut Throat—Keep. the patient in a nearly upright position with the 
head bent forward, the chin resting on the breast bone, also hold compress 
over the wound firmly. 


Lacerations—The wounds with ragged or blunt edges, such as are often 
caused by machinery, require immediate washing by a stream of water 
(pure or salt water) softly and steadily flowing down over the torn parts, 
so as to remove any foreign matter and dirt that can be dislodged, after 
which the parts may be placed as nearly as possible in their natural pos- 
ition and held with a clean compress. The victim should be in a recum- 
bent position and removed. In severe cases if the injured person is pale, 
the skin cold and clammy, the pulse and respiration feeble, the eyes dull, 
pupils dilated, the mind dull or insensible, the person is considered to be 
ina state of shock. Warmth should be applied to the whole body by means 
of hot blankets, bottles or other convenient means, and some hot drink, 
preferably coffee, administered. 


Hemorrhage—Than hemorrhage there is no accident more appall- 
ing, and none in which a little accurate knowledge may be used to better 
advantage. 


(a) Veins—lIf the blood is dark in color, flowing slowly and steadily, 
it is due to wounded veins, and should be treated with direct pressure by 
applying a pad of dry folded cloth and binding it firmly upon the bleeding 
spot. 


(b) Arteries—The blood from a wounded artery is bright red; it 
spurts or comes in jets, and should be checked as quickly as possible, for 
it may be very dangerous. ‘The principle is to obstruct the artery between 
the cut and the center of the body. If the wound be in the arm or leg 
encircle the extremity above the wound by a stout bandage and twist 
until the bleeding ceases. Cover the wound with clean linen or a cloth 
and apply a bandage. Elevate the part as high as possible. 


EMETIC TO BE USED FOR POISONING 


(As described below.) In all cases where emetic is indicated, to 
cause vomiting, give warm water, with or without ground mustard or 
salt. Always give large quantities of warm water. 
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POISON AND FIRST AID ANTIDOTES. 


Sulphuric Acid—Give flour and water, lime water, baking soda, 
washing soda or soapy water, sweet oil or olive oil or eggs and milk. 


Oxalic Acid—Give milk, chalk, lime water and emetic. 
Prussic Acid—Give milk, flour and water, oil, emetic. 
Carbolic Acid—Give sweet oil, milk and raw eggs, alcohol and emetic. 


Alcohol—Emetic, two tablespoonfuls of ammonia in a half glass of 
water; apply warmth to the body. 


Alkalies—Caustic ‘potash, caustic soda, lye or ammonia. Give 
vinegar, lemon juice, sweet oil. 


Arsenic (Rat Poison, Paris Green)—Emetic, milk, raw eggs, castor 
oil. 


Chloral—Emetic, artificial respiration, friction and warmth to the 
body. 


Chloroform and Ether—Artificial respiration and fresh air. 
Iodine—Starch water, milk, emetic. 


Opium, Morphine, Codeine—Emetic, hot strong coffee or tea with 
grounds, leaves and all; teaspoonful ammonia in water; keep victim awake, 
striking body with wet towel and spanking; artificial respiration. 


Phosphorus (Matches, Rat Poison)—Emetic, turpentine (teaspoon- 
ful in water), Magnesia. (Do not give oil.) 


Strychnine—Emetic, charcoal. 
Toadstools (False Mushrooms)—Emetic, whiskey, raw eggs and milk. 


Corrosive Sublimate (Bichloride of Mercury)—Emetic, strong tea 
(leaves and all), raw eggs, milk, castor oil. 


Unknown Poisons—Give large quantities of lukewarm water (nearest 
at hand, even if it is dishwater), emetic, milk, raw eggs, flour and water. 
If in collapse give strong tea, coffee and brandy or whiskey for stimulation. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing pages a sufficient demonstration has been made to 
show the direct and positive relationship which from the standpoint of 
public service and welfare must ever exist between the Coroner’s office 
of every community and all organized efforts toward education and legis- 
lation directing to the safeguarding all avenues of danger to life and limb. 

The comprehensive tables in the body of this book in some respects 
are but a start toward the lessons that will be taught by the Coroner’s 
office as year after year these tables will be made more detailed, more 
accurate and reliable by improving our blank forms, our methods of gather- 
ing data and establishing new subdivisions to more vividly bring out 
the lessons involved. As stated in previous pages, statistics are the organ- 
ized and classified experiences of past years; and as we learn by experience 
in this world, let us hope that from year to year the dreadful experiences 
here recorded will have a most wholesome effect in influencing both 
education and legislation to apply all the arts possible in the interest of 
saving human life. 
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Supplementary 


Coroner’s Safety Bulletin No. 4 
For Fortnight Ending November 6, 1914 
vv 
By PETER M. HOFFMAN, Coroner. 
County Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


vv 


RAILROADS. 


The number of fatal accidents on railroads in Cook County during 
1913 was 360. Under the general law of average increase for the past 
ten years, this would bring the total for 1914 up to 384; but the actual 
records for the first eleven months of 1914 show that a most gratifying 
change for the better has taken place, viz.,a marked decrease, which in 
reality commenced last February, and which gives as total for the eleven 
months of this year 253 railway fatalities. Below is given the record 
for 1914 by months: 
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If as an estimate for November we add 23, which is the highest number 
of fatalities for any month since February, we have a total for the year 
1914 of 276, a decrease of 108 from what would have been the toll under 
the average rate of increase before the Safety First activities in my office 
and the work of the Public Safety Commission through the medium of 
the schools, the churches and the press began to take effect. 

That this cutting down of 108 accidental deaths on railroads is due 
without question to the general educational campaign conducted by this 
office, by the Public Safety Commission and by the railroads themselves 
is proven by the fact that in various other lines the number of fatal acci- 
dents has been decreased this year in about the same ratio, a notable 
example being the street car fatalities. In 1912 these were 209, in 1913 
they were 165, and for the first eleven months of 1914 the total is 120. 
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Estimating the number of fatalities for November on the same basis as 
for the railroad fatalities, we find that the complete total of street car 
fatalities for 1914 will be 141. It must be borne in mind that the actual 
decrease is greater than indicated by these figures, for the reason that 
there has been a steady increase in transportation on both railroads 
and street cars. 

These two examples alone without further corroboration give un- 
questioned testimony as to the effectiveness of education in the field of 
Public Safety. 

An analysis of the character of fatalities on railroads during the 
years 1913 and 1914 indicates clearly the direction which must be pur- 
sued in the future in relation to both education and legislation. For 1913 
the record is as follows: 
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Below is given the record for the first eleven months of 1914, both by 
group and by months: 
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The comparatively few passengers on railroads who have met death 
speaks in highest praise for the efficiency of the managers in safeguarding 
the public. The numerous safety devices which have been installed by 
many railway companies are-largely responsible for a reduction of fatal- 
ities among employes from 132 in 1913 to an estimated number of 97 for 
1914, surely a splendid showing for one year. In order to further cut 
down this mortality rate the railroad companies should exercise special 
care in selecting men for the work of this nature who are not only physic- 
ally strong and competent, but men who are cautious and who practice 
Safety First. The predominating number of ‘‘outsiders’’ who are neither 
passengers nor employes, who are in fact “‘trespassers’”” on the property 
and right-of-way of railroad companies indicates that both education 
and legislation must be employed if these figures are to be decreased. 
The work of the Special Committee on Grade Crossings appointed 
by the Public Safety Commission, complete report of which follows, is 
indicative of the earnestness with which this body has undertaken to safe- 
guard human life in the County of Cook. 

The officials of the railroads running into Chicago have entered into 
full co-operation with the work of the Coroner's office and the Public 
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Safety Commission, and have supplemented this by a vast amount of safety 
work, educational work and safeguarding of employes and the public on 
their own part, with emphasis at the present time on the effort to protect 
trespassers against themselves.. 

In view of the very large proportion of railway accidents and fatal- 
ities resulting from people not employes walking uponthe right-of-way, 
the Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County is causing a 
law to be drafted making it a punishable offense to use the railway tracks 
or yards as conveniences or thoroughfares; this law not to be enacted not 
in the arbitrary interest of railway companies, but purely for the cutting 
down of the appalling loss of life that results from this particular form of 
trespass. 

A general survey of this class of accidents and fatalities shows that 
out of a yearly total of something over 10,000 killed by railways in the 
United States, more than half are persons who go upon the tracks, upon 
cars, in yards or shops, without the right to do so, thus unnecessarily ex- 
posing themselves to danger. In addition to this large number who an- 
nually pay for their carelessness and heedlessness with their lives, about 
an equal number, by this form of trespass, are injured, in many instances 
being so disabled as to be unfitted for future usefulness. 

In 1911 the total number of persons killed upon railways in the United 
States (including those killed instantly and those who died within twenty- 
four hours after accident) was 10,396; of these, the number designated 
as ‘‘trespassers’’ is 5,284. In tabulating the particular mode of death it 
is shown that practically 80 per cent, or 4,125, were ‘‘struck by car or 
engine,’” that is, were standing or walking upon the tracks; 1,034 were 
killed while on engines or cars; 520 were killed while getting on or off 
engines or cars and 116 from miscellaneous causes. 

The general idea prevails that the majority of trespassers killed by 
railways belong to that class of homeless and shifting population known as 
tramps or hoboes; but ‘the actual figures show that, on the contrary, by far 
the greater number is drawn from the resident population, laborers and 
others who make the tracks a thoroughfare on their way toand from work, 
or who walk upon the tracks when the public highway is wet or muddy, or 
to make a ‘“‘short cut’’ to destination. There is also the annual toll of 
children and youths who play upon the right-of-way, or who, as in our 
cities, go upon the tracks or in the yards to pick up coal to supply needed 
fuel for the home. 

In the careful investigation of one thousand cases, it was found that 
489 resided near the place of accident; 321 resided at a distance from the 
place of accident, and the residence of the remaining 190 was not ascer- 
tained. In this investigation it was possible to determine that 764 were 
not tramps or hoboes; of the remaining, 50 were known to be tramps, and 
of 186 it was impossible to determine. 

It follows inevitably from these catastrophes that many families 
are deprived of their wage earner and left destitute, with all that may 
mean in suffering and the lack of proper care and training of children, and 
the train of evils that follow these conditions. 

The toll of those thus killed and maimed in the last twenty years in 
the United States is one hundred and eighty thousand men, women and 
children. It has been stated that the State of Illinois contributes more 
to this vast army than does any other state, Cook County more than any 
other county and Chicago more than any other city in the United States. 


In attempting to draft a law to prevent this class of catastrophes, it 
should be borne in mind that it is not a ‘‘moral ” issue, but a matter of 
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protecting people against their.own heedlessness and lack of care for their. 
own safety. Itis not a measure to protect railroads, but to protect men, 
women and children from becoming victims of the railroads. It must 
also be borne in mind that legal measures alone cannot accomplish the 
work to be done—the educational force is the great factor, proper legal 
measures being supplementary. We will present and support the follow- 
ing bill for passage to the House and Senate of the State of Illinois: 


INSPECTION OF GRADE CROSSINGS IN COOK COUNTY 


At the last moment before going to press, we are in receipt of a report 
from the Special Committee on Grade Crossings, appointed by the Public 
Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County. It isan old adage that 
‘‘What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,’’ and nothing can so 
well illustrate the fact that the Public Safety Commission is making it 
their business to safeguard human life in this county as the following 
facts from their report. 

The Special Grade Crossings Committee consists of Dr. William E. 
Buehler, Charles M. Hayes, Peter S. Lambros and Peter M. Hoffman, 
with Morrison Koerner, Secretary. Up to the time of this report six 
investigations had been made, in the towns of New Trier, Northfield, 
Niles, Wheeling, Maine, Leyden, Proviso, Elk Grove, Barrington and 
Palatine, and 180 surface crossings were inspected and a report of each 
sent to the railroad company concerned. 

The number of crossings in good condition were 71 and the number 
regarded as fair were 47. The number of recommendations were as follows: 


Widening crossing’ \.ckrustnkehe A lta eet oe CL eee 34 
New: planking s,.oc,7e ace Fue Ponto cig iacl Pete Citi ee 36 
Remove view-obstruction (fa ore hee eee eee ante a eee 41 
Widen ‘approaches cis i ene eer Sice, ac i oe ccs ot ee 11 
Decrease Incline fs csiecd 5. oe eta Wad he eae ee ee 9 
Install: bell cr oyeeinans-< sioner ageous onic pace en seen cee eh ee 9 
Tnstall flag@many ic 5.5 ae ee ic oe ee 2 
Build bridge. axis ceeds Ral ee re re ee ee ee 1 
Fill im: approaches 3.237.508 > ssesaect tae ees ee tee eee ee 12 
Reconstruct: crossing’ es. posse wee ole ee ee ee 6 
Fill-in-with cinders ..0 2.2 ee ee ee 14 
Cover unused switch.s.5 Ne. pac ei ee eee eee 1 
Raise.track. andsroad way. § sisi fa slows, Gok ca ee es etre eee 2 
Close crossing’at might. sono kn. cn meee see nen eee 1 
Close crossing entirely’. wckac.® Be es it ceotct: ek. ee ee ee 1 
Preet-danger signals. (ace shea fk boeken ee ee eee ee 3 
Install:gates 2 3. Hohe Sig hs pee = ee cred teen craic eee an See en 1 
New. rails‘at; crossing: 23.7%. jek: atin coon che ee ela eaee oR te eee ee 1 
Railing along ditchesie- 4a sare on De ee 1 
Conference R. R. Village and Drainage Board................+.- 3 


Among the railroad officials who accojpanied the Grade Crossings 
Committee on one or more tours of inspection were G. W. Dailey, Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin Division of C. & N. W. Ry., W. L. Webb, District 
Engineer of the C. M. & St. P. Ry., H. M. Eicholtz, Superintendent of 
the Galena Division of the C. & N. W. Ry., J. F. Dignan, Superintendent 
of the I. C. Ry., C. G. Bryan, Assistant Engineer of the I. C. Ry., S. S. 
Morris, Chairman General Safety Committee of the I. C. Ry., T. A. Swee- 
ney, Superintendent of the Eastern Division of C. & G. W. Ry., A. B. White, 
Engineer C. & G. W. Ry., F. W. Urbahns, Assistant Superintendent Soo 
Line, J. S. Laughlin, Division Engineer Soo Line, Otto Gerbach, Engineer 
M. & W. Indiana Harbor Belt Ry., and also the Village Trustees and 
Highway Commissioners of all the villages and townships in which the 
grade crossing inspections were conducted. 
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The 360 railroad fatalities occurring in Cook County during 1913 
and a number of most distressing accidents and deaths occurring recently 
at grade crossings in this county, demanding the Coroner’s presence at 
inquests over the bodies of men, women and children, are among the 
influences which brought about the appointment of this Special Committee 
by the Public Safety Commission, every trip of inspection having been 
.attended by the Coroner himself. 

Nothing more clearly indicates the effective work being done by the 
Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County than the reports 
sent to each railroad company involved of the conditions found at each 
grade crossing visited, and the following letters forwarded by Morrison 
Koerner, Secretary of the Committee, which constitute but a small part 
of the voluminous correspondence with all the parties concerned: 


Mr. William Lawson, Pres., Board of Trustees, Des Planes, Illinois: 


Dear Srr—A special committee of this Commission recently made a trip of investi- 
gation over the Soo Line Railroad with a view of having the grade crossings of this rail- 
road placed in a safe condition. 

At the Lee Street crossing in your village, it was found that there are very bad obstruc- 
tions to the view. One of these is on the southeast corner, another is on the southwest 
corner. These obstructions are trees which should either be cut down or trimmed, for the 
safety of the public. There is also a hedge on the northeast corner which should be removed. 
I understand that the trees on the southwest approach are owned by B. Laughershausen, 

The railroad officials have agreed to fill in the ditch on the southeast corner and 
widen the approach, thereby complying with the recommendations made by the investi- 
gating committee. 

The committee was accompanied on its trip by the Highway Commissioners of your 
township, as well as by the Commissioners of the Townships of Leyden, Proviso and Wheel- 
ing. These officials, as well as the railroad officials, are co-operating with us to the fullest 
extent and I am writing to ask if you will not also co-operate with us and take up the matter 
of having these trees either removed or trimmed so as to provide an unobstructed view of 
the railroad track for the drivers of vehicles and for pedestrians. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Morrison KOERNER, 
Secretary. 


Since the receipt of this letter it is gratifying to state that the above 
recommendations have all been attended to and the obstructions removed, 
which speaks volumes for the spirit of co-operation manifested by all 

concerned. 


Mr. William B. McAuliff, Pres., Board of Trustees, Franklin Park, Illinois: 


Dear Str—On June 30th a special committee of this Commission made an investi- 
gation of grade crossings along the Soo Line in the Townships of Leyden, Wheeling, Maine 
and Proviso. They were accompanied by the Highway Commissioners of these townships. 

The Highway Commissioners and officials of the railroads are co-operating with this 
Commission in an effort to put the railroad grade crossings of Cook County in a safe con- 
dition. I am writing to ask for your co-operation. 

The committee found that at three crossings on the Soo Line in your village there are 
obstructions to sight which make the crossings dangerous. These crossings are: 

1. Grand Avenue Crossing. There are trees on the northwest corner of this cross- 
ing which should be either cut down or trimmed so as to give an unobstructed view of the 
railroad track. The railroad company has agreed to plank this crossing solidly. 

2. Chestnut Street Crossing. There are obstructions to view on three corners, which 
should be either trimmed or cut down. For your information will say that the railroad 
company has agreed to re-plank this crossing and put screenings in between the tracks. 

. Park Avenue Crossing. There are trees on the southeast and northeast corners 
which should be trimmed in order to give a better view of the track. The railroad company 
has agreed to put in 24-ft. planking instead of the 16-ft. planking which is there now, and 
to fix the approaches of this crossing. 

I sincerely trust that you will receive this letter in the spirit in which it is written, 
and that you will co-operate with us to an extent at least as great as the railroad company, 
as it is in the co-operation of the various officials of villages and towns and the railroad 
company that this Commission is bringing about the rehabilitation of railroad grade cross- 
ings in Cook County, thus making our county a better and safer place in which to live. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Morrison Koerner, 
Secretary. 


= 
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General Superintendent, River Forest, Illinois: 

Dear Sir—On June 30th a special committee of this Commission made an investi- 
gation of grade crossings along the Soo Line in the Townships of Leyden, Wheeling, Maine 
and Proviso. We were accompanied by the Highway Commissioners of these Townships. 

The Highway Commissioners and officials of the railroad are co-operating with this 
Commission in an effort to put the railroad grade crossings of Cook County in a safe con- 
dition. 

I am writing to ask you for your co-operation. This Committee found that at three 
crossings on the Soo Line in your village there are obstructions to sight which make the 
orossings dangerous. These crossings are: 

1. Forest Avenue Crossing. 
2. Birchwood Avenue Crossing. 
3. Keystone Avenue Crossing. 

The railroad company, through Mr. F. W. Urbahns, Assistant Superintendent, has 
agreed to place these crossings in excellent condition. The crossings are to be made as 
wide as the roadways approaching them, new planking is to be put in from curb to curb, 
and the crossings to be made as wide as the streets. The bells at Forest Avenue and Birch- 
wood Avenue, which were found to be out of order, are to be repaired at once. 

From this you will see that the railroad company is co-operating with us. The High- 
way Commissioners and other officials of villages and towns throughout Cook County 
are co-operating with this Commission, and I hope that you and the other officials of your 
’ village will join with us in our work of rehabilitating grade crossings in Cook County, and 
that you for your part will see that the obstructions to view at these three crossings are 
removed, or at least trimmed so as to give an unobstructed view of the railroad tracks. 

Yours very truly, 
Morrison Koerner, Secretary. 


Secretary McComb, Drainage District No. 1, Arlington Heights, Illinois: 

Dear Sir—Recently a special committee of this Commission, accompanied by the 
Highway Commissioners of the Township of Wheeling, made an investigation of grade 
crossings along the Soo Line, both in thattownship and in other townships in Cook County. 
At the Wheeling Road Crossing and the Dundee Crossing it was found that these were 
in an extremely dangerous condition, and that it was impossible to put them in a safe con- 
dition until the Drainage Commissioners of Drainage District No. 1 have completed their 
portion of the improvements which are being made there. 

Trusting that you will take this matter up at once with the commissioners and co- 
operate with the railroad officials, this Commission and the Highway Commissioners 
in making these crossings safe, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Morrison KoERNER, Secretary. 


Total number of crossings inspected, 180. The railroads concerned 
were Chicago & North Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Soo 


Line, Illinois Central, Indiana’ Harbor Belt Lines, Milwaukee Electric, 
Chicago Great Western. 


SUMMARY OF SIX INSPECTION TRIPS. 


Trip. “inp | ‘Trip ) Trip) “Lrip Birip é 
one two thre four five six Totals 
if 


Crossings in good condition............. 16 11 26 13 2 
Hair Condition wai kes Gece eee ee ) 4 a8 17 12 a Mi 47 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Widen crossing. sic..ce) 2 tic ee 10 4 6 11 3 34 

New planking: =.ch 2% nee en eee 5 1 11 17 2 36 

Remove view obstruction.......... 4 3 ve 8 13 13 41 

Widen approach Wy iiceeeo ee eee 1 Re 2 7 1 11 
Decrease Inchnes 34%, aes, due eee a ee oh 2 3) 1 3 cis 9 
Tostall bell 26. 5a ee ee 2 1 ee 4 2 9 
Install flagman eee occu: See nee ee 2 gg at a 7 Ae 
Binldobridge £., 452 sot es eee ee 1 ay .e S73 ak l 
Millinrapproachesis. ci wakewe toned ee 1 2 3 5 1 12 
Reconstmict Crossing. ace. ee een Bd Pe 8 2 . 6 
Bn withyeind ers] 8. earaeers, ee ee 1 D4 8 3 14 
Coverainlised(switch./a-:22. eee Se 1 ; a. 7 1 
Raise track and roadway................. 1 1 a 2 
Closecrossing: atinights4-5 me ene l mG aM, 1 
Close crossing/entirely;¢2-%. 11. a .tashee ee bei — 1 1 
rect danger!signals: 4eetsetey a7 lian iat Ree 4 2 of 1 3 
ristall gates ivy. ace Oey ES od e 1 ie 1 
New ras aticrossing. ©) 4 ase pe eee, ee 1 ‘e oe 1 
Railing slong ditthac. eee ae ee ea hei ss 1 1 
Conference Ry., Village and Drainage 

Boards nts oe Lee Po 3 A 3 3 
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The above tabulation gives the findings of the Special Grade Cross- 
ings Committee in full detail and is a telling exhibit of the new relation 
toward the public which has been established in the Coroner’s office of 
Cook County, and of the effective work being done by the Safety Com- 
mission in the line of safeguarding life and limb in the interest of all. 

The Committee on Grade Crossings expressed their highest appre- 
ciation for the uniform courtesy and co-operation, not only of all the rail- 
road officials who accompanied the several tours of inspection, but of the 
village trustees, the highway commissioners of the towns and the owners 
of private property adjacent to the railroad crossings, whenever asked to 
cut down or trim trees or remove other obstructions to the view, in order 
to secure a high degree of safety at these crossings. 

The fact that a number of approaches to the crossings inspected were 
not more than from nine to ten feet wide, making it impossible for teams to 
pass, and that in each case arrangements were effected by mutual agree- 
ment between -the railway company and the Highway Commissioners 
to have these defects remedied, shows the value of the Safety Commission 
in helping to bring the interested parties together. It is now aimed to 
make a complete record of every grade crossing in Cook County, showing 
past and present condition, and by periodical inspection it is proposed 
to see that they are kept up to the proper standard of safety. 

We believe that if the recommendations herein made are duly complied 
with by all concerned, grade crossing accidents will be materially reduced * 
until such time as complete safety can be secured by the elevation of 


tracks. 
PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
Coroner’s Statistician. 
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Public Safety Commission of Chicago and 
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Otis Building, Chicago 
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A YEAR OF SAFETY WORK. 


Report of George H. Whittle, First President of the Public Safety 
Commission of Chicago and Cook County, Made at the First Annual Meet- 
ing of the Public Safety Commission, Held in the Lounge Room of the 
City Club, September 10, 1914. 

After a year of unqualified success, the Public Safety Commission 
of Chicago and Cook County, which was organized a year ago by Coroner 
Peter M. Hoffman of Chicago, held its first annual qe Thursday, 
September 10, 1914. 

At this meeting President George H. Whittle, whose term has expired, 
read his annual report, in which he gave a brief résumé of some of the Com- 
mission’s activities. 

Mr. -Whittle, although requested to again accept the Presidency, 
refused to do so, owing to the fact that he is unable to give up so large a 
portion of his time from his business. 

Dr. Wm. E. Buehler was elected President for the ensuing year and 
the following were elected Directors of the Commission for the year 1914- 
IQI5: 

Dr. Wm. E. Buehler, Samuel A. Ettelson, Chas. A. McCulloch, John 
T. Stockton, Coroner Peter M. Hoffman, George H. Whittle and Chas. 
M. Hayes. 

The office of the Commission in the Otis Building, Chicago, is to 
remain in charge of Morrison Koerner. 

Mr. Whittle’s report in full follows. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In presenting this report at the conclusion of my term of office as 
President of the Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County 
during its first year of existence, it gives me great pleasure to testify to the 
unselfish and energetic aid given by the officers of the Commission and by 
a great majority of the membership. 

It is also a pleasure to testify that during its short career, the Com- 
mission has accomplished real constructive work. I predict that during 
the next year, the work of the Commission will increase many fold, and 
I bespeak for the new President the same hearty and sincere co-operation 
which you have given me. 

The matters which for the most part have, during the past year, 
engaged the attention of the Commission are as follows: 

I. Crusade against automobile speeders. 

2. An educational campaign through the schools, churches and 
the press. 

. The establishment of life-saving service at private beaches along 
the north shore. 

4. Investigation of grade crossings in Cook County. 
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It was decided, at a meeting of all the Chairmen of our various com- 

mittees, held in March, 1914, to concentrate our efforts upon the above 
matters. Our crusade against speed maniacs and the automobile driver 
who insists upon operating his motor car with the muffler cut out, has at- 
tracted city-wide attention, and there are daily received in the office of 
the Commission at-the present time from twenty to thirty complaints. 
These are immediately taken up and the person complained of is forced 
to answer, giving a satisfactory explanation. 
. To indicate how our Commission is regarded throughout the city, 
I desire to call your attention to the fact that several concerns that operate 
a large number of automobiles, taxi-cabs, wagons, etc., upon our streets, 
are sending their drivers and chauffeurs toourofficeupon receipt of a com- 
plaint against them, and the driver or chauffeur must be given anote to the 
management from the Commission’s office before he can go to work. This 
note of approval is never given unless the driver or chauffeur promises that 
he will in the future obey the traffic laws of the city and state. 

To date we have received and acted upon 1,543 complaints regarding 
the infraction of traffic rules and speed laws by automobilists. We have 
also received numerous complaints from residents in particular neighbor- 
hoods, alleging that their streets are used as speedways by automobilists 
and motorcyclists. Upon receipt of such complaints our office takes up 
the matter with the General Superintendent of Police or with the Captain 
commanding the district from which the complaint is received, and with- 
out exception we have succeeded in securing police assistance. 

We have received extremely few complaints regarding specific viola- 
tions of the speed laws by motorcyclists. This however, from the ex- 
perience of the Commission during the past year, does not mean that 
the motorcyclists do not frequently violate the speed laws. The fact is 
that the state license numbers are so small that it is almost impossible to 
read a number on the back of a motorcycle. In this connection I believe 
that during the next year the Commission should work out some scheme 

by which motorcyclists could be easily identified. 
: Members of the Commission have served on twenty-six Coroner’s 
juries, many of them being automobile cases in which little children were 
run down and killed by automobile trucks and pleasure vehicles. 

I believe that we can reasonably claim that our educational campaign 
in the public schools, churches and through the press for Safety First was 
a success and our constant emphasis of this slogan has brought about a 
decided change in the attitude of the general public (including automo- 
bilists and motorcyclists) regarding the necessity of exercising proper care 
and precaution upon the streets of our city. 

On October 10, 1913, we held our first Safety Day in the public schools. 
Later members of the Commission and others spoke in schools not included 
in the initial campaign, so that practically every room in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools has been visited and over 400,000 pieces of literature distributed 
to the pupils. 

October 26, 1913, was designated as Safety Day in the churches, and 
more than 1,500 clergymen in Chicago and Cook County proclaimed the 
gospel of Safety First from the pulpits on that day. 


We have also received a great amount of publicity through the Chicago 
daily papers, trade magazines, club journals, weekly papers in Cook County 
and other publications. In this connection I desire to say that the pub- 
licity given us by Mr. Louis N. Hammerling and The American Associ- 
ation of Foreign-Language Newspapers, Inc., through the American 
Leader, has been of incalculable benefit. There have appeared, twice a 
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month, different articles on Safety First written by members of this Com- 
mission. These articles, I am advised, have been copied by the 690 news- 
papers comprising The American Association of Foreign Language News- 
papers. In this way the Commission has been able to do pioneer Safety 
First work among a class of people which could be reached in no other way. 

The establishment of our life-saving service along the north shore 
has proven of much greater benefit than we had anticipated. At the pres- 
ent time we have four boats, which are located at the following places: 
Thorndale Avenue, Rosemont Avenue, Hollywood Avenue and Gordon 
Terrace. These boats have been used frequently, and we have a record 
of fifteen persons rescued from drowning during the past summer. 

I would recommend that this service be continued and increased from 
year to year until every private bathing beach along our lake shore is 
provided with a boat. These boats are of such construction that they 
can be handled by one man, and are equipped with life lines, grappling 
hooks and other life-saving appliances. 

In Coroner Hoffman’s Biennal Report, which no doubt you have all 
read with great interest, the inspection of grade crossings in Cook County 
by our special committee, appointed by the President, is outlined in a 
supplementary report in the concluding pages of the book. It gives me 
great pleasure to quote a few of the letters received at our. office, showing 
that the recommendations made by the special committee have been 
favorably acted upon: 


Letter received from Mr. Avery Coonley, Highway Commissioner 
of the town of Riverside: 

‘“‘T believe I have not reported to you upon a matter which you 
brought to my attention as Chairman of the Board of Township 
Highway Commissioners of Riverside. 

‘You wrote me about June 28th with regard to the desirability 
of trimming some trees lying north of the branch of the Illinois Central 
Railroad which runs just north of Riverside and east of Des Plaines 
Avenue. 

“Upon receipt of your communication we advised the owners 
of the property, who very kindly agreed to do the work, and within 
a short time thereafter trimmed the trees thoroughly, so that an excell- 
ent view east on the railroad is obtained by people driving south on 
Des Plaines Avenue for a considerable distance before they reach 
the track.” 


seats received from Mr. W. L. Peckham, Village Clerk of Franklin 
Park, Ill: ® 
“This is to advise you that at a meeting of the Village Board 
held Tuesday evening, August 18th, the Chairman of the Streets 
and Alleys Committee reported to, the effect that all of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations relative to removing obstructions to view at 
the various railroad street crossings have been complied with on the 
part of the Village of Franklin Park.” 


Letter received from Mr. E. W. Morrison, Supt. of C. & M. Division 
_of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad: 
“Through some misunderstanding I was not _notified in regard 
to your investigation of grade crossings and their surroundings on the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry., in the Township of Niles Center and Northfield, 
and failed to have the pleasure of accompanying you and your party 
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on the trip. However, Mr. W. L. Webb, one of our engineers, has 
given me a full report, and the Vice- President, Mr. Bush, has given 
me authority to make the repairs as suggested by your Committee. 

‘We expect, within the next thirty days, although it may take 
longer, to have the work completed. As I understand, this work 
covers the following crossings: Touhy Avenue, Gross Point Road, 
Howard Avenue, Oakton Street, Main Street, Morton Grove, 
Demster Street, Morton Grove; Church Street, Morton Grove; No. 
Branch Road, Lake Avenue, First Highway, one and one-quarter miles 
south of Techny Crossing, Techny Crossing, Dundee Road, County 
Line Road. 

“In case any of the crossings are not finished according to your 
idea, I would be pleased to have you inform me, and I will do every- 
thing possible to satisfy your Committee as well as the outside Town 
Boards.”’ 


Letter’ received from Mr. G. R. Morrison, Supt. Chicago & 
Council Bluffs Division of the C. M. & St. P. R. R.: 

“‘T desire to call your attention to the suggestion made by you 
as to the installation of a warning bell west of Des Plaines River at 
what is known as the River Road, and to advise that the installation 
will be made; also, I am going to apply screenings to the various 
important crossings, as we talked. 

“The approaches at a number of crossings have been improved 
and a good many trees have been cut down and trimmed, very much 
improving the view, so far as the railroad company is concerned, 
and I find at some points the Highway Commissioners have carried 
out the suggestion.” 


Letter received from the General Superintendent of the Chicago 
& Milwaukee Electric Railroad Co.: 
“In reply to your favor of the 2oth inst. in reference to lighting 
of danger sign at Scott Avenue, Glencoe, I beg to advise that we will 
be pleased to furnish the current from our station at that point.” 


Letter received from Mr. T. A. Sweeney, Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad Company: 
‘‘We have ordered additional planking and stone screenings 
to take care of the crossings referred to. As soon as they are received 
same will receive necessary attention.” 


Letter received from Mr. J..Wischnia, Superintendent of St. Joseph’s 
Cemetery, River Grove, III: 

‘“‘Have your letter dated July 16, 1914, regarding some obstruc- 
tion to the River Road in River Grove at St. P. R. R. Mr. Henry 
Buckman spoke about this matter last Wednesday, July 15, 1914, 
and I had men remove the obstructions at once. So I can assure you 
all Bee cuons on the premises of the St. Joseph Cemetery are re- 
moved.” 


In all, the Committee has inspected 180 railroad crossings. The Com- 
mittee received the active co-operation on all of its trips of the railroad 
officials, the Highway Commissioners of the various townships and the 
officers of the towns and villages in Cook County. A detailed report of 
each trip is kept on file in the office, and from the letters which I have 
just read, you will see that the Committee has accomplished results. For 
the unselfish work which the members of this Committee have done, I 
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- desire to thank Coroner Peter M. Hoffman, Dr. Wm. E. Buehler, Mr. 
Peter S. Lambros and Mr. Chas. M. Hayes. 

I cannot close this report without referring with the greatest appre- 
ciation to Coroner Peter M. Hoffman’s Biennial Report. Already the 
Coroner and the Commission has received congratulatory letters from 
prominent educators, safety experts and men high in the councils of the 
state and nation, praising this book and predicting that it will soon become 
known throughout the country as a hand book on Public Safety. 


Public Safety Commission of Chicago and 
Cook County 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
From September ist, 1913, to August 31st, 1914. 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions. 2 S609 9.2 Sr ee ee eee $8,572.00 
Memberships Sold i csc46. is ia. oe ee eee ae ne ee 180.00 
Signs ‘Sold oss as ease vee ce ee, On ee ee te 20.50 
Btittons Solds: 5. e5 se ee ee ee 147.50 
$8,920.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries}: ch. BA eee See ee ee $3,193.00 
FROG eo SO OF Re a ee 885.00 
Postage of iiic SE Os) pe Ee a 270.09 
Stationery and “Printing 2.) =.20 ia oe eee eee 459.27 
Educational:Commitiees, aici aun pen eeeeeene 567.75 
Publicity Expenses tay yeas tee cee ate ee 418.53 
Commission Paid— 
On. Contributions! Collected 75 sup see a eee 717.35 
On’ Memberships Soldesuinteea ee oe ee ee 71.00 
Grade ‘Crossing investigation. 2o ae. =.aeean ee ee 261.82 
Buttons Purchased <9. 20675. ete ne eee 209.13 
Signs-Purchased #:'s. ig sis vice as gnc ne 18.50 
Form Lettéers‘and ‘Postage sie ie ae oe eee ae 59.45 
investigation "Expense.c5.c> sn'. 485 seuu oe eee ae 50.50 
Lettering Doors he) a Fee, Se ee 10.00 
lee:atid ‘Waters: Tyce etl eee ee ra 31.80 
City Directory...... Ser. yh at ee ee ee eee 12.50 
Rent of Typewriter: a se a eee Ce ee 64.25 
Rent-of Clock <7 ).niiits cents ea: ee a en ee 3.75 
Newspaper Annual) io sc eee ce ee ee Oe ee 5.00 
Cuttino Rug occa) tae idee eee ee 7.19 
Telephone and Telegraph: #2..8. Oso kek ee eee 223.80 
Hleétric’ Lights. (22:2 eee ee ee 37.30 
Miscellaneous.city ts 5.5 sites ae ee ee 29.16 
——_—_— $7 ,606.64 


Balance—Surpltts +s; ¢ #edil yu wc a ee ee $1,313.36 
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THE UNEMPLOYED AS CORONER’S JURORS. 


Toward the middle of October the Coroner became conscious that 
there were an increasing number of unemployed, willing and anxious to 
serve as jurors, among whom were a large percentage of highly intelligent 
and thoroughly competent men. It was clear that both economy and just- 
ice would be best served by giving the one-dollar jury fee to those who 
were in need and glad to give the time to serve, rather than to withdraw 
busy men from their work, to whom the fee was no object. 

The newspapers having taken the matter up, the public was notified 
that reputable unemployed men might be given a chance to earn fees as 
coroner’s jurors, which promptly resulted in from three hundred to five 
hundred men besieging the office and lining up through the corridors of 
the County Building as early as six o’clock in the morning,in order to be 
the first to be assigned on cases. 

Since starting this plan we have been able to use from sixty to one 
hundred and twenty men per day, some having in the meantime reported 
that they had secured other jobs and dropped out, although from Novem- 
ber first to the fifteenth our records show that 232 different men, all of them 
unemployed and in need of the fee, have sat on coroner’s juries. 

This office has made careful investigation into some of these indiv- 
idual cases and finds that were it not for this aid, some of these men would 
have been forced to apply to the County Agent or to charity organizations 
for assistance, but the fee they received as coroner’s jurors in many in- 
stances staved off actual want until such time as they could secure regular 
employment; and it is interesting to state that more than a dozen of the 
unemployed were helped to new positions as a result of the recommend- 
ations of -this office. 

Before placing the unemployed on coroner’s juries, they are required 
as an evidence of good faith, to file a letter in this office in their own. hand- 
writing, giving address, age, number dependent upon them, their former 
employment, etc., and upwards of seven hundred letters are now on file, 
the preference in assigning to juries being given to married men with small 
children dependent upon them. The following letter is a fair sample of 
many splendid letters which have been received in this way: 


Chicago, October 20, 1914. 
Mr. Peter HOorrMan: 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your request, attached hereto: 

My name is Edgar A. Jacobs; I. am 32 years old, German-Amer- 
ican, born in Chicago and employed in the electrical trade for fifteen 
years. I am married, have a wife and three children. 

Owing to the brick strike and the present war scare I have been 
unable to work steady and am unemployed for the past four weeks. 

Contractors all tell me they are doing very little work. My 
savings have all been used up and I am now depending on relatives’ 
charity for food. 

I therefore present my position to you for consideration. 

Your purpose of placing unemployed worthy men is a step towards 
uplifting the poor and appeals to me as one of the greatest 
deeds ever accomplished by a public official. My reason for believ- 
ing the county gains by having unemployed men for jurors is this: 

That in these days of commercialism, patriotism often is con- 
sidered second, and many men qualified for jury service do not give 
their best efforts because they are laboring under a mental strain” 
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caused by neglecting their business. An unemployed man is a will- 
ing juror, and willingness to serve is the greatest asset towards per- 
forming any duty. 

Wishing you the success due you, I am proud to have the pleasure 
of answering an official’s letter who has shown the initiative in help- 
ing the unemployed to positions with Cook County. 


Sincerely, 
Epa@ar A. JACOBS. 


Bill presented to the Illinois General Assembly by the Public 
Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County. . 


TRESPASSING ON THE RIGHT OF WAY OF RAILROADS 


A BILL to prevent trespassing on the tracks and rights of way of 
railroad companies operating within this state and to provide punishment 
therefor. 


Whereas, great loss of life and limb results from trespassing upon 
railroad property and rights of way; 


Now, therefore, The People of the State of Illinois enact: 


Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any unauthorized person to walk, 
ride or drive upon or along the tracks or within the right of way of any 
railroad company operating its lines within this state, or to cross such 
tracks or right of way at any place other than at a public or private cross- 
ing: 

Provided, however, that none of the provisions of this act shall apply 
to employes or licensees of any railroad company while engaged in the 
performance of the duties of their employment or otherwise acting pur- 
suant to the license, nor to any person going in or upon such tracks or 
right of way to save human life or to protect property, nor to any person 
going or being upon or in the depot and station grounds of any such rail- 
road company as a passenger or for the purpose of transacting business 
therewith. 


It is further provided that any station agent or section foreman in the 
employ of a railroad company doing business within this state shall have 
the same power and shall be charged with the same duties in the enforce- 
ment of this act as are given to deputy sheriffs by the general laws of the 
state. 


Section 2. Any person willfully violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
before a court of competent jurisdiction shall be liable to a fine of not more 
than one hundred dollars, or to imprisonment in the county jail for not 
more than ninety days, or to both such fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 
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Fred Warren’ 


A Problem for Two Nations 
vv 


Issued at the request of Fred Warren and Miss Hudson by Geo. Bradshaw, 
author of ‘‘Prevention of Railroad Accidents,’’ ‘‘Safety First,’’ ‘‘The Safety 
Movement,’’ stc., Highland, N. Y. 

My name is Fred Warren. I live ina small town where there is a large 
railroad yard. Ever since I can refnember I have seen trains, and I always 
like to watch them. It’s the same way with a lot of other boys I know, 
and I expect it’s the same way, too, with grown-up people, because there 
is always a crowd of them at the station to see the trains come in. My 
Dad—lI call him Dad when we are alone because we are chums—says that 
the railroad men call our station Hiram because Uncle Hiram Piper hasn’t 
missed a train in twenty years. 

The freight trains which come into our town are coupled and the cars 
placed on different tracks. A lot of engines do nothing but shift cars 
back and forth day and night and in all kinds of bad weather when people 
don’t work outside, unless they work for railroads. I used to wonder why 
they never could get the cars placed where they wanted them. One time 
I asked a man who was giving signs to a fellow running the engine why 
he didn’t make up his mind where he wanted the cars before he started 
to bump them around. He says, ‘“You’re a bright kid. I wish we had 
you for yardmaster.’”’ I didn’t like that answer much, so I asked Rosco 
Mack, whose father runs on the road, and he said, ‘‘ Because this is a class- 
ification yard, and all trains have to split up here.”’ I didn’t understand 
what that meant, but Rosco looked so wise-like when he told me, that 
I just thought I wouldn’t ask him any more questions. I asked my teacher 
about it, and she said she would see Mr. Works, the station agent, and 
find out for me. That’s the way with Miss Hudson. She tells us to ask 
all the questions we want to, and we go to her to find out a lot of things. 
When she can’t tell us at once, she says she will try to find out, and she 
always does. Sometimes when one of us asks a question she writes it on 
the board and tells all of us to see what we can learn about it. We are 
always glad to have our questions put on the board, because we know 
teacher will have something to say to us, and she always makes things so 
plain and interesting. Paul Thompson says that if Miss Hudson had writ- 
ten the school books nobody would have to be made study them. 

So my question about why they keep always shifting the cars was 
written on the board. I knew Miss Hudson was learning a heap to tell 
us, because I would see her out walking with Mr. Works every evening. 
Mike Flanagan said she was not finding out about cars, but I knew better. 
After a long time she explained about railroad yards and things, and now 
we know why they shift cars and why railroad men have to work day 
and night and in all kinds of bad weather. And she told us many other 


*“Fred Warren; a Problem for Two Nations,’ by Geo. Bradshaw, Highland, 
N. Y. Copyrighted, United States and Canada, 1914. Reproduced in this report by 
special permission of the author. All rights reserved. 
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FRED WARREN. 
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things about railroads which we had never thought of—how cars were 
once run on wooden rails, and then on wooden rails with strips of iron on 
top; and later, on iron rails, and why they now use steel rails; how the 
engine pumps air into a tank, and when they let it out through a pipe it 
pushes the brakes against the wheels and stops the train; how cars are 
loaded with machinery and things that we eat and wear and with toys, 
and travel for thousands of miles without getting lost; how one man in an 
office a hundred or more miles away keeps trains moving so that they 
meet and pass without running together; and how if all the trains were to 
stop running, even for only a few days, the people in the big cities might 
suffer from hunger and cold. And she told us, too, that we must not walk 
or play on railroad tracks or about cars. She said (I forget how many) 
boys and girls and grown-up people get hurt and killed every year by being 
around railroads when they have no business to be. I know it was an 
awful big number. 

At recess we boys talked about the nice story Miss Hudson had told 
us about railroads, but we were sorry she put on that last about keeping 
away from tracks and cars, because all of us wanted to mind her, and still 
we loved to play in the yards and hop the cars. Several of us had decided 
to be railroad men. I was going to be an engineer, or maybe a conductor, 
and a good one, like Mr. Tapley, and after a while I would get a big job 
in the office where the head men stay. Then I would come back home 
in a fine car all to myself, like I had once seen a man do. Jack Fisher told 
me that his father and everybody had to do what that man said. Jack 
called him a superintendent or something. 


One day when we were on our way from school we stopped near the 
yards and watched the railroad men jump on and off moving cars, run up 
and down the sides and over the tops, and hop from one to the other. One 
of the boys said, ‘‘Let’s hop the cars.’”’ Sammy Atkins said, ‘‘We better 
not; you know what teacher told us.’’ But Skinny Morgan, the biggest 
and oldest boy in the crowd, laughed at Sammy. He had walked on rail- 
road tracks and jumped freight cars whenever he felt like it, and had 
never been hurt. So we decided we would play on the cars just that once. 
About that time along come some cars that the engine had kicked down 
the track and we all ran and grabbed on. As I climbed up the ladder of 
the moving car, I forgot that I was a boy who had just come into the yards 
on my way from school. I was a man—a railroad man—getting pay for 
riding on cars. Just then a man hollered, ‘‘You kids get out of here before 
you get hurt.”’ But we stayed on the cars, and when they stopped we were 
far enough away from this man, so we didn’t care. Ina little while a long 
freight come pulling by. That was just the thing, because it was a real 
train with an engine. Buster Bates said, ‘‘Let’s grab on, boys, and ride 
up to Pigeon Hill; it always runs slow there, and we can get off.’ So we 
~began to climb on. I grabbed the iron handle at the end of a gondola, and 
was just ready to swing up when I stubbed my toe and fell down. By that 
time the train was going at a pretty good gait and I was dragged along, 
holding to the handle. I could not get on my feet again and when I let 
go the handle I rolled over and my leg got under the wheels. The first 
wheel, of course, crushed my leg so that it hung only by a shred, but as I 
lay there it seemed a thousand other wheels had to pass over me. The 
noise of the train kept the other boys from hearing my cries, and I might 
have been left by the track to bleed to death had it not been for the con- 
ductor on the rear platform of the caboose, who saw me as he passed. The 
train stopped, and the conductor hurried with me in his arms to a small 
building in the yards, where the doctor was called. I was rushed to the 
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hospital and put upon a table where a nurse in white dress and cap gave 
me something which she said would stop the pain. It made me go to sleep, 
and when I woke up I was on a little narrow bed in a big room with white 
walls. There were a lot of other beds in this room, all just alike, and all 
with people on them. I remember I was so sick and in so much pain that 
I wished I had been one of those many boys teacher told about who get 
killed doing what I had done. But now I know that was a wicked: wish. 
I wondered what Mother and Dad and Miss Hudson would think. Would 
they scold me? 

When Mother came, she kneeled by my little cot, and, placing her 
soft hand upon my head, kissed me and thanked God that her boy had 
been spared. Dad said, “It’s all right, my boy; we are chums just the 
same.’’ And Miss Hudson. As soon as I got well enough she would come 
to see me every day after school, bringing me flowers and fruit and story- 
books. Sometimes she would sit by my side and tell me a story of her 
own, which was so much better than those I read, even in the books that 
she brought me. But she never once said a word about the cars, nor even 
asked me how I got hurt. 

I am well now, and the place where the leg was don’t hurt me much, 
except at times, but it will always hurt me to think how I brought grief 
to the hearts of the best mother and dad and teacher in the world. 

When I got back to school I found my place on the ball team had been 
taken by another boy. I knew this was right, but I couldn’t help feeling 
sad, just the same. I didn’t often watch them play ball,and teacher seemed 
to take notice of this. She would have me go with her to the park, where 
we studied the flowers and the plants and the birds. One day we found 
a wild flower we didn’t know the name of. Teacher said, ‘‘We won’t ask 
anybody, but we will make the flower tell us its own name.’ We sat 
down in the shade of a tree, and while I held the flower she opened a book 
she had brought along, and the little stranger, surprised and pleased to 
find that a book should tell where she lived and how she dressed, and call 
her beautiful, just couldn’t keep from telling us her name. 

One day Miss Hudson said, ‘‘ Fred, you like stories so well, I’ve been 
wondering if you could write one for me.’’ It pleased me so much to think 
of doing something for her, and without a thought I replied, ‘‘ Yes, if you 
want me to.’’ ‘‘Then write me a story about how a boy got hurt on the 
railroad. We will have it printed, with your name to it, and maybe with 
your picture, so that boys and girls all over our country, and their parents, 
too, if they wish, may read it. And when you have your story ready, 
maybe I shall write something to print with it, if you don’t care.” 


FRED WARREN. 


MISS HUDSON’S LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


I wonder if you who may read Fred Warren’s story will have any idea 
how many men, women and children are injured and killed every year in 
the United States and Canada while getting on or off moving cars, riding 
cars and engines, and walking along railroad tracks.. I don’t mean rail- 
road men nor passengers, nor people crossing the tracks at highways. I 
mean trespassers—those who go on railroads or get upon cars or engines 
without right to do so. Very few of the people who get killed in this way 
are tramps or hoboes. Most of them are men and women like your fathers 
and mothers or boys and girls like you. 

In olden times the bodies of persons who killed themselves were buried 
at crossroads, where the greatest number of people in passing would see 
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the graves and be reminded of their sad fate. If we in the United States 
and Canada should bury those who get killed while trespassing on rail- 
road property at the mile posts, one at each post, in order that people 
when traveling on the railroads may see the graves and be warned thereby 
against this dangerous practice, we would have IN ONLY ONE YEAR 
a continuous line of mile post tombs from Halifax to Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, Memphis, New Orleans, El Paso, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City. 

Now, ask your teacher to get timetable folders issued by the railroads 
connecting the cities mentioned. Mr. Works let me have these folders, 
and he said that all station agents had them, or knew where to get them, 
and that they would gladly supply them to teachers. 

When you get the folders, first look at the maps. Some of them have 
excellent maps, and you can learn geography from them if you like. Now 
study the timetables and tell your teacher how many persons are killed 
evéry year while trespassing on railroads. How many are killed for each 
day in the year? 

Perhaps some of you may prefer a lesson in history. Then read about 
the War of 1812, when the United States and Canada (now such good 
neighbors and friends that it seems hardly possible they could have ever 
been otherwise) were engaged for three years in fighting each other. Learn 
how Toronto (then a village called York) and Washington were burned; 
and about the battles of Lundy’s Lane and Lake Erie; of the Thames and 
New Orleans. Yet during the past three years in these two countries as 
many people were killed while trespassing on railroads as were killed in all 
the battles and skirmishes of that war. And while those in the war died 
fighting for the flags of their countries, just as you should and would 
today if called upon, the others died doing what they had no right to do, 
and no good reason for doing. 


THE PROBLEM 


Trespassing on railroads has become a national evil. Armies of men, 
women and children are being killed and maimed, from an unnecessary 
risk, AND NOT A HAND IS RAISED TO STAY THE SLAUGHTER. 
The railroads are practically powerless in the matter. Only an aroused 
and determined public sentiment can solve the problem. 

PARENTS: Will you not teach your children the danger of walk- 
ing or playing on railroad tracks or about cars? 

TEACHERS: Won’t you talk to the children about the protection 
of their lives and limbs? Children like stories. Read them this one of 
Fred Warren or tell them a better one of your own. 

MINISTERS: Is this not a subject worthy of your consideration 
and comment? 

EMPLOYERS: Will you not, in the interest of humane and econ- 
omic policies, use all proper means in your power to prevent your employes 
from trespassing on railroad property? A large percentage of those injured 
and killed are laboring men going to and from their work. 

LEGISLATORS, JUDGES AND CITIZENS: When will you 
bring about the enactment of laws, where necessary, and the enforcement 
of existing laws to stop trespassing on railroads? 


(END OF “FRED WARREN”’ STORY) 
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Why Not Practice Safety First? 
vv 
A Record of the Dead—A Lesson to the Living 
vv 


49,239 Sudden, Violent and Accidental Deaths in the Ten Years’ Records 
of the Coroner of Cook County. 


WY: 


464 Lives Saved in 1914 as a Result of the Co-operation of the Coroner’s 
Office, the Public Safety Commission and the Safety Departments 
of the Railroads, Street Railways, Factories, Etc. 


The total Coroner’s cases for the period during which Mr. Hoffman 
has occupied the office is 49,239, divided as follows: 


4 n a 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 IQIO IQII IQI2 I9IZ 1914 I914 I914 I914 
3714 4238 4507 4467 4937 5409 5454 5274 5648 5591 5998 5534 464 


While a saving of 464 lives in 1914 is shown in fourteen special divisions 
on the annexed chart as a result of the public safety crusade, it is instruc- 
tive to note the fields that show an increase instead of a decrease in 1914, 
on account of it being impossible as yet to reach these divisions by edu- 
cational methods, and which are as follows: 
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The figures in Column 5 for 1914 are based upon the percentage of 
increase in each division during I9I1I, 1912 and 1913, and indicate the 
number of deaths which the records show would have occurred but for 
the influence of the Safety First movement. 
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Lives Saved in Cook County, Ilinois, during 1914 by converting 
the Coroner’s office into a Bureau of Accident Prevention and securing 
the co-operation of railway and street car companies, automobile and 
factory interests, the schools, churches, newspapers, clubs and the Public 
Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County. 


EXPLANATORY 


Automobile—For five years the increase in automobile fatalities has 
been in the same ratio as the increase in the number in use. This 
ratio was reduced in 1914, 40 lives being saved. 


Asphyxiation—The majority of asphyxiations have been in the families 
of foreigners. Instruction in how to handle gas safely is rapidly 
reducing this class of deaths. 
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Burns and Scalds—No doubt this large decrease in burns and _ scalds 
has been largely influenced by the safety lectures to 300,000 children 
in the schools and the distribution of 30,000 of the Biennial Report 
and special safety literature. Much more can be done in 1915. 


Elevators—No doubt a more concerted effort during 1915 can _ bring 
about a greater decrease in elevator accidents. 


Electrocution—Much more safety education is necessary to induce 
linemen to always use their safety appliances, and to induce boys 
not to play around poles bearing electric wires. 


Explosion—By the Coroner’s recommendation only experienced men 
are now allowed to handle explosives. More education will still 
further reduce this class of deaths. 


Falls—This large division is capable of much greater decrease, involving 
general education at home, in schools and in the proper care of self, 
and by not converting the means of refreshment into intemperance 
Or excess. 


Firearms—Education of old and young to the idea that firearms are 
always a menace will gradually do away with shootings. 


Motorcycles—The ratio of motorcycle deaths in 1914 was g less than 
the usual number compared with the total in’ use. 


Poisonings—The Coroner’s recommendation of a law regulating the 
shape of bottles and poison tablets is a step toward wiping out this 
evil. 


Railroad—In the face of increase in population, traffic mileage and 
rolling stock, this decrease in the ratio of railroad fatalities speaks 
in the highest terms of the co-operation of the companies in Cook 
County with the Coroner and the Public Safety Commission. 


Street Car—The splendid co-operation of the street railways with all 
educational work along Safety First lines is expressed in a substantial 
decrease. 


Suffocation by Water Heaters—By the Coroner’s recommendation 
water heaters must now be connected by vent pipe with the out- 
side air. This will finally do away entirely with this class of deaths. 


Suffocated by Poisonous Gases — By the Coroner’s recommendation 
ammonia pipes are now regularly inspected, and this class of deaths 
is disappearing. 
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SAFETY FIRST SUGGESTIONS 


By CHARLES M. HAYES 
President Chicago Motor Club 
President Public Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook County 


Respect the right of pedestrians. 

Slow down at street intersections. 

“Obey the laws; avoid the courts.”’ 

Don’t imagine you are a speed king. 

Be considerate of the other motorists. 

‘Better to cause a delay than an accident.” 

Don’t pass on the left-hand side of a street car. 

Don’t endanger the lives and property of others. 

Use Weed chains when the pavements are slippery. 

Do not cover cross-walks when stopped by crossing officer. 

Always pass another vehicle on the left, excepting street cars. 

Keep to the right, and stop only on the right-hand side of the street. 

Turn corners at right angles from center of the street intersections. 

Don’t bring a hardship on the motoring fraternity by your foolhardy 
acts. 

When you don’t know what to do, stop; then take plenty of time and 
think it over. 

Test your brakes every morning. Let your dealer inspect your brakes 
every month. 

Don’t stop short, don’t turn to the right or left, until you have signaled 
vehicle behind you. 

Don’t attempt to cut in between street cars going in | opposite direc- 
tions (the street car cannot turn out). 

Keep within the speed limit, approach all crossings carefully and 
obey the signal of the crossing officer. 

Insist upon the automobile seller teaching you thoroughly how to 
operate your car intelligently and safely. 

If you were driving at the rate of twenty miles an hour, how many 
feet would it require to bring your car to a dead stop? 

Never under any circumstances touch liquor in any form while driv- 
ing; never ride in a car whose driver has been drinking. 

Every driver should realize his great responsibility and pay strict 
attention to his duties while on the streets and highways. 

We not only seek the co-operation of every member of the Chicago 
Motor Club, but every man, woman and child in the city of Chicago, 
state of Illinois and in the United States, in the work of saving human life 
and the prevention of accidents. 

We sincerely hope that every member of the Chicago Motor Club 
will make it his business to so conduct himself that there will be no possible 
opportunity for ill criticism of his conduct while operating a motor car 
the city of Chicago and that he will personally use his best endeavors 
to influence others to respect the rights of other users of the road, as well 
as the pedestrian. 

PRACTICE SAFETY FIRST. DO YOUR DUTY AND JOIN THE 
CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB. 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


BE MASTER OF YOUR CAR AT ALL TIMES 


Freshly oiled roads are dangerous—drive slow. 
Don’t attempt to turn out of ruts while under speed. 


+) 
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When unable to see what is ahead AT ANY TIME, slow down. 

‘ Naat under any circumstances drive fast approaching or passing a 
scnool. 

Be considerate at all times. Other users of the road have equal rights 
with you. 

“Excuse my dust’’ is no excuse to make the other fellow eat your 
dust for forty miles. Be considerate. 

When meeting fellow motorists in trouble on the highway, stop and 
offer assistance. Your turn may be next. 

Remember, at the bottom of each hill you will usually find a culvert, 
some good and some bad; don’t take a chance. 

When approaching a fractious horse, stop your car, kill your motor, 
get out and offer to assist in leading the horse by. 

Use caution when driving off of the main road into the grass. Bad 
culverts or loose sand and dirt will cause an accident. 

When approaching another automobile at night, coming in the opposite 
direction, slow down and turn down or turn out your glaring headlights. 

Speed means serious and fatal accidents, increased tire and repair 
expense, nervous prostration, loss of appetite, loss of money, time and 
pleasant disposition. 

Upon signal from another driver approaching from the rear, pull 
over to the extreme right and allow him to pass. The law compels you, 
courtesy demands you. 

Spasmodic spurts of speed are dangerous. Hold the speed of your 
car steady around twenty miles per hour and you will get there more 
quickly, safely, pleasantly and at less expense. 

In case of accidents, get the name of every witness and immediately 
draw a diagram of the position of the car with reference to all surrounding 
objects, as well as the curb lines. This information might save you annoy- 
ance, time and money later on. 


GO SLOW 


Passing schools, children, passing vehicles, around corners, approach- 
ing crossings. 


STOP 


Always Safety First. 

Sound signal when approaching obstructed crossings. 

Drive moderately on strange roads—you never can tell. 
Z Keep ‘‘Cut-out”’ closed within city and town limits—avoid arrest and 

ne. 

At the approach of fire department, ambulance and police department 
vehicles, drive at once to right-hand curb and stop. 

When in doubt—at railroad crossings, behind street cars taking on 
or discharging passengers. Better to cause a delay than an accident. 


Chicago City Ordinance regulating the time allowed to stand 
in the Loop district to thirty minutes: 


Sec. 10. No vehicle not in charge of a driver shall, between 6 a. m. 
and 7 p. m., stand in any street or alley within the district bounded by 
Lake Street, Wabash Avenue, Harrison and Market Streets for a period 
longer than sixty minutes. Amended on March ist, 1915, limiting time 
to thirty minutes. 
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Americans Killed in Times of 
Peace 


It has never been known with any scientific 
accuracy what was the actual loss of life in 


the American Civil War. 


But it has been 


estimated that not less than (1,000,000) 


One Million Men Were Killed 


or died by wounds, disease and exposure. 


Since then the United States has suffered 
the loss of about five or six thousand more 


by war. 


But there are 


MORE AMERICANS KILLED 


in times: oL PBAGEH than 


in WAR: 


Here is the record of death by accident 
according to Government ‘Mortality Statis- 


tics “Ss torfror3® 


Deaths by poisoning 2110 
Deaths by fire 5884 
Deaths by gas 2271 
Deaths by drowning 6468 
Deaths by firearms 1572 
Deaths by falls, etc... 9842 
Deaths by railroad disasters 8212 


Deaths by street cars 1998 
Deaths by automobiles 2488 
Deaths by other vehicles 2381 


Deaths by mines and quarries 2385 
Deaths by machines 1526 
Deaths by landslides . . 601 
Various others . 6273 


Total loss in one year, 54,011 


which would mean more than 500,000 (half 
a million) in ten years, or in sixty years, 
which is about the period of the above war 
statistics, the deaths by accident amount 


to over three millions. 


Fully one-half of these so-called “‘Accidents’’ 


are preventable. 


By ‘‘Safety First’’ activity 


and education, 250,000 lives may be saved 
in the United States during the next ten years 


To neglect so great a gain of human life is 


a crime. 
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APPENDIX 


Directions for Restoring the Apparently Drowned 


(From the Official Document of the U. S. Government, 1909) 


RuLE I. AROUSE THE PATIENT.—Do not move the patient unless 
in danger of freezing; instantly expose the face to the air, toward the wind 
if there be any; wipe dry the mouth and nostrils; rip the clothing so as to 
expose the chest and waist; give two or three quick, smarting slaps on the 
chest with the open hand. 


If the patient does not revive proceed immediately as follows: 


Fig. 1.—Expelling water from body. 


RuLeE II. To ExpEL WATER FROM THE STOMACH AND CHEST (See 
Fig. 1). Separate the jaws and keep them apart by placing between the 
teeth a cork or small bit of wood; turn the patient on his face, a large 
bundle of tightly rolled clothing being placed beneath the stomach; press 
heavily on the back over it for half a minute, or as long as fluids flow 
freely from the mouth. 


RuLE III. To PropucE BREATHING (See Figs. 2 and 3).—Clear 
the mouth and throat of mucus by introducing into the throat the cor- 
ner of a handkerchief wrapped closely. around the forefinger; turn the 
patient on the back, the roll of clothing being so placed as to raise the 
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pit of the stomach above the level of the rest of the body. Let an assist- 
ant with a handkerchief or piece of dry cloth draw the tip of the tongue 
out of one corner of the mouth (which prevents the tongue from falling 
back and choking the entrance to the windpipe), and keep it projecting 
a little beyond the lips. Let another assistant grasp the arms just below 
the elbows and draw them steadily upward by the sides of the patient’s 
head to the ground, the hands nearly meeting (which enlarges the capacity 
of the chest and induces inspiration). 


Fig. 2.—Movements to produce inspiration. 


While this is being done let a third assistant take position astride 
the patient’s hips with his elbows resting upon his own knees, his hands 
extended ready for action. Next let the assistant standing at the head 
turn down the patient’s arms to the sides of the body, the assistant holding 
the tongue changing hands if necessary@ to let the arms pass. Just 
before the patient’s hands reach the ground, the man astride the body 
will grasp the body with his hands, the balls of the thumbs resting on 
either side of the pit of the stomach, the fingers falling into the grooves 
between the short ribs. Now, using his knees as a pivot, he will at the 
moment the patient’s hands touch the ground throw (not too suddenly) 
all his weight forward on his hands, and at the same time squeeze the 
waist between them as if he wished to force anything in the chest upward 
out of the mouth; he will deepen the pressure while he slowly counts one, 
two, three, four, then suddenly let go with a final push, which will spring 
him back to his first position.6 This completes expiration. 

At the instant of his letting go, the man at the patient’s head will 
again draw the arms steadily upward to the sides of the patient’s head, as 


a Changing hands will be found unnecessary after some practice; the tongue, how- 
ever, must not be released. 


bA child or very delicate patient must, of course, be more gently handled. 
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Fig, 3.—Movements to produce expiration. 


before (the assistant holding the tongue again changing hands to let the 
arms pass if necessary), holding them there while he slowly counts one, two, 
three, four. 


Repeat these movements deliberately and perseveringly twelve to 
fifteen times in every minute—thus imitating the natural motions of 
breathing. 


If natural breathing be not restored after a trial of the bellows move- 
ment for the space of about four minutes, then turn the patient a second 
time on the stomach, as directed in Rule II, rolling the body in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which it was first turned, for the purpose of 
freeing the air passage from any remaining water. Continue the artificial 
respiration from one to four hours, or until the patient breathes, according 
to Rule III; and for awhile after the appearance of returning life carefully 
aid the first short gasps unti! deepened into full breaths. Continue the 
drying and rubbing, which should have been unceasingly practiced from 
the beginning by assistants, taking care not to interfere with the means 
employed to produce breathing. ‘Thus the limbs of the patient should be 
rubbed, always in an upward direction toward the body, with firm grasping 
pressure and energy, using the bare hands, dry flannels or handkerchiefs, 
and continuing the friction under the blankets or over the dry clothing. 
The warmth of the body can also be promoted by the application of hot 
flannels to the stomach and armpits, bottles or bladders of hot water, 
heated bricks, etc., to the limbs and soles of feet. 


Rute IV. AFTER-TREATMENT.—Externally: As soon as breathing 
is established let the patient be stripped of all wet clothing, wrapped in 
blankets only, put to bed comfortably warm, but with a free circulation 
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of fresh air, and left to perfect rest. Internally: Give whisky or brandy 
and hot water in doses of a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, according to the 
weight of the patient, or other stimulant at hand, every ten or fifteen 
minutes for the first hour, and as often thereafter as may seem expedient. 
Later manifestations: After reaction is fully established there is great 
danger of congestion of the lungs, and if perfect rest is not maintained for 
at least forty-eight hours it sometimes occurs that the patient is seized 
with great difficulty of breathing, and death is liable to follow unless im- 
mediate relief is afforded. In such cases apply a large mustard plaster 
over the breast. If the patient gasps for breath before the mustard takes 
effect, assist the breathing by carefully repeating the artificial respiration. 


RESTORATIVE AID BY ONE PERSON 
MOopDIFICATION OF RULE III. 
(To be used after Rules I and IT, in case no assistance is at hand.) 


To PropucE RespirAtion.—If no assistance is at hand and one 
person must work alone, place the patient on his back with the shoulders 


Fig. 4.—Movements by one person to produce inspiration. 


slightly raised on a folded article of clothing; draw forward the tongue 
and keep it projecting just beyond the lips; if the lower jaw be lifted the 
teeth may be made to hold the tongue in place; it may be necessary to 
retain the tongue by passing a handkerchief under the chin and tying it 
over the head. 
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Grasp the arms just below the elbows and draw them steadily upward 
z vs es the patient’ s head to the ground, the hands nearly meeting. 
ee Fig. 4 


Next lower the arms to the sides and press firmly downward and in- 
ward on the sides and in front of the chest over the lower ribs, drawing 
toward the patient’s head. (See Fig. 5.) 


Fig. 5.—Movements by one person to produce expiration. 


Repeat these movements twelve to fifteen times every minute, etc. 
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Instructions for Saving Drowning Persons by Swim- 
ming to Their Relief 


1. When you approach a person drowning in the water assure him 
with a loud and firm voice that he is safe. 

2. Before jumping in to save him, divest yourself as far and as 
quickly as possible of all clothes; tear them off if necessary; but if there is 
not time, loose at all events the foot of your drawers, if they are tied, as 
if you do not do so, they fill with water and drag you. 

. Onswimming toa person in the sea, if he be struggling do not seize 
him then, but keep off for a few seconds till he gets quiet, for it is sheer 
madness to take hold of a man when he is struggling in the water, and if 
you do you run a great risk. 

4, Then get close to him and take fast hold of the hair of his head, 
turn him as quickly as possible onto his back, give him a sudden pull, and 
this will cause him to float, then throw yourself on your back also and 
swim for the shore, both hands having hold of his hair, you on your back 
and he also on his, and of course his back to your stomach. In this way 
you will get sooner and safer ashore than by any other means, and you can 
easily thus swim with two or three persons; the writer has even, as an ex- 
periment, done it with four, and gone with them 40 or 50 yards in the sea. 
One great advantage of this method is that it enables you to keep your 
head up and also to hold the person’s head up you aré trying to save. It 
is of primary importance that you take fast hold of the hair and throw 
both the person and yourself on your backs. After many experiments, 
it is usually found preferable to all other methods. You can in this man- 
ner float nearly as long as you please, or until a boat or other help can be 
obtained. 

5. It is believed there is no such thing as a death grasp; at least it is 
very unusual to witness it. As soon as a drowning man begins to get 
feeble and to lose his recollection, he gradually slackens his hold until he 
quits it altogether. No apprehension need, therefore, be felt on that head 
when attempting to rescue a drowning person. ; 

6. After a person has sunk to the bottom, if the water be smooth, the 
exact position where the body lies may be known by the air bubbles, which 
will occasionally rise to the surface, allowance being of course made for the 
motion of the water, if in a tideway or stream, which will have carried the 
bubbles out of a perpendicular course in rising to the surface. Oftentimes 
a body may be regained from the bottom, before too late for recovery, by 
diving for it in the diréction indicated by these bubbles. 

7. On rescuing a person by diving to the bottom, the hair of the head 
should be seized by one hand only, and the other used in conjunction with 
the feet in raising yourself and the drowning person to the surface. ; 

8. Ifin the sea, it may sometimes be a great error to try to get to land. 
If there be a strong “‘outsetting”’ tide, and you are swimming either by 
yourself or have hold of a person who cannot swim, then get on your back 
and float till help comes. Many a man exhausts himself by stemming the 
billows for the shore on a back-going tide, and sinks in the effort, when, if 
he had floated, a boat or other aid might have been obtained. 

9. These instructions apply alike to all circumstances, whether as 
regards the roughest sea or smooth water. 


* 
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Treatment of Frostbites 


As Recommended by the Surgeon-General of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service. 


1. Do not bring the patient to the fire, nor bathe the parts in warm 
water. 


2. If snow be on the ground, or accessible, take a woolen cloth in the 
hand, place a handful of snow upon it, and gently rub the frozen part 
until the natural color is restored. In case snow is not at hand, bathe 
the part gently with a woolen cloth in the coldest fresh water obtain- 
able—ice water if practicable. 


3. In case the frostbite is old, and the skin has turned black or begun 
to scale off, do not attempt to restore its vitality by friction, but apply 
carron oil on a little cotton; after which wrap the part loosely in flannel. 


4. In all cases, as soon as the vitality has been restored, apply the 
carron oil, prepared according to Service formula.e As it contains opium. 
do not administer morphia or other opiate. 


5. In the case of a person apparently dead from exposure to cold, 
friction should be applied to the body and the lower extremities, and 
artificial respiration practiced as in cases of the apparently drowned. 
As soon as the circulation appears to be restored, administer spirits and 
water at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes until the flesh feels natural. 
Even if no signs of life appear, friction should be kept up for a long period, 
as instances are on record of recovery after several hours of suspended 
animation. 


aCarron oil—(Service formula): 
Olive oil or linseed oil (raw). 
Limewater, of each 12 parts. 
Tincture of opium, 1 part. 
Mix. 
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Resuscitation 


After 
Electric 


Shock 


1. Break the circuit immedi- 
ately with a single quick mo- 
tion, using a dry non-con- 
ductor—a dry board, rubber 
gloves,mackintosh or dry cloth. 
Don’t use metal or moist ma- 
terial. The victim’s loose 
clothing, if dry, may be used 
to pull him away, but do not 
touch his shoes, as the nails 
are dangerous. Only use ONE 
hand. 


2. Feel with finger in his 
throat for false teeth, tobacco, 
gum, etc. 


3. Then commence artificial 
respiration, thus— 


A. Lay body flat on back. 
Draw tongue out of mouth, 
and haveassistant hold. Seize 
both arms at the wrists. 


B. Sweep the arms around 
horizontally away from the 
body and over the head, and 
exert a strong pull on them 
for a few seconds. 


A foot may be placed on the 
shoulder of the patient being 
aided. This manoeuver fills 
the lungs with air. 


C. The next manoeuver con- 
sists in rising and bringing the 
patient’s arms down in front 
of the chest, making strong 
Fosces with them against 
ower ribs, pressing on same 
with the weight of the body 
in order to drive the air out 
of the chest. Repeat this pro- 
cedure regularly at the rate of 
about sixteen complete acts of 
respiration per minute. 


Do not abandon this 
treatment under half 
an hour 


From ‘ ‘Safety Engineering”’ 


With the 
INFALLIBLE SHUR-LOC 
in charge of elevators 


The Killing and Maiming 
of Human Beings Cease 


PAT’APPLIE 
SRUALOG ELEVA 
int. 


YEARLY average of about forty persons killed on 
account of elevators is shown by the record of the 
coroner of Cook County. Theseare actual killings! 


The incomplete record of accidents totals about 100 yearly. 
The actual number is probably over double. 


Statistics show that more than 80 per cent of elevator 
accidents occur at the hatchway door, where persons 
either enter or leave the car. 


Engineers and all others interested are cordially invited to 
inspect the Shur-Loc at our offices. 


SHUR-LOC ELEVATOR SAFETY CO. of ILL. 
SUITE, 735, 208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Remember It Is Better to Cause a 
Delay Than to Cause an Accident 


SAFETY FIRST is not a question of dollars and cents; 
it is a question of saving human life, the most valuable 
thing inthe world, which, when once gone, can never be 
brought back. Itis trying to save men from losing their 
legs and their arms which never can be put back; it is 
trying to save the making of widows and. orphans, desti- 
tution and misery. Neither the company officers nor the 
laws can doit. But the men themselves can do itifthey try. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Central Safety Committee 


The North Western Railway Co. started the SAFETY 
FIRST movement in order to conserve the lives and limbs of 
its men, realizing perhaps earlier than most other employers 
of labor that the men were the most valuable asset it had. 

The men became convinced that they themselves had to 
bear the real burden of the accidents; that every time an ex- 
perienced man was injured a new or green man had to be put 
in his place, thereby increasing the risk of injury to all the 
other men and at the same time decreasing the efficiency of 
the organization. They were told that we wanted to make 
the Chicago 6 North Western Ry. not only the BEST but 
the SAFEST in the country. 

How well they have succeeded in doing so is best indicated 
by the fact that during the 58 months (ending May 1, 1915,) 


since the inauguration of the Safety First movemant on our — 


road, as compared with 58 months on same basis as year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, there were: 


415 fewer persons _ killed, a decrease of 24.2% 
13,418 fewer persons injured, a decrease of 27.1% 


And the further fact that in April, 1915, NOT ONE EMPLOYE was 
killed on the North Western Railway, which—for a Company operat- 
ing 8,423 miles of line and employing about 50,000 men—is truiy a 
remarkable record. 


It Takes Less Time to Prevent an 


NW3818 


Accident Than It Does to Report One 


TEE 


—The “Olympian” trail is 
laid with the heaviest steel 
rails—the bridges are steel 
—the grades are the easiest 
—and the line is the shortest. 


STEEL 


—The “Olympian” cars all are con- 
structed of steel with interiors finished 
in rich mahogany—thus combining util- 
ity and beauty. 


“<The Olympian’’ 


Leaves Chicago daily at 10:15 p. m., for 
Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma via the 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


All equipment is “St. 
Paul” owned and 
operated. 


—The “Olympian” attendants are 

; all “St. Paul” employees— “true 
The “Columbian’—also all steel —leaves ee as steel.” One road—under one 
Chicago daily at 10:10 a. m. ee management —with one service— 

ee “St. Paul” all the way insures a 


Tickets, literature and full information at 
trip of solid comfort and enjoyment. 


52 W. Adams Street. Marquette Bldg. (Tel. Harrison 6162, 
Automatic 680-326) and Union Passenger Station 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 


_ The : Poche a-Button” ° 
Lighter 


SHOULD BE ON 
EVERY GAS RANGE 


It is always ready for use and 
does away with the dirt and 


danger of matches 


The 
Touch-a-Button Lighter 


Can be attached to any gas range. 
Four payments with gas _ bill. 
Three at fifty cents, and last one 
forty-five cents, $1.95 inall. Send 
postal card request to 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
122 Michigan Boulevard, or Call Randolph 4567 


C. G. Mackin, President Joun SusteEr, Secretary 


Newcomb- 
Macklin © 
Co. 


Corner State and Kinzie Sts. 


CHICAGO 


MEW ORK ORF ICES 233 0F1F TH AVENUE 


Dine Din EC LP ROM2EHE MAKER 


PICTURE FRAMES 
MADE TO ORDER 


ALL STYLES anp FINISHES 


ei GhUEDING OUR SPECIALTY 


Chicago Telephone Central 5215 


YOUR DUTY AS A CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS CITIZEN [IS TO SUPPORT 
A SAFETY FIRST MOVEMENT 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


OU take pride in the fact that your community 
Y thins well of you. Here is an opportunity for 

you to render a valuable service to your commun- 
ity and to yourself. There are a great many accidents 
occurring which should never occur; they are prevent- 
able, and you can be a factor in making your commun- 
ity a safe community. Lend your hearty support toa 
live Safety First movement, and thereby contribute 
your share towards preventing the maiming and kill-— 
ing of persons in your community from preventable . 
accidents. You can become an efficient accident pre- 
ventionist and a factor in Safety First work by reading 


Safety Engineering 
—The Magazine of Safety 


This magazine publishes each month information 
which should be carefully read by every conscientious 
citizen. It is the leading medium of information on 
SAFETY, and sets forth in an interesting and intel- 
ligent manner how conditions of safety to human life 
can be secured. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year 


Send for sample copy and learn about the wonderful 
strides now being accomplished in safeguarding life 
and property against damage and destruction. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


80 MaIpEN LANE New YorK 
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